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GENERAL  JOSE  MIGUEL  GOMEZ, 


Phesident-elect  oe  the  Republic  oe  Cuba. 


IN’  this  issue  is  a  summary  of  the  Amiual  Report  of  the  Director, 
submitted  ou  November  1 1  to  the  chairman  aud  members  of 
the  governing  board.  Copies  of  the  comjilete  report  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  may  recpiest  it.  The  Director  has  changed  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  submitting  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau 
and  has  made  a  more  extended  review  of  conditions  in  order  to  put 
into  pamphlet  form  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  Bureau’s  vs'ork.  Naturally  a  report  should  contain  this  kind 
of  information,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  institution.  The  results  now  being  accomplished  by  the  Bureau 
are  so  many  and  so  far-reaching  that  its  inlluence  and  value  are  being 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  constantly  in  receipt  of 
reejuests  for  some  statement  that  shows  specifically  what  it  is  doing  for 
the  development  of  pan-American  commerce  and  comity.  If  anyone  is 
in  doubt  as  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  International  Bureau,  or 
as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  work  it  is  attempting  to  do,  he  should  read 
carefully  the  full  report  of  the  Director.  In  this  annual  statement  he 
first  explains  the  principal  causes  which  account  for  the  remarkable 
expansion  and  growth  of  the  institution,  placing  first  among  these  the 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  South  America 
and  to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Root’s  personal  and  official  concern  for  the 
development  of  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  her  sister 
nations. 

There  is  a  careful  review  of  Latin-American  trade,  including  the  latest 
general  and  specific  totals  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  countries.  The  chief  influences  that  should  be  employed  to  build 
up  more  trade  between  the  United  States  and  these  countries  are  pointed 
out,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  providing  first-class  mail, 
express,  and  passenger  steamers.  The  increase  of  travel  to  Latin  America 
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and  the  remarkable  fjrowth  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Hureau  are  given 
as  evidence  of  new  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  improvements 
of  the  Bulletin  and  the  plans  for  its  future  betterment  are  outlined, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  the  program  of  the  Bureau  in  regard  to 
handbooks  and  publications  for  free  distribution.  Attention  is  called 
to  resolutions  indorsing  the  Bureau  passed  by  prominent  commercial 
organizations,  and  to  the  addresses  which  the  Director  has  been  deliver¬ 
ing  before  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  universities. 
The  progress  on  the  new  building  is  stated  as  indicating  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1909.  There  is  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Bureau,  and  space  is  also  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago,  the  new  Pan-American  Com¬ 
mittees,  exhibitions  in  South  and  North  America,  and  the  history  of  the 
Bureau.  The  report  also  includes  the  annual  statement  of  the  Acting 
Librarian  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library.  In  conclusion  the  Director 
points  out  the  able  assistance  and  cooperation  he  has  received  throughout 
the  year  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Francisco  J.  YA.nes,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  staff. 


Cuba’s  new  ai).\iinistk.\tio\. 

On  November  14,  1908,  Gen.  JosE  Migi'El  Gomez  and  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas  were  chosen  by  the  people  of  Cuba  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  respectively,  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  The  President¬ 
elect  is  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  and  in  the  discharge  of 
various  public  duties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  won  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  ability  and  progressiveness.  He  attained  his  military  rank  in 
the  wars  for  Cuban  independence  and  served  as  a  Commissioner  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  United  States  Government  in  disbanding  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  after  the  war  of  1905.  Subsequently  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Santa  Clara  Province  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  a  statement  of  his  political  principles  General  Gomez  has 
announced  that  he  will  seek  beneficial  reforms  and  improvements,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks,  radical  labor  legislation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  proper  highways. 


P.\N-A.MERICA  AS  VIEWED  BY  SENATOR  .m’CREARY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  recently  delivered  before  the 
Greensboro  (North  Carolina)  Centennial  and  Peace  Congress  was  by  Hon. 
James  B.  McCreary,  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  mem- 
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her  of  the  Pan-American  Committee  of  the  United  States.  Below  is 
given  a  brief  and  interesting  quotation  from  this  address: 

The  union  of  the  American  Republics  made  possible  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  union  are  increasing  and  broaden¬ 
ing  every  year,  .■\lready  the  Republics  of  the  three  Americas  are  bound  together  in 
kindly  bonds  of  friendship,  good  will,  mutual  justice,  and  common  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  itojtular  government.  The  interests  of  these  people  are  more  closely 
intertwined  than  they  can  be  with  the  people  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  more  than 
three-cjuarters  of  a  century  ago  the  United  States  of  America  showed  resjject  for  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  future  will  mark  stronger  ties,  more 
intimate  association,  quicker  communication,  and  stronger  commercial  relations, 
aided  by  a  transcontinental  railway,  which  will  connect  all  the  American  Republics, 
and  a  great  interoceanic  waterway  conceived  by  American  intellect,  constructed  by 
•American  skill,  paid  for  with  American  money,  which  will  connect  in  jterpetual  em¬ 
brace  the  waters  of  the  .\tlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  change  many  important  sea 
routes,  and  greatly  benefit  the  American  Republics  and  bring  nearer  together  the 
nations  on  two  of  the  great  sea  fronts  of  the  world. 

The  progress,  improvement,  and  advancement  of  the  American  Republics  in  the 
last  century  were  great,  and  our  Republic  became  a  world  jxiwer  on  land  and  sea. 

In  the  present  century,  from  all  indications,  no  other  part  of  the  world  will  show 
greater  development  and  advancement  and  broader  progress  in  political  stability 
or  better  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  jieople  than  will  be  seen  in  North,  Central, 
and  South  America. 


TOH.ACCO. 

The  following  letter  from  His  Excellency  Senor  Quesada,  Minister  of 
of  Cuba  in  the  United  States,  is  self-explanatory: 

[Translation.) 

No.  447.]  Leoatio.v  of  Ct:B.\, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Xovemher  2^,  igo8. 

Mr.  Director:  The  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  for  the  month  of  July  ultimo  contains  on  page  124  of  the  English  edition,  and  122 
of  the  Spanish  section,  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Cuban  portion  of  the  Annual 
Review : 

“The  demand  for  Havana  tobacco  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  so  great  that 
the  Cuban  manufacturers  import  large  quantities  of  tobacco  from  other  countries, 
which  they  manufacture  and  then  sell  under  the  name  of  Havana  tobacco.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  fraud  and  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  latter,  the  Government  has 
levied  an  import  duty  of  $7.50  per  kilogram  on  foreign  tobacco.” 

These  data,  as  well  as  the  following,  in  French: 

“  Pendant  I’annee  derni^re,  le  Mexique  a  exporte  i  Cuba  4,298  kilos  de  tabac  valant 
environ  $9,000  or  et  qui  a  dtd  trfes  probablement  transform^  en  cigares  et  cigarettes 
de  la  Havane,”  which  were  taken  from  La  Revue  Diplomatique  of  Paris  for  May  17, 
1908,  from  an  article  on  Mexican  tobacco  abroad,  are  entirely  inaccurate. 

Cuba  during  the  same  year,  according  to  official  data  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
produced  440,000  bales,  or  over  22,000,000  kilos,  and  did  not  need  at  all  84  bales  (4,298 
kilos)  to  complete  or  increase  her  manufactured  product  to  meet  the  demand  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  especially  when  the  shipments  of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  even  to 
Mexico  amount  to  thousands  of  kilos  per  annum.  Mexico  in  turn  exported  during 
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that  san:e  year  1,623,00x5  kilos  of  tobacco,  out  of  which  the  4,298  kilos  in  <iucstion 
represent  but  an  insignificant  portion. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  Sj-.so  gold  jier  kilo  is  not  correct,  as  in  reality 
this  duty  amounts  to  $5  gold  per  ixuind,  or  over  Sio  gold  per  kilo,  a  jirice  that 
but  very  few  bales  of  the  choicest  tobacco  may  command  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  duty  created  a  long  time  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  manufacturers  should  im])ort  a  foreign 
leaf  of  an  inferior  quality,  paying  for  it  in  duties  alone  over  S5  gold  a  ;x)und,  when  all 
foreign  tobacco  absolutely  lacks  the  necessary  <|Uality  for  blending  with  the  pnxluct 
of  Cuba,  where  there  is  an  abundant  siqiply  of  leaf  suitable  for  manufacturing  tobacco 
at  a  ]irice  from  20  to  30  cents  jier  pound.  The  inqxirtation  into  Cuba  of  the  bales 
under  consideration,  or  of  any  other  tobacco,  is  but  a  reimportation  of  Cuban  tobacco 
which  is  returned  to  the  country  under  section  341  of  the  customs  tariff. 

The  deductions  made  in  said  “Revue”  as  to  exports  to  Cuba  of  Mexican  tobacco, 
liublishcd  inadvertently,  I  am  sure,  in  the  Bi'LLETi.v,  not  only  lack  foundation,  but 
also  work  injury  to  one  of  the  most  im]X)rtant  and  far-famed  industries  of  the  world. 
The  propaganda  of  such  data  and  affirmations  as  that  contained  in  “La  Revue  Diplo- 
matit|ue,”  made  in  a  publication  of  the  standing  of  the  BtxuETiN,  would  also  injure 
its  re])utalion,  so  justly  enhanced  since  you  became  Director,  were  it  not  followed  in 
the  first  opportunity  by  the  projjer  rectification. 

Convinced  as  I  am  that  you,  as  well  as  those  who  second  you  in  your  work,  deplore 
as  much  a.-;  I  do  this  unfortunate  incident,  which  if  not  corrected  in  due  time  might 
impair  the  universal  and  well-deserved  name  of  the  tobacco  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  give 
this  statement  the  jnominent  ])lace  it  deserves  in  the  BfLUETiN,  and  this  will  be  a 
new  pr«x)f  of  that  courtesy  and  g(x)d  will  yf)U  have  always  shown  in  all  that  relates  to 
any  country. 

I  beg  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

OoNz.tLo  in;  Qite.sada. 

Hon.  John  Bakkett, 

Director  oj  the  Internutional  Hurcaii  of  the  American  Re(>uhlici-, 

U'ashinijtoii,  D.  C. 

The  Mon’Tiilv  Bulletin  regrets  the  unfortunate  occurrence  to  which 
Minister  Ouesada’s  letter  refers.  The  item  in  question  was  published 
in  good  faith,  as  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  been  the  intention  of  this 
publication  to  circulate  nor  can  it  be  conceivable  that  it  would  knowingly 
print  anything  which  might  be  considered  as  an  offense  to  the  great 
tobacco  interests  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  all  matter  to  be 
published  in  the  BullETI.n, which  is  collected  from  official  publications, 
and  when  these  are  not  available  from  other  sources  supposed  to  be 
trustworthy.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  statement  supposedly 
correct  may  be  misleading  and  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  its  readers  to  a 
construction  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  publication  was 
made. 

The  Bulletin  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Cuba  for  having  called  attention  to  the  matter  in  question, 
as  w'ell  as  for  the  continued  support  he  has  ahvays  given  the  International 
Bureau  both  as  a  member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ferences  and  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board. 
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STUDY  OF  SPANISH  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  throughout  the  universities  and 
c'olleges  of  the  United  States  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language.  The 
classes  taking  up  this  study  are  50  per  cent  larger  than  they  were  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  number  of  students 
j)nrsuing  the  course  of  Spanish  will  jiresently  exceed  those  giving  their 
attention  to  Trench  and  German.  In  this  connection  a  brief  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue  under  the  title  “The  Spanish  Language  in  the  Modern 
Curriculum,”  prepared  by  Miss  Caroline  Ober,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
University  of  Washington,  vSeattle,  Washington,  will  prove  of  interest. 


A  YouNo  xoRTii  American’s  work. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  the  Hueeetin  to  call  attention  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  North  Americans  who  seem  to  be  appreciated  in  South  America. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  Percivai,  Farouiiar,  a  native  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
lilsewhere  a  brief  review  is  given  of  what  he  is  accomplishing  in  develop¬ 
ing  various  euterj)rises  and  industries  in  South  America. 


THE  DIRECTOR  AND  COMMERCIAL  OROANIZ.ATIONS. 

On  Xovember  17,  the  Director  was  a  guest  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Ivrie,  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  America,  at  its  annual 
bancpiet.  He  delivered  an  address  on  the  commercial  conditions  of 
Latin  America,  and  was  shown  the  especial  honor  of  being  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  organization  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  j)ro- 
mote  trade  between  the  United  vStates  and  the  Latin  American  nations. 
Other  engagements  to  discuss  Latin  America  which  the  Director  recently 
filled  included  banquets  of  commercial  organizations  in  Yonkers,  New 
York;  York,  Pennsylvania;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


.MOTORINO  ALONG  THE  ROADS  OK  CUBA. 

The  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  Cuba  is  growing  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  the  Republic  is  making  such  improvements  in  its  roads  that  the 
number  of  people  who  wish  to  visit  that  country  in  automobiles  is  rapidly 
increasing.  For  that  reason  there  will  be  particular  interest  in  an  article 
published  in  this  Bulletin  entitled  “The  Touring  Car  in  Cuba,  ”  prepared 
by  Irene  A.  Wright,  Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  WILLIAM  II.  ASPINVVALL. 

The  Bulletin  continues  in  this  issue  its  series  of  articles  upon  North 
American  captains  of  industry  in  Latin  America  with  a  careful  review  of 
the  life  and  work  of  that  distinguished  New  York  merchant,  William  H. 
Aspinwall.  This  has  been  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Noa,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Aspinwall 
in  Latin  America. 


UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  I’Rl’GUAV  AND  PARAGUAY. 

The  Hon.  Edward  C.  O’Brien,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  since  March  8,  1905,  was  born 
at  Fort  Edward,  New’  York,  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  Granville  Military  Academy,  and,  later,  had  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
conferred  upon  him  by  Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia.  He  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  flour  business  and  then 
became  interested  in  shipping.  He  was  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  from  1889  to  1903,  and  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Levi  P. 
Morton  in  1894.  He  resigned  this  position  to  become  Commissioner  of 
Docks  in  New  York  City,  and  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Dock 
Commission.  He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  definite  organization 
of  the  International  Exposition  Company,  and  also  that  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Company.  He  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Deep  Waterways  Conv’ention  in  Clev’eland,  Ohio,  in  1896.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  belongs  to  a 
number  of  clubs. 


BRAZILIAN  FL.'VG  AND  COAT  OF  AR.MS. 

An  interesting  article  in  this  Bulletin  is  one  on  the  flag  and  coat  of 
arms  of  Brazil.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  covering  all  the  Latin- 
American  nations,  which  the  Bulletin  is  preparing.  It  contains  data  of 
much  interest  and  instruction,  and  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  sentimental  development  of  the  flags  and  arms  of 
nations. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  ARTICLES  IN  “THE  INDEPENDENT.’’ 

“The  Independent,’’  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  United  States, 
is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “Opportunities  in  Latin 
America,’’  prepared  by  the  Director.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  along  these  lines  that  it  is  hoped  these  articles  may  answer 
a  great  many  questions  that  are  being  constantly  asked  in  regard  to  the 
material,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the 
Latin-American  countries. 


HONORABLE  EDWARD  C.  O’BRIEN, 

Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  UruRnay  and 

Paraguay. 


Photograph  by  Gessford. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  FIRST  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESS. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  recognizing  the  importance  attached  to  the 
First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Chile  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  1908,  has  selected  for  its  commission  to  the  Congress  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  its  faculty.  Dr.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Dr.  Alhert  a.  Miciielson,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  long  services  of  these 
two  gentlemen  in  the  cause  of  science  and  the  abundant  honors  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  most  prominent  educational  and  scientific  institutions 
of  the  world  abundantly  attest  the  high  character  of  the  personnel  of 
the  university’s  delegates. 


appreciation  of  hureau  puhlicwtions. 

'fhe  growing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  is  in  no  way  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  by 
the  constant  reproduction,  both  in  the  United  .States  and  elsewhere,  of 
the  Bulletin  articles.  Standard  works  of  reference  cite  the  Bureau 
handbooks  and  Bulletins  among  their  bibliographical  authorities  and 
oflicial  note  is  made  of  much  of  the  subject-matter  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  liacli  year  the  German  Government  issues  a  verbatim  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin- American  Review  jiublished  in  the  July  number,  and 
extensive  excerpts  from  the  same  are  made  in  the  “South  American 
Journal’’  and  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  various  countries 
covered.  Among  the  many  periodicals  of  Latin  America  making  favor¬ 
able  comment  and  quotation  from  the  Bulletin  issues  during  the  past 
month  are:  “ La  Prensa”  (Argentine);  “El  Economista  Mexicaiw”  and 
“Semana  Mcrcantil"  (Mexican);  “Boldin  dd  Minislerio  de  Rdaciones 
Extcriorcs"  (Colombian);  “La  Prensa  Libre”  and  “El  Foro”  (Costa 
Rican);  and  “El  G.  'to  dd  Pueblo”  (Ecuadoran). 


argentine  industries. 

In  its  report  on  cereal  production  for  1908  the  Argentine  Government 
places  the  wheat  crop  at  more  than  five  and  a  quarter  million  tons,  of 
which  4,000,000  tons  are  available  for  export,  while  the  supplies  of  lin¬ 
seed  and  oats  destined  to  the  world’s  markets  are  given  as  1,000,000 
and  nearly  500,000  tons,  respectively.  The  rank  occupied  by  the  Re¬ 
public  as  a  purveyor  of  frozen  meats  is  preeminently  first,  though  with 
the  enormous  stock  of  raw  material  at  hand  it  is  evident  that  this  indus¬ 
try  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  A  valuable  report  in  regard  to  this  branch 
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of  tconotnic  wealth  was  presented  by  the  Argentine  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  First  International  Congress  of  Refrigerating  Industries,  held 
in  Paris  from  October  5  to  lo,  1908,  in  which  a  complete  history  of  the 
inception  and  development. of  the  freezing  establishments  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  given.  The  demand  for  glucose  has  led  to  the  recent  installation 
in  the  capital  of  a  factory  for  its  preparation,  and  the  duty  levied  on 
imports  of  this  character  will  enable  the  domestic  product  to  compete 
advantageously  with  that  introduced  from  abroad.  The  transport  of 
native  products  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  is  a  matter  of  accepted 
moment  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  purposed  to  include  in  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1910  a  section  devoted  to  the  display  of  railway  exhibits 
and  facilities. 

ECONO.MIC  STATUS  OF  BOI.IVIA. 

Bolivian  trade  values,  in  the  general  yearly  average  from  1904  to 
1907,  show  a  constant  advance;  the  returns  indicating  an  annual  aggre¬ 
gate  of  about  $35,000,000,  whereas  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  this  average  was  but  half  as  great.  With  the  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  Peru  and  Chile  for  a  maritime  outlet  for  Bolivian 
products  these  values  will  undoubtedly  increase,  while  the  opening  up 
of  railroad  communication  will  be  a  contributing  factor  in  this  result. 
In  1907  581  miles  of  railroad  were  built  and  the  lines  under  con¬ 
struction  aggregate  i  ,366  miles. 

BRAZIIJAN  TKK.VTIES  A.NT)  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK. 

With  the  ratification  by  the  Brazilian  Government  of  the  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Dutch  Guiana,  two  important  matters 
of  political  significance  have  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  Brazil, 
while  the  launching  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  loan,  the  final  arrangements 
for  which  are  reported  as  under  adjustment,  will  confirm  the  high  rank 
occupied  by  native  coffee  in  the  world’s  markets.  For  the  crop  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  shipments  of  this  commodity  from  the  ports  of 
Brazil  aggregated  nearly  i3,ooo,oo(j  bags,  a  little  more  than  the  average 
maintained  in  the  preceding  eight  years,  and  the  present  indications  for 
the  current  season  are  that  a  very  large  crop  will  be  harvested.  The 
granting  of  rebates  on  coffee  shipments  by  certain  steamship  lines  in 
the  European  carrying  trade  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  crop.  During  the  past  season  57  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  sent  to  Europe  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  American  ports. 
New  York  ranking  first.  Rubber  values  are  still  suffering  somewhat 
from  the  financial  depression  of  last  year,  the  first  three  months  of  1907 
and  1908  showing  a  difference  in  the  valuation  of  shipments  amounting 
to  $9,500,000. 
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UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  SALVADOR. 

The  Hon.  H.  Percival  Dodge,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Salvador  since  July  i,  1907, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  loth  of  January,  1870.  Harvard  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree,  magnum  cum  laiidv,  of  A.  B.  in  1892, 
and  three  years  later  he  obtained  that  of  LL.  B.,  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895.  From  1897  to  1898  he  studied 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  held  the  position  of  Third  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Berlin  from  1899  to  1900;  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Second  Secretary  in  1900,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  in  1902. 
After  four  years’  diplomatic  service  in  this  capacity  he  was  transferred 
to  Tokyo,  Japan,  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy,  remaining  there 
until  1907.  On  the  ist  day  of  July,  1908,  he  was  appointed  Env’oy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 


CHILEAN  REVENUES. 

In  estimating  fiscal  receipts  for  the  use  of  the  Chilean  Government 
during  the  present  year  an  excess  of  nearly  $2,500,000  is  reported  over 
expenditures,  the  largest  source  of  revenue  being  the  export  duty  levied 
on  nitrate,  which  figures  for  $22,000,000  in  a  total  of  $75,739,000.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  nitrate  for  the  first  si.x  months  of  1908-9  increased  by  200,000 
tons  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  while  a  pro¬ 
duction  increase  of  100,000  tons  is  noted.  Certain  modifications  in  the 
taxes  collected  on  the  exploitation  of  mining  properties  have  recently 
been  enacted. 


FOREIGNERS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

No  more  adequate  tribute  to  the  progressive  spirit  animating  the 
President  of  Colombia  has  been  paid  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  Executive  of  the  two  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  one  of  which  had  landed  237  laborers  for  work  on  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Railway.  Mr.  Russell  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  for¬ 
eign  residents  in  the  Republic,  saying: 

I  take  the  liljerty  of  rising  on  l)ehalf  of  the  British  and  foreign  residents  in  Colombia 
to  express  to  Your  Excellency  our  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Colombia  for 
the  consideration  and  facilities  afforded  to  all  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises  estab¬ 
lished  in  Colombia  during  the  time  you  have  occupied  the  position  as  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Not  only  are  capitalized  enterprises  fomented  by  Government  con¬ 
cessions,  but  professional  men  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  avocations. 


HONORABLE  H.  PERCIVAL  DODGE, 

Kuvoy  Kxtraoriliiiiiry  iiikI  Ministfr  I’lenipotentiary  from  tlu-  I'liitfil  States  to  Salvador. 
Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 
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COSTA  RICAN'  ANTIQI  ITIES. 

The  Minister  from  Costa  Rica  at  Washington,  Senor  Don  Joaqi  ix 
Bernardo  Calv^o,  has  forwarded  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  an  interesting  statement,  published  in  a  local 
paper,  concerning  the  remarkably  interesting  relics  of  Indian  life  to  be 
encountered  in  the  Republic.  The  field  for  explorations  by  antiqua¬ 
rians  afforded  by  the  countries  of  Latin  America  offers  many  interesting 
])ossibilities  and  the  similarity  of  burial  customs  to  those  of  supiwsedly 
older  civilizations  assuredly  indicates  a  common  origin. 


IRRIGATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  steady  onward  movement  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  evidenced 
in  the  Government  propaganda  with  regard  to  irrigation  in  the  country, 
it  having  been  decided  to  construct  a  scries  of  canals  for  the  jmrpose  of 
reclaiming  a  large  fertile  tract  at  a  cost  of  8500,000. 


PLANS  For  the  exposition  in  ECUADOR. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Russell,  Commissioner-General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  National  Exjjosition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Ecuador  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  is  about  to  leave  for  Quito  in  order  to  make  final  arrangements  for 
the  jjarticipation  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Russell  has  communicated 
with  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  and  is  anxious  to  have  suggestions 
from  them,  or  from  other  jiersons  interested,  as  to  what  they  would  like 
to  exhibit.  He  can  be  addressed  care  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 


Ecuador’s  trade  and  progress. 

In  the  general  crisis  attending  trade  relations  in  1907  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  for  that  year  showed  an  increased 
valuation  of  nearly  81,500,000.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  increase  was  on  the  side  of  imports  almost  entirely,  thus 
showing  the  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  Total 
trade  values  were  821,643,200,  P'rance  taking  first  rank  as  a  receiver  of 
exports  and  Great  Britain  retaining  her  place  as  chief  supplier  of  imports. 
Cacao  figures  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  export  value  and  50  per  cent 
of  that  product  is  shipped  to  I'rance.  The  United  States  occupies  second 
place  on  both  export  and  import  lists  of  the  country.  With  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  eontract  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  corporation  of  foreign  bond¬ 
holders  as  reported  by  United  States  Minister  Fox  and  officially  noted 
in  the  Ecuador  Government  organs,  the  administration  of  President 
Alfaro  is  enabled  to  complete  many  works  of  public  utility. 


HONORABLE  JOHN  GARDNER  COOLIDGE, 


Former  Kiivoy  Kxtraonliniiry  ami  Minister  I’leniiMitentiary  from  tlie  I’niteil  States  to  XiearaKua. 
Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 
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DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  JOHN  C.AKDNER  COOLIDOE. 

The  Honorable  John  Gardner  Coolidoe.  I^nvoy  lixtraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua,  has  jire- 
scnted  his  resignation  to  the  State  Department,  effective  November  19, 
1908.  Mr.  Coolidoe  entered  the  diplomatic  service  May  22,  1902,  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  China;  was  named  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  at  Mexico  City  January  10,  1907;  and  on  June  5  of  the  present 
year  was  given  his  ministerial  appointment. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRCCTION  IN  GC.XTEMALA. 

Following  upon  the  successful  termination  of  her  interoceanic  route, 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  reported  to  be  entering  upon  a  contract  for 
an  intercontinental  line  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  an  all-rail 
connection  with  the  United  States.  The  projected  line  is  to  reach  the 
Mexican  frontier  at  Ayutla  and  the  proposed  widening  of  the  gauge  of 
Guatemalan  roads  will  enable  the  transfer  of  trains  to  be  made  without 
difliculty. 


THE  MINES  OF  HONDl'RAS. 

In  connection  with  the  information  concerning  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  railroad  line  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
penetrating  a  region  known  to  abound  in  minerals  of  great  value,  the 
report  contained  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on  mining  conditions  in 
the  Republic  is  pertinent.  From  the  Rosario  mining  property,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  best  equipped  in  the  country,  over  $12,000,000  worth 
of  ores  have  been  taken,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  modern  methods  of  exploitation  generally  would  result  in  a  vast 
increase  in  the  output  of  other  sections. 


MEXICO’S  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  establishment  of  a  huge  canning  and  packing  establishment  in 
Mexico  City  in  1905  was  regarded  as  the  inception  of  a  great  enterprise, 
but  the  reorganized  company’s  prospectus  carries  with  it  the  opening 
of  two  auxiliary  plants,  making  a  total  of  four  under  the  management 
of  a  national  packing  company,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  beef-packing 
business  of  Mexico.  The  importance  attached  to  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Republic  is  evidenced  by  the  widespread  interest  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  great  wells  of  the  country,  while  the  report  made  on 
the  oil  regions  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  proves 
the  yet  unexploited  values  of  these  deposits.  Of  not  less  importance  is 
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the  establishment  of  a  great  cement  plant  in  Hidalgo,  while  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  jiort  of  .Manzanillo  on  the  west  coast  with  the  interior  hv  the 
newly  opened  railroad  from  Tuxpan  will  open  np  vast  commercial 
possibilities  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Republic.  The  breakwater  at 
Manzanillo  is  said  to  be  a  more  imposing  work  than  those  of  Cherbourg 
and  Plymouth.  Me.xican  exhibits  made  at  the  New  Kngland  Food 
Fair  in  Boston  occasioned  the  most  profound  interest,  and  on  the  dav 
set  aside  as  “Mexico’s  Day"  emphasis  was  placed  in  the  delivery  of 
speeches  on  the  value  of  the  exchange  of  products  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 


PAR.XGl'AV’s  TRADE  VALUES. 

In  the  statement  as  to  the  value  of  foreign  commerce  transacted  by 
Paraguay  the  latest  figures  covering  the  year  1907  show  a  total  of 
$11,097,382,  or  over  S2,cx)o,ocx)  advance  as  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  Si,ooo,ckx)  more  than  a  previously  published  estimate. 
The  neighboring  Republic  of  the  .\rgentinc  is  the  princijial  purchaser  of 
Paraguayan  exports,  while  the  sole  declared  item  shipped  to  the  United 
States  is  known  as  “oil  of  petitgrain,"  an  essence  extracted  from  the 
leaf  of  the  orange  tree. 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OK  PERU. 

President  Legih.v  greeted  his  people  for  the  first  time  in  his  executive 
capacity  at  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Peruvian  Congress 
in  September,  1908.  .\fter  paying  high  tribute  to  his  predecessor  in 
office,  he  reiterated  his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  high  policies  which 
had  characterized  his  tenure  of  power.  The  questions  of  increasing 
immigration  in  the  country,  the  completion  of  railway  systems,  the 
encouragement  of  educational  measures,  the  irrigation  of  larger  coastal 
tracts,  and  the  sanitation  of  ports  and  cities  were  all  considered,  and  fore¬ 
cast  made  of  the  continued  progress  of  the  Republic. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SALVADOR. 

The  United  States  Vice-Consul  in  San  Salvador  having  requested  from 
the  Government  of  Salvador  a  general  statement  of  economic  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  Republic,  the  reply  was  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial,”  the  whole  making  a  valuable  resume  of  the  status  of 
the  country.  The  annual  coffee  crop  was  stated  at  about  37,500  tons, 
valued  at  $5,000,000,  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States  figuring  for 
about  $1,000,000.  The  crop  of  1907  was,  however,  somewhat  short  while 
the  1908  production  is  estimated  at  about  35,000  tons,  .\nothet  item 


HONORABLE  HENRY  W.  FURNtSS, 

Kiivoy  Kxiraonlimir.v  anil  MiiiisUT  rieiiiiKitniitiary  from  tlio  rnitoil  Sfati-s  to  Haiti. 
Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 
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of  importance  on  the  export  list  of  the  country  is  comprised  in  mineral 
ores,  gold  and  silver  leading.  The  mining  districts  are  said  to  be  very 
rich  and  the  construction  of  adequate  transport  facilities  would  greatlv 
stimulate  the  output  from  these  sections.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  Republic  are  valued  at  nearly 
$5,000,000. 


I’NITEI)  ST.\TKS  MINISTER  To  HAITI. 

The  Hon.  Henry  \V.  Furniss,  Envoy  lixtraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  first 
entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  on  January  14,  1898,  as  Consul  to  Bahia, 
Brazil,  where  he  remained  until  November  23,  1905,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  present  post  by  President  Roosevelt. 


PHARMACIES  IN  I  Rl’CH  AY. 

A  new  bill  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  Uruguay  has  been 
presented  to  the  National  Congress  which  is  intended  to  safeguard  in 
every  manner  possible  the  health  of  the  public.  The  holding  of  medical 
congresses  and  the  signing  of  sanitary  conventions  have  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  the  general  interest  in  pharmaceutical  studies  and  the  Government 
is  awake  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  all  contingencies  in  the  matter. 


COM.MERCIAL  TRANS.\CTI()NS  OE  VENEZUELA. 

In  reporting  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  during  the  calendar 
year  1907,  the  "Gaceta  Oficial  ”  shows  a  slight  loss  in  exports  and  a  gain 
in  imports  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve  months,  the  total  val¬ 
uation  for  both  branches  of  trade  being  $27,028,200.  In  exports  placed 
at  $16,256,560  coffee  ranks  first,  for  $7,232,900,  the  shipments  being 
nearly  2,000,000  pounds  less  than  those  sent  abroad  in  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7.  On  the  other  hand,  both  cacao  and  rubber  show  important 
gains  in  quantity  and  value.  The  United  States  stands  first  as  a  receiver 
of  Venezuelan  products,  figuring  for  $6,100,000. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  PANAMA. 

The  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  takes  particular 
pleasure  in  welcoming  Mr.  C.  C.  Arosemena,  the  new  Minister  from 
Panama  to  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board. 
Mr.  Arosemena  has  been  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Washington  since 
Panama  became  a  Republic.  The  distinction  of  being  made  head  of 
the  Legation  is  a  well  merited  reward. 


UXDElv  the  auspices  of  tlie  (Jovenunent  of  Costa  Rica  there 
has  recently  been  issued,  in  Washington,  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  hook,  in  which  are  published  the  observations  of 
I*rof.  II.  PrrriKH  on  the  ‘‘Common  Plants  of  Costa  Rica." 
I'hese  observations  were  made  in  the  courst^  of  seventeen  years  of 
explorations  in  the  Republic,  a  large  part  of  the  time  under  the 
direction  of  F/sico-Geof/rafco."  whose  services  to  the 

country  have  been  so  great  and  profitable.  Commenting  on  the 
work,  the  Minister  from  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States,  Senor 
Don  JoAQT'ix  Bkkxakdo  Caia'o.  states  that  aftei'  a  pn^face  by 
Prof.  O.  F.  C(M)K,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plants  in  the  IX'part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  there  follows  a  val¬ 
uable  and  brilliant  introduction  covering  a  history  of  botanical 
exi)loration  in  Costa  Rica,  begun  in  IS-Kt  by  the  Danish  naturalist. 
Andres  Saxdoe  OEKS-ra).  to  which  work  the  etiorts  of  such  notable 
scientists  as  Drs.  Moritz  AVaoxkr.  Care  Sciierzer,  Aeejandro 
Fraxtzii  s,  Caruis  Hoefmax.  Herman  Wexdland.  Donneee  Smith, 
PoEAKowsKY.  Lehman.  Bioeey.  Tondez.  and  others  have  contrib¬ 
uted.  The  hook  contains  ITfi  pages,  (piarto.  and  31  fine  photograjihic 
rei)roductions.  Professor  Pittier  reports  that  his  investigations  have 
resulted  in  the  study  of  1(),000  specimens,  representing  as  many  loca¬ 
tions,  and  of  about  .a.OOO  ])lant  species.  lie  adds  that,  considering  all 
things,  no  country  of  America  has  been  so  thoroughly  exploi'ed,  and 
that  the  plant  life  of  Costa  Rica  is  at  the  present  time  the  richest 
of  its  class  from  the  Rio  (Irande  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pittier  is  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Bureau  of  Plants,  and  has  jmblished  several  works 
covering  some  of  the  branches  of  his  extensive  knowledge.  lie  is 
also  the  author  of  an  official  maji  of  Costa  Rica  shortly  to  be  issued 
in  (lermany. 


The  great  interest  felt  throughout  the  mining  world  with  regard 
to  the  projected  new  law  governing  the  mineral  industry,  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Mexican  Government,  renders  of  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  “The  Official  Mining  Directory  of  Mexico"  (Spanish  and 
English),  recently  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  liibrary,  being 
the  tenth  volume  of  a  series  of  illustrated  works  dealing  with  the 
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frreat  resources  of  that  Republic,  jnihlished  by  Joux  K.  Soxithwortii 
and  Percy  (J.  Iba.Ms  under  ^overniuent  authorization.  The  annual 
publication  of  this  volume  has  become  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  develoimient  of  prospects,  the  consolidation  of  inter¬ 
ests,  of  cbangfes  of  ownership,  and  the  abandonment  of  proj^erties. 
Amon^  the  subjects  adequately  treated  are:  The  history  of  mining; 
number  and  geographical  distribution  of  mines;  a  sketch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics;  the  processes  followed  in 
Mexican  mining  treatment;  an  outline  of  the  functions  of  the  Mining 
Chamber  of  Mexico;  the  main  provisions  of  the  mining  law  and  a 
complete  directory.  State  by  State,  of  the  various  mining  properties, 
their  capitalization,  output,  and  official  connections.  Not  the  least 
valuable  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  glossary  of  Mexican 
mining  terms,  the  compilation  of  which  is  accredited  to  “  The  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.’'  The  Avhole 
is  a  book  of  reference  of  unquestioned  merit. 


As  a  standard  work  of  reference,  “  The  Argentine  Year  Book 
1907-8”  (John  Grant  and  Son,  Buenos  Aires),  maintains  its  record 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  resources  of  this 
magnificent  country.  Data  on  commerce  and  industries  are  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  190G  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  sxip- 
plementary  information  is  added  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907. 
Argentine  history,  political  institutions,  financial  status,  economic 
conditions,  industrial  development,  physical  geography,  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  railway  construction,  educational  progress,  and,  in  fact,  every 
phase  of  national  life,  find  their  adequate  delineation  in  this  valuable 
publication.  Attention  is  called  to  the  discrepancies  existing  in  the 
trade  returns  compiled  from  Argentine  sources  and  those  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  selling  countries,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reconciling  the  various  reports  in  the  present  conditions 
attached  to  compiling  of  commercial  statistics  for  comparative  pur- 
j)oses.  Maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  add  illumination  to  the 
mass  of  facts  set  forth  in  the  subject-matter. 


On  the  Plantation,  Cultivation,  and  Curing  of  Para  Indian  Rubber 
{Ilevea  hrasiliensis) ,  with  an  account  of  its  introduction  from  the 
west  to  the  eastern  tropics,  by  II.  A.  '\VicKirA:\r.  London,  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  (Limited).  1908.  Pages  78. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  instructive  book  for  the  mere  student  of  trop¬ 
ical  agriculture,  but  it  will  prove  doubly  valuable  for  the  practical 
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man  who  wishes  to  start  a  plantation  of  rubber  trees  on  niodern 
lines.  It  is  of  decided  interest  because  ^Ir.  '\Vickiia:m  speaks  from  a 
long  and  intimate  experience  both  in  Brazil,  where  he  was  a  rubber 
agent,  and  in  the  eastern  possessions  of  (Ireat  Britain,  into  which  he 
finally  introduced,  with  commercial  as  well  as  botanical  success,  the 
Brazilian  rubber  tree.  The  main  jiortion  of  the  book  is  given  to  in¬ 
struction  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  plantation  in  entireh'  new 
soil.  This  is  so  systeinized  that  any  intelligent  agriculturist  can  fol¬ 
low  the  rules.  Mr.  Wickham's  results  Avere  obtained  with  the  //<  /wl 
which  he  thinks  the  liest  tiw  for  rubber  culture  and  cultivation,  but 
the  principles  maj'  be  applied,  with  allowance  for  change  in  local  con¬ 
ditions,  to  other  trees  that  yield  a  rubber  latex. 


Bnder  the  able  administration  of  Senor  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Ki  iz 
{Director  General  de  h'sfadlstira) ,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government  is  issuing  its  trade  reports  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch.  In  order  to  simplify  data  for  comparative  purposes, 
it  was  decided  from  July  1.  1!)08,  to  issue  complete  reports  not  only 
for  half-yearly  periods,  or  for  fiscal  years,  as  previously  done,  but 
also  to  make  public  statements  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
country  for  calendar  years.  Thus,  information  as  to  the  destination 
and  origin  of  each  article  shipiied  and  received  by  the  ports  of  the 
country  is  readily  available  in  the  Statistical  Bulletin  {Holetin  de 
lii,stad!sfiea) ,  issued  monthly  by  the  Government,  while  the  "  Garefa 
Ofcial^'  in  its  daily  numlH'rs  contains  details  as  to  the  financial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  educational  progress  of  the  liepublic,  supplied  by  the  same 
authority. 


Sdnnenhlicke  rom  lateinisehen  Anierika,  von  Cari.  Beck  (New 
York).  Snap  shots  of  Latin  America.)  Berlin.  SW  48,  Leonhard 
Simion  Xf.,  publisher.  1908.  Pages  231.  It  is  becoming  popular  for 
surgeons  to  write  books  dealing  with  matters  outside  their  technical 
jirofession.  They  are  keen  observers  as  a  rule  and  judge  from  a  well- 
established  standpoint.  This  latest  contribution  on  travel  is  written 
by  one  of  New  York’s  most  distinguished  surgeons,  a  man  of  strong 
Teutonic  blood  and  education,  but  a  hearty  American  by  adojition 
and  residence.  Doctor  Beck  had  the  pleasure  of  a  winter  cruise  on 
a  German  steamer  to  Jamaica,  Colombia,  Costa  Bica,  and  Panama, 
and  tells  the  public  about  it.  The  book  is  altogether  personal,  and 
the  impressions  almost  in  every  case  as  much  snap  shots  as  the  9(» 
photographs  illustrating  the  text.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  study  more  carefully  the  history  of  Colombia,  for  some  of  the 
statements  about  that  Re2mblic  are  based  more  on  gossip)  than  on  fact. 
One  decided  value  possessed  by  the  book  is  its  descriiition  of  the  hos- 
jiitals  established  in  the  seaiiorts  visited. 
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dare  Telegrafea  *l  li  C.  Quinta  edicion.  1908.  New  York, 
American  Code  Company.  Pages  1400.  To  realize  the  immensity 
of  business  and  the  increasing  importance  of  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  such 
a  book  as  this  latest  publication  of  the  A  B  C  (American  Code  Com¬ 
pany).  There  are  over  100.000  combinations  transmissible  in  Span¬ 
ish  by  this  code,  and  there  are  3.000  blanks  offered  for  personal  cipher 
use.  No  251’actical  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  its  value  to  one  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  a  code  book,  but  to  the  business  man,  to  whom  a  code  is  an 
economical  necessity,  it  would  seem  that  no  more  comi)lete  or  service¬ 
able  tool  could  be  devised  for  telegraphic  corresiiondence  between 
himself  and  (Spanish)  associates.  Among  Spanish  business  men 
themselves,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  the  code  long  ago 
proved  its  worth,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
tifth  edition. 


No.  21,  Consular  lieiwrts.  Annual  Series,  issued  by  the  Dei^artment 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States,  embodies  the  reports 
transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  by  the  various  consular 
officers  credited  to  the  Brazilian  Keptiblic.  The  commerce  of  the 
whole  countiT  is  covered  by  Consul-deneral  George  E.  Anderson, 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  who  gives  the  trade  figures  as  $190,904,149  for 
imports  and  $203,299,744  for  exports  during  1907.  F rom  Bahia,  the 
district  is  reported  on  by  Consul  Pierre  Paul  Demers;  from  Per¬ 
nambuco.  by  Consjd  George  A.  Ciiamberi.ain  ;  from  Santos,  by  Con¬ 
sul  John  W.  OTIara  ;  and  a  general  statement  is  made  by  Hon.  John 
M.  Carson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  in  transmitting 
the  report  to  the  Secretary.  The  whole  is  a  valuable  document  on 
Brazilian  affairs,  economic,  financial,  and  industrial. 


J'he  literature  on  Mexico  has  Ixien  further  enriched  by  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Mexiho,''  by  Orla  Holm,  with  contributions  on  economical 
and  political  conditions  by  Ralph  Zurn.  The  publishers  are  F. 
Fontane  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Among  other  excellent  information,  the 
author  gives  voice  to  the  statement  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  some  Sjianish  l)efore  satisfactorily  visiting  Mexico.  This  irn- 
j)ortant  factor  is  only  too  often  ov’erlooked,  and  to  it  must  be  attrib- 
i;ted  the  disapiiointments  ex|)erienced  regarding  so  interesting  a 
country.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  person  if  not  perfectly  master  of 
the  language,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  visit  the  more  out-of- 
the-way  jjlaces,  will  enjoy  his  stay  a  great  deal  more  and  will  derive 
greater  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  country  than  the  person  who 
only  sees  the  superficial  things  which  are  always  shown  to  tourists. 
The  book  is  not  illustrated. 
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A  descriptive  painpldet  of  ‘‘  The  Atrato  in  Colombia  ''  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Columbus  ^lemorial  Library  by  the  Minister  from  Co¬ 
lombia  in  the  United  States,  Sehor  Don  Enrique  Cortes,  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  exposition  of  what  is  probably  the  richest  region  in  the  confines 
of  the  Republic.  The  larjre  territory  of  the  Choco  or  Atrato  refjion, 
as  it  is  called,  because  of  the  "I'eat  river  traversing  it,  is  rich  not  only 
in  valuable  minerals,  but  also  in  agricultural  lands,  Avhile  large  tracts 
are  covered  with  forests  producing  all  varieties  of  timber  and  resinous 
plants. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU. 

The  liulletin  issued  by  the  Central  American  International  Bureau 
inaugurated  on  September  15,  1908,  in  Guatemala  has  been  received 
by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  subject-matter  apjiearing  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

Publication  is  made  of  the  convention  whereby  the  establishment 
of  the  Central  American  Bureau  was  agreed  upon  during  the  course 
of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  held  in  Washington  in 
the  latter  part  of  1007 ;  also  of  the  decree  of  the  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala  fixing  the  date  and  location  for  the  inception  of  the  bureau. 

Forecast  of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  bureau  is  made  by  Dr.  A. 
Batres  Jauregui,  in  a  contributed  article,  who  states  that  the  mission 
of  the  body  is  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  C’entral  America. 

Other  subject-matter  includes  the  relation  of  a  curious  incident 
happening  in  Guatemala  in  consequence  of  the  coming  of  a  French 
emissary  in  1811,  by  Senor  Don  Ramon  A.  Salazar;  a  jiaper  on  the 
unification  of  teaching,  by  Senor  Don  Manuel  Valle;  one  on  the 
unification  of  legislation,  by  Senor  Don  Alberto  Mencos;  and  a  final 
word  on  the  development  of  commerce  between  the  Central  American 
populations  as  one  of  the  preferable  means  of  realizing  their  union, 
by  Seiior  Don  Jose  Matos. 
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IX  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  and  economic  status  of  Brazil, 
published  in  the  October,  1908,  number  of  ‘‘‘^Revista  de  Derechos 
Ilistoria  y  Letras  ”  (Buenos  Aires),  it  is  stated  that  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  country  have  never  been  thoroughly  exploited. 
Aj^art  from  its  well-known  coffee  and  rubber  production,  the  States 
of  Amazonas,  Para,  Bahia,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro  might  supply  the 
whole  world  with  dried  and  salted  fish ;  in  the  mineral  kingdom  abun¬ 
dant  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  exist;  diamonds  are  found  in 
the  Tubagy  Riv^er  and  its  affluents;  mercury  on  the  margins  of  the 
Boguassu;  mountains  of  nitrate  in  Yaguaruihyra,  also  magnetic  iron, 
manganese,  marble,  etc.  The  State  of  Espiritu  Santo  is  renowned 
for  its  lumber  and  dyewoods,  while  this  section  formerly  exported 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  fish,  and  cigars.  It  also  produces  a  va¬ 
riety  of  silk  of  the  highest  rank,  “  Bombyx.”  The  State  of  Siio 
Paulo  is  rich  in  textile  plants,  and  Alinas  Geraes,  apart  from  its 
mineral  deposits,  has  immense  possibilities  as  a  producer  of  mineral 
waters.  Formerly  the  State  of  Parana  exported  rice,  barley,  and 
other  vegetable  iiroducts,  and  Pernambuco  cotton  is  of  the  high  grade 
known  as  “  Sea  Island."  In  Piauhy  the  pastoral  industry  offers 
alluring  prospects.  With  the  development  of  transport  facilities  and 
the  application  of  modern  methods  of  exploitation,  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  will  give  it  proper  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


The  “Bankers’  Magazine"  for  October,  1908,  bears  the  sub-title 
“  Mexican  Banking  XuiuIku’,”  and  contains  an  extended  consideration 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  ca2iital,  to  be  followed  in  succeeding 
issues  by  articles  on  the  banks  of  the  several  States  of  the  Republic. 
A  large  part  of  the  capital  for  Mexican  banks  has  been  supplied  by 
E" ranee,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  crisis  of  the  latter 
months  of  1907  no  failures  were  reported  from  Mexico.  The  j^reser- 
vation  of  Mexico’s  credit  and  the  solid  advancement  and  jirosperity 
of  the  country  have  been  largely  due  to  the  wisdom  and  exioert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ^Minister  of  F'inance,  Mr.  Limaxtour,  who  has  been  a 
worthy  coadjutor  of  President  Diaz  in  his  labors  for  the  public  good. 
The  section  devoted  exclusively  to  Latin  America,  and  covering  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
western  continent,  is  prefaced  by  the  following  statement  of  Presi- 
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dent  liouSEVELT  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Pan-American  liuildinjr.  in  May,  1908 : 

In  tlie  century  that  has  passeil  the  (levelo])nient  of  North  America  has,  on 
the  whole,  prix-eedwl  faster  than  the  development  of  South  America;  but  in 
the  century  that  has  now  oi»ened  I  believe  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  will 
see  sncli  extraordinary  development  in  wealtli,  in  population,  in  all  that  m.ikes 
for  profrress,  as  will  l>e  s<H*n  from  tlie  nortliern  boundary  of  Mexico  through  all 
Central  and  South  America. 


Under  tlie  whimsical  title  "  To  the  Cold  Land  of  Fire,"  Charles 
Wellington  Ft  rlong  narrates  in  *'■  Harper's  Monthly  ^lagazine  " 
for  November.  1908,  the  details  of  a  trip  made  to  Tierra  del  Fuejfo  on 
a  ‘‘tramp"  steamer.  From  Sandy  Ilook  (New  York)  to  Sandy 
Point  or  Pnnta  Arenas  (Chile)  the  voyage  was  without  event  save 
the  short  stop  in  the  harbor  of  Montevideo,  studded  with  shipping 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  From  that  point  southward  the  same 
route  was  followed  as  was  taken  by  the  interpid  Magalhaes  throe 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  previously  till  final  anchorage  in  the 
strait  that  hears  his  name.  On  the  Argentine  war  .ship  Presidentc 
Sarm lento  the  voyage  was  continued  to  Ushiiaia.  a  small  penal  colony 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  and  the  southernmost 
town  in  the  world,  whence  exiieditions  were  jirojected  to  the  homes  of 
the  Yaghan  or  Canoe  Indians  who  inhabit  the  out-of-the-way  shores 
of  the  bays  and  inlets  in  which  the  region  abounds.  The  wondrous 
lieauty  of  Blount  Sarmiento,  the  pathetic  memories  awakened  by  a 
visit  to  Port  Famine,  and  the  excitements  of  the  passage  in  and 
around  the  Fuegian  Archijielago  are  grajihically  dejiicted,  while 
adequate  tribute  is  rendered  to  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Argentine  Navy,  by  whom  the  success  of  the  trip  was  greatly 
furthered. 


‘‘Two  South  American  Presidents"  form  the  subjects  of  a  sketch 
made  by  Charles  M.  Pepper  for  the  “  Keview  of  Reviews"  in  its 
November  issue,  the  careers  of  Senor  Don  Aitgusto  B.  Leguia,  of 
Peru,  and  Senor  Don  Issiael  ^Iontes,  of  Bolivia,  being  outlined  for 
consideration.  The  Peruvian  f^xecutive  has  recently  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  President  Montes  has  continued  in  office  for  another  year 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  I*resident-elect  Guactialla. 
Particular  stre.ss  is  laid  by  Mr.  Pepper  upon  the  unimpassioned  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  recent  elections  in  the  two  Republics,  it  being  recognized 
that  what  has  come  to  lie  called  the  “  Root  era  ’’  has  had  its  effect 
not  only  in  cementing  the  nations  of  the  New  World  but  also  in  uni¬ 
fying  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  individual  countries.  This 
national  status  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  commercial  progress  of 
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the  Republics  and  in  the  hi"h  character  reipiired  in  its  chief  officials. 
Bolivian  commerce  is  shown  to  have  doubled  within  a  decade,  while 
that  of  Peru  has  increased  200  ])er  cent.  Tril)ute  is  paid  to  both 
Executives  for  their  ready  perception  of  the  necessity  for  establish¬ 
ing  communication  facilities  throughout  their  respective  countries 
and  for  the  develojiment  of  their  national  resources. 


”  The  Journal  of  American  History"  in  its  sumptuous  second  anni¬ 
versary  number  for  the  <jnarter  ( )ctober-I)ecember,  1008,  includes  the 
lecord  of  a  voyage  made  from  the  Philijipiues  to  America  in  lODT.  by 
Dr.  Francis  (iejiei.i.i  Carkri,  a  distinguished  Italian  traveler.  This 
voyage,  which  formed  part  of  a  trip  around  the  world,  was  made 
from  Cavite  on  the  King's  annual  ship  or  galleon,  starting  about  the 
1st  of  July  and  making  its  first  port  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  bearing 
the  money  and  revenue  of  the  King  to  Madrid.  The  length  of  time 
given  for  the  trip  was  two  hundred  and  four  days,  or  nearly  seven 
months,  and  the  hardships  and  perils  encountered,  while  they  make 
fascinating  reading,  are  only  understandable  as  indications  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  of  the  times.  Another  reminder  of  Spanish  tradi¬ 
tions  is  furnished  by  the  narration  of  “Adventures  Along  the  Historic 
Santa  Fe  Trail,"  while  the  existing  unity  of  feeling  between  North 
and  South  America  is  evidenced  by  the  greetings  sent  to  the  American 
jieople  through  the  “Journal  "  by  President  Pedro  ^Iontt,  of  Chile, 
forwarding  his  autograph  portrait,  which  is  reproduced,  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  cordial  friendship  that  exists  through  Pan  America. 


Interesting  data  concerning  the  “  Rubber  Industry  in  Tropical 
Mexico  ”  is  found  in  the  November  number  of  ‘‘  The  Pacific  Monthly,” 
it  being  adequately  demonstrated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the  Republic.  A  reproduction 
of  statistics  shows  that  locally  jiroduced  rubber  for  export  to  one  New 
York  firm  increased  from  7.000  jiounds  in  1000  to  182,210  in  1007,  of 
which  not  more  than  4.000  pounds  were  of  the  wild  variety.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Ceylon  production,  which  is  safeguarded  by  prominent 
British  capitalists,  this  output  is  greater  than  any  shipments  recorded 
])rior  to  1000.  while  it  was  in  excess  of  all  Mexican  rubber  shipments, 
of  whatever  kind,  for  the  year  1897-08.  Those  sections  of  the  States 
of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas,  lying  in  what  is  known  as  the  rubber  belt, 
possess  all  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions  required  for  the 
development  of  this  culture,  while  the  ju’ojected  opening  up  of  the 
district  by  a  new  railway  line  will  contribute  powerfully  to  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  capitalized  interest. 
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•‘The  Pan-American  Magrazine "  for  October,  11)08,  dev'otes  the 
bulk  of  its  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  resources  of  the  ^lexican 
State  of  Chiapas,  paidicularly  as  exeinjilified  in  its  jrreat  coffee  plan¬ 
tation  in  the  Socomisco  district.  From  these  plantations  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  IDOS  crop  will  approximate  15.000,000  pounds,  Avith  a 
value  of  $1,500,000  gold,  while  the  jiossibilities  of  the  section  are 
stated  to  be  100.000.000  pounds  and  $10,000,000.  Ruliber,  rice,  cacao, 
and  tobacco  form  other  items  of  production  Avhose  mai’ketable  A’alues 
have  been  sustained  at  home  and  abroad  while  the  abundance  of 
water  makes  the  region  adaptable  to  the  development  of  other  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  and  the  Pan-American  Railway  facilitates  the  inter¬ 
change  of  its  products  for  the  commodities  of  other  lands. 


Volume  1.  number  1,  of  El  Miindo  de  Iloy  ”  has  been  received 
in  the  Xovember  issue  of  that  magazine  sent  to  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  a  Spanish  edition  of  the 
well-known  periodical,  “  The  World  To-day,’’  published  in  Chicago 
and  prepared  for  circulation  in  Central  and  South  America,  ^lexico, 
Cuba,  Spain.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Primarily 
for  the  promotion  of  mutual  knowledge  between  the  nations  of 
America,  the  quarterly  issues  of  the  magazine  will  also  contain  papers 
on  such  kindred  topics  as  seem  pertinent.  The  list  of  contributors 
to  the  initial  number  is  ample  forecast  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
its  work.  Many  illustrations  of  picturesque  and  little-known  sections 
embellish  the  pages. 


An  interesting  narration  of  the  fate  of  the  “  Last  Pirates  of  the 
Spanish  Main  ”  is  published  in  the  Outing  ^lagazine  ”  for  Xovem¬ 
ber,  the  bulk  of  the  story  being  the  iiersonal  recollections  of  one  of  the 
surviv'ors  of  the  brig  Mexican^  which  was  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
pirate  ship  Pinda.  The  apprehension  and  subsequent  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  outlaws  at  Boston,  in  1835,  were  the  occasion  of  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  though  one  of  the  band,  having  turned  states 
evidence,  was  acquitted,  and.  as  is  naively  stated,  his  erstwhile  enemies 
in  Salem  afterwards  “  took  the  trouble  to  find  the  former  pirate  and 
spin  a  yarn  or  two  with  him  over  a  cool  glass  and  a  long  black  cigar.” 


The  series  of  papers  on  •‘  Coffee  Culture  and  Preparation,”  prepared 
for  the  “Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,”  furnishes,  in  the  Xovember 
number,  information  devoted  to  Latin- American  countries  with 
descrijitions  of  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the  plant  in  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Cuba,  and  other 
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West  Indies  and  the  Guianas.  While  some  attention  is  given  in  all 
of  these  countries  to  coffee  culture,  the  production  is  not  sufficient  to 
render  them  separately  important  factors  in  the  world's  market, 
with  the  exception  of  Porto  Rico  (where  the  1007  export  was  valued 
at  $4,003,004),  Jamaica,  and  the  Guianas. 


Volume  1,  number  '2,  of  “A7  Xotkiero"’  (San  Francisco)  has  been 
received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  and  as  its  announced 
purpose  is  to  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  luisiness  interests  of  the 
Fnited  States  in  relation  to  the  Spanish-speaking  countries,  publica¬ 
tion  is  made  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  Of  notable  importance 
among  other  articles  is  a  paper  on  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  in  which 
much  valuable  data  is  condensed,  while  California  merchants  are 
incited  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  matter  of  Mexican  trade. 


‘•The  Spice  Mill'’  for  November  continues  its  publication  of  the 
report  on  the  “  Coffee  Industry  in  Spanish  America.”  with  a  further 
consideration  of  the  Guatemala  production.  Other  coffee  notes  cover¬ 
ing  the  Santos  output  and  the  culture  in  Columbia  are  reproduced 
from  the  October  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  and  publication  is 
made  of  the  statement  recently  prepared  by  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  (lEoiuiE  E.  Anderson,  concerning  the 
world’s  coffee  production  and  distribution. 


In  its  consideration  of  the  march  of  events,  “  The  World’s  AVork  ” 
for  November  refers  to  the  good  work  being  done  at  Panama,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  canal  building  but  in  the  sanitary  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  zone;  also  to  the  fact  that  the  most  jiowerful  battle  ship 
in  the  world  was  launched  from  a  London  yard  in  the  autumn  of 
1008,  built  under  contract  with  the  Brazilian  (iovernment,  and  that 
two  more  of  the  same  type  are  under  construction. 


Stating  that  the  total  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe  and  America 
is  17,500,000  bags  (13*2  iiounds  each)  annually,  William  Harrison 
Ukers,  in  fhe  “  Saturday  Evening  Post  ”  for  October  31,  1008.  de¬ 
tails  the  growth  of  the  coffee  industry  and  outlines  the  efforts  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  so  regulate  production  and  sale  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  “  the  breakfast  cup  from  overflowing.” 


The  oil  treasure  of  Mexico  is  discussed  in  the  “  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Alagazine  ”  for  November  by  Russell  Hastings  Millward, 
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rnited  States  Vice-Consul  at  Tampico,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  disastrous  re'^ults  of  the  gieat  fire  at  San  (leroniino  properties, 
where,  in  a  conflagration  lasting  from  July  4  to  August  80. 15)0S.  from 
00.000  to  70.000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed,  with  a  monetary  loss 
estimated  at  more  than  $8,000,000. 


"Pcfermann's-  MitteihuKjeu."  volume  .'id.  l‘.H)S.  No.  S.  contains  an 
article  by  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Ke(;el,  of  Wurzburg.  Cxermany.  entitled 
"ZiirPaiKdUdhaHalfnujc"  (concerning  the  Panama  Canal).  It  di:-- 
cusses  briefly  the  events  directly  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
construction  of  this  great  waterway  and  the  work  done  up  to  the 
present.  A  mai)  accompanies  the  article,  which  shows  the  two  sug- 
gi'stions  as  to  having  one  terminal  lake  with  two  locks  or  one  terminal 
and  one  central  lake  and  four  l<K*ks. 


Among  the  items  of  Latin-American  interest  contained  in  the  (leo- 
graphical  Journal  “  (London)  for  November.  l‘.)()S.  are  ])reliminary 
reports  of  the  Swedish  Magellanian  Expedition.  IDOT-lhOO.  an  account 
of  the  survey  of  the  Pilcomayo  Kiver.  and  comment  on  the  valuable 
work  done  by  Doctor  Fahabee's  expedition  to  Pern  and  Bolivia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 


In  "  Dun's  Review  “  for  November  publication  is  made  of  an 
interesting  article  on  "  Productive  (Juatemala."  ])repared  by  IJobekt 
A.  Wilson,  of  San  Pedro  .Sula.  Honduras.  It  is  a  valuable  resume 
of  official  and  general  information  concerning  the  country. 


"  Ilertchte  Hhev  Iladdel  niu]  Iidhistrie  "  for  October  27.  1008.  pub¬ 
lishes  two  articles,  one  on  the  traffic  and  economic  conditions  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuante|)ec  and  the  other  on  the  cidtivation  of  wine 
in  Chile.  The  first  is  a  report  of  the  (Jerman  Vice-t’onsiil  at  Salina 
Cruz  and  the  second  a  report  of  the  commercial  exi)ert  attached  to 
the  derma n  Consulate  at  Vali)arais(). 


The  Bureau  has  received  from  the  "  Berliner  Lithographisches 
Institut  "  a  map  showing  the  principal  steamship  lines  of  the  woi4d 
which  carry  mails.  This  map  has  been  compiled  in  the  Exchange 
Bureau  of  the  (iovernment  Post-Office.  Besides  the  map.  an  index  is 
given  of  the  lines,  the  distances  in  nautical  miles  between  the  different 
ports,  and  the  number  of  days  at  sea. 
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"Ihr  I'ropeiipfdnzei-,''  out*  of  the  most  valued  publications  on  tile 
in  the  Bureau,  always  contains  excellent  articles,  and  among  them 
the  following  deserve  special  mention  as  treating  of  the  products  and 
industries  of  the  Latin-American  Bepuhlics: 

•‘Die  siidiunerikaiiisc-he  Wiuulerlieiisclirecke ”  (The  South  Aiiiericau  lui- 
ftratory  locust  ),  hy  I.cuwu:  Fkidkku  i,  of  t’oidolia,  .Vfjieiitiu.i,  in  tlie  .Inly,  I'.ios, 
mnnber. 

“Die  Entwicklunf:  der  Extiativindiistfie  Hrasilieus'  (The  Develoiunent  of 
tlie  Ecouoiuic  Conditions  of  Hrazil),  l)y  Hoi.i.k,  in  the  .Inly,  lltOS.  nuniher. 

“  Krankheiten  der  Hauinwolle  "  (Diseases  of  tlie  Cotton  I’lant),  l>y  Dr.  F.  C. 
vox  Fabkr,  Assistant  Seientitie  Fxiiert  of  tlie  Iiniierial  Hiolofrical  Institution 
for  Husbandry  and  Forestry.  In  (lie  .Vufiust  and  Octobt'r  nuiniters. 

“  \  ersuelie  iilier  die  t'erwendniif'  von  KunstdiiiiKer  in  der  Kultnr  des  Katl'ees" 
( Exiieriinents  in  the  Cse  of  Compost  for  tlie  Cultivation  of  Coffee),  liy  Gustav 
IIeumuicu,  of  Finea  Saniac,  near  Colian  (Alta  \erapaz.  Guatemala).  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  August,  nunilier  of  "  Der  Troiieiiptlanzer,”  illustrated,  L’‘JO 

Iiages. 

"Der  Ixtie  und  seine  Staiiimptlaiizen  "  (Ixtle  and  its  Parent  Plants),  liy  Dr. 
Ki  noil’ll  Kxdi.icii,  SuppU’inent  to  the  Octola’r,  P.ius,  numlier  of  •‘Der  Tropen- 
ptlanzer.”  Illustrated.  2S:}  pages. 

"Die  Gewiniinng  des  Parakautsclinks  am  .Vniazonas  und  seine  Zukiiiift 
(Extraction  of  tlie  Para  Uulilier  on  the  Amazon,  and  its  Future),  liy  D.  Saxd- 
MAXX.  Tills  is  an  extract  from  the  report  made  to  the  ImiK’fial  Colonial  DIHco 
on  a  voyage  to  Hrazil.  Octolier,  lOOS,  numlier. 

"  Ztir  Lage  der  argentinischen  Weinprodukt ion  "  (Concerning  tlie  Production 
of  Wine  iu  Argentina  i,  by  L.  Fkiukrici,  of  Cordoba.  Argentiiu’  Uepnlilic,  in  tlie 
October,  1908,  number. 


LATIN'AMERICAN  NOTES 


The  National  Ehxposition  held  at  Ilio  de  Janeiro  closed  Noveniher 
15,  1008. 

There  is  to  be  motor-boat  racing  on  Lake  C’hai)ala,  near  the  city  of 
Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

A  recent  census  of  Uruguay  shows  a  ijopulation  of  1.111,758  per¬ 
sons,  30(5,000  of  whom  reside  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 

^  A  new  maj)  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Commission  of  that  State. 

A  new  custom-house  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
costing,  apjiroximately,  $1,(550,000. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  real  estate  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
is  valued,  for  2)urposes  of  taxation,  at  $118,325,000. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  contracted  a  loan  of  $2,0()0,()00  i)Ui)er, 
for  the  construction  of  houses  for  workingmen. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Chilean  Navy  for  the  year  100!)  amounts 
to  $4,030,420,  against  $5,(581,80(5  for  1008. 

The  Valj^araiso  Telejdione  Comj)any  of  Valjjaraiso,  Chile,  has 
Oldened  uj)  a  new  tele^jhone  service  with  4,000  subscribers. 

A  School  of  Wireless  Telegrajdiy  is  to  be  established  at  Playancha. 
Chile.  Ai)2)aratus  with  a  radius  of  action  of  300  miles  has  been 
2)urchased. 

The  Yaco-Sulimary  highwa}',  connecting  the  seats  of  government 
of  Alto  Acre  and  Alto  Purus.  Brazil,  was  o2Kmed  for  traffic  the  latter 
2)art  of  Se2)tember. 

The  orange  cro2i  of  Cuba  in  1008  is  estimated  as  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  Re2ud)lic,  half  a  million  crates  re2)re- 
senting  the  out2uit. 

Under  a  new  law  2)assed  by  the  Colombian  Congress,  teachers  in  the 
2)rimary  schools  in  Colombia  will  hereafter  be  iXHpiired  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Re2)ublic. 

The  Chilean  2>s>2)vr  peso  has  increased  in  value  until  it  is  now  worth 
22  cents  United  States  gold,  against  about  15  cents  at  the  beginning 
of  July. 

During  the  first  half  of  November,  17,000  immigrants  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  registered  for  a 
similar  |)eriod  of  time. 
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During  the  past  eighteen  months  more  than  ',>00  Indians  have  at¬ 
tended  the  mission  school  on  Dawson  Island,  Chile.  This  is  the  most 
southern  school  in  the  world. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  available  for  export  from  Colombia  in  the 
jiresent  season  is  reported  as  about  the  same  as  in  1907,  or  from 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  pounds. 

At  jiresent  the  Chilean  Government  has  under  construction  build¬ 
ings  valued  at  $4,895,273  United  States  gold,  all  of  which  should  be 
comjjleted  before  the  close  of  1909. 

Keceipts  of  bananas  in  the  Xew  Orleans  market  from  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  have  grown  from  800,000  bunches  in 
1880  to  10,800,000  in  1907,  and  11,000,000  in  1908. 

The  new  sugar  plant  at  Sincerin,  near  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is 
to  have  a  capacity  of  22,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  The  cane  planted 
and  ready  for  harvest  this  year  occupies  3,700  acres. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves  in  different  jiarts  of  the  country.  In  one  place  it  has 
under  consideration  35,000  hectares,  or  about  85,485  acres. 

Under  date  of  July  31.  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  by  Decree  Xo, 
30,  of  July  29,  removed  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  export  duty  on 
liearl  shells.  (The  duty  was  0.02  colon  (0.9  cent)  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds). 

United  States  capital  is  reported  to  have  become  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  caravonica.  or  tree  cotton,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be 
grown  most  successfully  in  Mexico,  and  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the 
best  grades  of  other  cotton.  Two  companies,  each  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000,  have  been  organized,  and  will  plant  3,000  trees. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  now  nearly 
completed.  Man}’  of  the  streets  have  been  widened  and  straightened 
and  new  streets  opened  at  great  expense.  Much  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  is  to  be  raised  from  2  to  4  feet.  These  improvements  will  add 
much  to  the  appearance  and  conveniences  of  the  city,  and  will  cost 
about  $10,000,000. 

Should  the  balance  of  the  season  continue  favorable,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  from  0,000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export 
from  Chile  next  year,  against  from  4,000,000  to  5.000,000  bushels  for 
this  year.  The  stock  of  wheat  now  on  hand  is  ample  for  the  needs 
of  (he  country  until  the  new  crop  can  be  harvested,  which  will  be 
about  the  end  of  December. 


Ti  TH  TT'  IT'  T  T\  IC'  T^T  TH  £\  C'  TfT'  1i  T  IC'  T 

Jl  JIEa.  J-L#  v5  a  Mjf  Mid  1.^  X  Ja,  vX  \..Jf  C5  Mh  V  Mh  X.^  X 

AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


Conspicuous  amon<r  the  subjects  discussed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  inessajre  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  on  December  8,  11)08,  was  his  appreciation 
of  the  mutual  advantages  arising  from  a  closer  relation, 
both  in  commercial  and  economic  matters,  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  regard  to  the  Latin  American  Republics 
he  said : 

LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS, 

The  coniniercial  and  material  iirojrress  nf  the  twenty  I.atin-.Vnierican  reiaih- 
lies  is  wnrth.v  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  ('onjiress.  Xf)  other  st'ction  of  the 
world  has  shown  a  {ireater  in'otantionate  development  of  its  for<Mj;n  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  and  none  otlier  has  more  special  claims  on  the  interest  of 
the  I'nitwl  States.  It  offers  to-day  prohaldy  larger  opportunities  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  exiiansion  of  our  commerce  tlian  an.v  other  group  of  countries. 

Tliese  countries  will  want  our  products  in  greatly  increased  (piantities,  and 
we  shall  corr(‘S|K>ndlngly  need  theirs.  The  International  ISurean  of  .Vmerican 
lJepul)lics  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  making  these  nations  and  their  resources 
better  known  to  us  and  in  ac(iuainting  them  not  only  with  us  as  a  peoide  and 
with  our  lairitoses  toward  them,  hut  with  what  we  have  to  exchange  for  tlndr 
goods.  It  is  an  international  institution  supported  l)y  all  the  governuuMits  of 
the  two  .Vmericas. 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  done  with  a  si^d.  efTiciency,  and 
entir<‘  devotion  to  duty  which  make  it  a  model  for  all  work  of  the  kind.  X'o 
task  of  such  maguitude  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  nation,  and  no  task 
of  the  kind  has  ever  lan'ii  better  performed.  Th(‘  int'ii  on  the  isthmus,  from 
Coionel  (loethals  and  his  fellow-commissioners  through  the  entire  list  of  em- 
ploye(‘s.  who  are  faithfully  doing  their  duty,  have  won  their  right  to  the 
ungrudging  resjH'ct  and  gratitude  of  the  .\nierican  iieople. 

OCEAN  MAIL  LINES. 

I  again  recommend  the  extension  of  the  <x‘ean  mail  act  of  isni,  so  that  satis¬ 
factory  American  ocean  mail  lines  to  South  .\merica,  Asia,  the  Philippines,  and 
.\ustralasia  ma.v  l»e  (•stahlislu'd.  The  creation  of  such  steamship  lines  should 
he  the  natural  corollary  of  the  voyage  of  the  battle  tlw't.  It  should  prectnle  tin* 
opening  of  the  Pan.Mina  Canal.  Even  under  favorable  conditions  several  ye.ars 
must  elapse  before  such  lines  can  be  put  into  oi>eration.  Accordingly  I  urge 
that  the  ('ongress  act  i>romptly  where  foresight  aiready  shows  that  action  sooner 
or  later  will  be  inevitable. 

CUBA. 

In  Cuba  our  occui)ancy  will  cease  in  about  two  months'  time.  The  Cubans 
have  in  orderiy  manner  eiecbnl  their  own  governmental  authorities,  and  tlie 
islands  will  be  turmnl  over  to  them.  Our  occupation  on  this  (K-casion  has  lasted 
a  little  over  two  years  and  Cuba  has  thriven  and  itrosp<‘red  under  it.  Our 
earnest  hojK*  and  one  desire  is  that  the  i>t*opl(>  of  tiie  islaml  shall  now  govern 
thems<‘lves  with  justice,  so  thjit  jK'ace  and  order  may  be  secure.  We  wili  gladly 
help  them  t<»  this  end.  *  *  * 
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The  annual  rojxnt  of  the  Direetor  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Kepuhlics,  coverin';  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1008,  was  presented  to  the  (Governing  Board  of  the 
Bureau  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  for  November. 

The  full  text  of  the  rci)ort  has.  in  deference  to  the  growing  interest 
displayed  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  been  issued  as  a  separate  publi¬ 
cation.  copies  of  which  may  he  obtained  upon  application. 

The  results  accomplished  through  the  work  of  the  International 
Bureau  during  the  year  amply  justify  its  maintenance  and  liberal 
support  by  the  republics  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere,  the  period 
being  one  of  remarkable  expansion  and  growth.  Among  the  caiises 
contributing  to  these  results,  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Latin-American  Kepuhlics  in  1000  and  1007 
was  of  primary  importance  in  the  development  of  closer  relations 
among  the  nations  interested.  This  was  seconded  by  the  reciprocal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  AVashington 
and  furthered  by  the  generous  gift  of  Air.  Andrew  Carneoie  of 
$7r)0,000  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  new  home  for  the 
Bureau,  while  the  efforts  of  new  administrative  officers  were  directed 
toward  a  general  upbuilding  of  the  community  of  sentiment  and 
business  between  the  nations  of  America. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA." 

In  1007,  the  total  foreign  commercial  transactions  of  the  20  re¬ 
publics  of  Latin  America  were  rei)resented  by  $2,100,000,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.0()(),000.00()  in  DOO  and  $024,000,000  in  1807,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  decade  of  120  per  cent,  or  an  annual  gain  of  over 


$100,000,000. 

In  considering  the  specific  gains  made  by  the  various  countries 
from  1807  to  1007,  it  is  shown  that  the  Argentine  Kepublic  increased 
its  trade  value  from  $103,000,000  to  $583,000,000;  Brazil,  from 
$235,000,000  to  $404,000,000;  Alexico,  from  $154,000,000  to  $240.- 
(>00,000;  Chile,  from  $100,500,000  to  $200,500,000;  Uruguay,  from 
$10,000,000  to  $70,000,000;  Bolivia,  from  $18,000,000  to  $55,000,000; 
Peru,  fi-om  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000;  I’araguay,  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000;  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  from  $6,000,000  to  $12,000,000; 
Haiti,  from  $7,000,000  to  $11,000,000,  and  that  Cuba,  which  in  1809 
carried  on  a  foreign  trade  worth  $125,000,000.  had  increased  its  value 
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to  $209,000,000  ill  1907.  Thus,  increased  trade  ratios  of  100  per  cent 
and  more  are  indicated  for  many  of  the  countries  during  the  ten 
years  in  reference. 

The  five  Re])ublics  of  Central  America  show  a  general  trade  increase 
from  $42,000,000  to  $58,000,000  in  the  decade  and  I*anama  reports  a 
foreign  trade  in  1907  of  $25,000,000. 

THE  SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  share  taken  by  the  United  States  in  this  trade  interchange 
made  the  gratifying  increase  from  $201,000,000  in  1897  to  $590,000,- 
000  in  1907,  a  gain  in  the  ten  years  of  $335,000,000,  or  130  per  cent. 
As  compared  with  1900,  an  advance  is  noted  in  1907  of  $12,000,000, 
despite  the  general  trade  depression;  export  values  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  showing  a  gain  of  $20,000,000  in  the  year. 

In  the  ten  years'  jieriod  (1897-1907)  United  States  exports  to  this 
field  grew  from  $7(5,000,000  to  $250,000,000,  an  increase  of  $180,- 
000,000,  or  240  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  time  receipts  of  I^atin- 
American  products  by  the  United  States  advanced  from  $185,000,000 
to  $5340,000,000,  a  gain  of  $155,000,000,  or  about  90  per  cent. 

EUROPE  IN  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

This  record,  however  admirable,  is  far  from  what  it  should  be,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  iireponderating  share  of  Europe  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  Latin-Ainerican  trade.  In  the  total  of  $2,100,000,000,  Europe 
stands  for  $1,354,000,000  as  compared  with  $59(5,000,000  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  while  between  the  various  nations  of  Latin 
America  trade  values  figure  for  but  $150,000,000. 

For  South  America  proper,  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  $238,000,000,  or  less  than  one-sixth  out  of  a  total  of 
$1,544,000,000,  notwithstanding  a  growth  of  nearly  $105,00(),0()()  in 
ten  years. 

The  comparative  jiaucity  of  trade  intercourse  between  the  Latin- 
American  countries  is  due  to  a  perfectly  natural  condition  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  all  is  composed  of 
raw  products  while  imports  consist  chiefiy  of  manufactured  articles. 

BETTERMENT  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAS. 

Unque.stionably  the  mo.st  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  a  greater 
trade  current  between  Xorth  and  South  America  would  be  a  service 
by  first-cla.ss  fast  mail,  passenger,  and  express  steamers  between  the 
ports  of  the  two  .sections  (Ui  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  A 
quick,  convenient,  and  comfortable  means  of  trans[)oi't  by  sea  is  just  as 
great  a  necessity  as  are  facilities  for  land  communication,  and  it  is  a 
self-evident  proposition  that  neither  travelers  nor  tradesmen  will  fol- 
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low  the  sea  routes  between  tlie  Americas  to  their  own  discomfort  so 
long  as  adequate  accommodations  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  passage  to 
Europe.  A  voyage  from  Buenos  Aires  to  bbiropean  ports  is  made 
with  greater  speed  and  comfort  than  to  Xew  York,  while  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso  the  best  established  line  of  travel  leads  across  to 
Southampton,  back  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  a  straight  line,  rather  than  due  south  via  Panama.  Another 
handicap  to  trade  improvement  is  the  lack  of  adequate  mail  facilities 
between  the  Americas.  Efforts  to  meet  the  re<iuirements  in  the  case 
are  being  made  by  Europe  and  Japan,  Avhile  Peru,  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  liepublic  are  improving  their  steamship 
service.  It  is  the  United  States  alone  that  seems  to  be  taking  no  steps 
j  to  meet  this  class  of  competition. 

i  Other  agencies  whose  importance  has  been  fully  realized  by  the 

Bureau  in  its  work  of  development  and  the  absence  of  which  has  been 
keenly  felt  are:  Banking  firms  controlled  by  United  States  and  native 
capital ;  rejiresentatives  of  business  houses  who  shall  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  countries  visited ; 
the  careful  prejiaration  of  printed  catalogues  and  advertisements;  the 
proper  packing  for  freight  transport ;  in  fine,  a  thorough  businesslike 
handling  of  the  situation  at  all  points. 

The  credit  system  prevailing  in  Latin  America  may  not  meet  the 
views  of  United  States  dealers  in  all  particulars,  but  its  profitable  em- 
i  ployment  on  the  part  of  European  merchants  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  proof  of  its  effectiveness,  while  data  as  to  the  standing  and 
j  credit  of  mercantile  enterprises  in  Latin  America  are  readily  available 
through  the  various  United  States  agencies  established  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

!  The  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States  is  an  efficient  aid  in  the 

^  movement  toward  a  better  understanding  of  trade  conditions,  and  the 
Bureau  makes  abundant  use  of  the  reports  furnished  through  this 
I;  source.  In  this  connection  the  Bureau  urges  the  necessity  that  large 
business  liouses  in  the  United  States  shouhl  send  young  men  of  their 
I  offices  to  Latin  America,  not  at  first  to  get  business,  but  to  learn  the 
language,  study  the  people,  the  conditions  of  life  and  trade,  and 
finally  to  become  efficient,  trusted,  and  capable  represtmtatives. 

The  recognition  of  this  last  requisite  is  being  made  in  the  greater 
importance  attached  of  late  to  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  colleges 
and  high-grade  schools  of  the  United  States. 

WHAT  THE  BUREAU  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  unfailing  efforts  of  the  Bureau  have  been  directed  toward 
I  bringing  about  the  conditions  noted.  A  record  of  its  achievements 
!  shows  that  it  has  caused  the  entry  of  many  firms  into  the  Latin- 

j-  American  field  which  otherwise  would  have  held  aloof;  it  has  sought 
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to  develop  trade  between  the  Americas  bv  an  exjiosition  of  little- 
known  facts;  it  has  encouraged  the  study  of  the  necessary  languages 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country:  it  has  furnished 
libraries  with  volumes  of  informatory  and  descriptive  character  in 
both  English  and  Spanish:  it  has  directed  the  attention  of  students 
toward  the  importance  of  the  Latin-American  economics  and  has 
aided  all  investigators  l)v  supjilying  the  required  data. 

As  a  result  of  its  propaganda  travel  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America  has  incieased  nearly  oO  per  cent  during  the  last  year, 
and  conditions  of  transport  are  greatly  improved. 

Kegularly  each  month  10.000  copies  of  its  liulletin  are  distributed, 
while  the  pamphlets,  maps,  handbooks,  reports,  and  statistical  data 
issued,  from  the  basis  of  much  of  the  world's  knowledge  concerning 
Latin  America. 

It  housed  and  assisted  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference, 
which  met  in  Washington  during  the  last  months  of  1907,  and,  acting 
for  the  International  Sanitary  Bui-eau,  it  was  charged  with  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  ('onference  in  Mexico,  while  it 
undertook  the  publicity  work  in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress,  conveiual  in  (iautemala. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pan-American  C’ommittees  appointed  by 
tlie  various  goveiaiments,  it  is  making  effective  the  programme  of  the 
last  Pan-American  ('onference  held  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  is  assisting 
in  the  preparation  for  the  next  Conference  of  Buenos  Aires,  sched- 
tded  for  1910. 

It  has  Ix'cn  an  active  agency  in  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress  of  Santiago,  in  session  during  Decembei'.  190,S,  and  has  made 
known  the  value  of  the  Expositions  already  held  or  in  prospect 
throughout  Latin-America  and  the  importance  of  pailicipation  on  the 
part  of  all  America  in  American  ent(“rpri.s<‘s. 

The  immense  correspondence  of  the  Bui'eau,  averaging  3.000  lettei's 
monthly  and  covering  a  vast  range  of  subjects  on  which  information 
is  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  is  an  indication  of  its  vahu*  as  a  center  of 
knowledge":  while  its  libiary  of  17.000  volumes,  to  which  additions 
are  constantly  being  made,  has  rank  among  other  collections  of 
Americana. 

In  its  administrative  work,  systematii;  etliciency  has  b(‘en  attained, 
so  that  th(!  daily  re(|uirements  are  met  with  promptness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  on  the  jiart  of  the  staff  of  employee'-. 

THE  MONTHLY  BULLETIN. 

•Mthotigh  the  Mo.ntiii.v  Bi  i.i.eti.n  is  but  one  of  many  of  tin*  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Bureau's  w(»rk.  the  conclusion,  bas<*d  upon  the  increasing 
demand  for  it  and  its  e(]ucational  vahu*,  is  that  its  publi(!ation  alone 
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would  justify  the  support  of  the  Intenuitioual  Bureau  hv  the  T'uited 
IStates  and  other  American  Kepublics. 

^lany  chanjres  and  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  its 
character  and  appearance,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  worth. 

Durinjr  the  cominjrj'ear  it  will  coidain  carefully  prepared  and  illus¬ 
trated  articles  descriptive  of  the  i)r(Hlucts.  resources,  industries,  and 
peoples  of  the  American  Kepublics;  in  fact,  all  topics  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  will  disseminate  such  valuable  information  as  may 
brin^  about  a  new  era  of  commercial  and  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Americas. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  outlined  for  the  cominjr  year  includes  the  preparation 
and  rc'vision  of  handbooks  of  the  Taitin  American  Kepublics.  follow- 
in<r  the  same  lines  of  information  found  so  valuable  in  the  past  and 
supidemented  by  such  features  as  have  been  effective  in  furtherinjr 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  iidemled.  Tu  addition,  it  has  been 
pi'oven  that  the  free  distribution  of  pamphlets,  folders,  and  leaflets 
covei-iii"  certain  specific  subjects  has  served  a  iiseful  purpose  in 
educatiiifr  the  General  public  as  to  the  resources  and  possibilities  of 
the  counti'ies  treated.  Through  this  means  l.tO.OOO  pieces  of  printed 
matter  have  been  distributed,  no  nation,  state,  or  territory  having 
been  neglected.  This  class  of  ])ublications  will  be  continued  and 
augmented  during  the  coming  year. 

INDORSEMENT  BY  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  Bureau  have  received  the  unsolicited 
commendation  of  leading  commercial  orgaid/.ations  throughout  the 
Fnited  States,  a  noteworthy  instance  of  which  is  the  unanimous 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  Trans-Mississipj)i  (\uumercial  Congre'^s. 
attended  by  'Jo.OOO  delegates  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  indorsing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  work  and  propaganda 
now  being  cai'ried  on. 

ADDRESSES  BY  THE  DIRECTOR. 

A  contributoi'y  factor  in  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  Latin- 
.Vmerican  topics  has  been  the  delivery  of  adilresses  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  before  commercial  and  educational  institutions.  Thirty 
dillVrcmt  States  have  been  visited  and  hundreds  of  tlu>usands  of  per- 
sonv  hav(‘  been  n'ached  through  (he  pul>licity  given  in  newspaper';  and 
standard  periodi*-als  to  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  discussetl  by 
him  on  these  various  occasion.s. 
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NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  UNION. 

The  stability  and  utility  of  the  Pan-American  I’nion  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  many  republics  composing  it 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  bureau  building,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
w'as  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  last  May,  and  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 

THE  CENTRAL-AMERICAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

Growing  out  of  the  Peace  Conference  held  by  the  States  of  Central 
America  during  1907,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  many  conven¬ 
tions  have  been  signed,  and  work  accomplished  which  will  contribute 
to  a  notable  economic  advance  on  the  part  of  the  signatory  republics. 
Of  notable  value  is  the  establishment  of  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  sitting  at  Cartago  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  Central  American  Bureau  in  Guatemala. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  EXPOSITIONS. 

In  the  development  of  an  adeipiate  mutual  comprehension  of  the 
resources  and  ambitions  of  the  nations  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere 
no  more  effective  agency  has  been  discovered  than  the  frequent  assem¬ 
bling  of  representative  men  for  the  discussion  and  remedying  of 
mutual  needs.  For  this  reason,  the  industrial  expositions  held  and 
in  near  prospect  in  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States  have 
received  all  possible  encouragement  and  suppoi't  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau,  while  abundant  aid  has  been  rendered  in  regard  to  the 
Scientific  Congress  of  Pan  America  in  Chile,  and  the  work  of  the 
committees  charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Third 
Pan-American  Conference  of  1906  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  with 
the  preparation  of  a  programme  for  the  Fourth  Conference  to  take 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1910.  The  personnel  of  the  various 
national  committees  is  guaranty  for  the  enthusiastic  discharge  of 
the  duties  entailed. 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 

As  a  medium  of  education  concerning  Latin  America,  the  value  of 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
Bureau,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Its  collection  of  Americana  com¬ 
prises  v'olumes  and  pampblets  to  the  number  of  17,043,  and  the  in¬ 
crease,  by  614,  of  publications  received  in  1907-8,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  is  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  letter  of  the 
Director  written  in  Decemlier,  1907,  calling  attention  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Third  International  American  Conference,  wherein  the 
library  was  designated  as  a  depositary  for  the  official  reports  of  the 
governments  forming  the  union.  The  photographic  collection  of  the 


REPRODUCTIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  SHOWING  THE  REMARKABLE  PUBLICITY  GIVEN  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

DURING  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  TO  THAT  SECTION. 
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library  iiuinLK*rs  views,  and  all  information  on  the  shelves  has 

Ix'en  classified,  arranged,  and  catalogued  in  conformity  with  estab¬ 
lished  rides. 

HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Bureau  in  185)0  as  an  outcome  of  the 
First  International  American  Conference,  called  through  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  James  (».  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Ignited  States, 
the  development  and  importance  of  the  organization  has  been  steadily 
enhanced  by  succeeding  ('onferences. 

Its  list  of  administrative  otlicers  has  embraced  men  of  distinction 
in  imblic  life,  while  its  (loverning  Board  comprises  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  twenty-one  Bepnblics  of  America. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Financial  support  is  furnished  by  the  governments  included  in  the 
International  Union  of  American  Ivepublics,  each  of  which  supplies 
a  quota  based  on  the  respective  population  of  the  contributing  coun¬ 
tries.  To  meet  the  greater  impulse  given  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
liy  the  ('onference  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  annual  income  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  been  increased  from  $.‘)2,000  to  $78,000,  an  increase  of  oO 
per  cent  over  former  estimates,  having  been  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin  America.  This 
recommendation  was  met  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  ('on- 
gi’ess  of  the  United  States,  which  bo<ly  has  amply  recognized  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  serving  as  an  international  diplo¬ 
matic  exchange  for  the  upbuilding  of  trade  and  the  cementing  of 
friendshij). 

This  increased  annual  aiipropriation  will  be  fully  warranted  by 
the  expenditures  entailed  through  the  CK-cupancy  of  the  new’  building, 
the  meeting  of  such  current  expenses  as  are  justified  by  the  efforts 
being  made  tow’ard  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  work  undertaken, 
preparation  for  participation  in  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Uonfer- 
ence,  and  such  legitimate  costs  as  are  brought  about  by  the  growth 
of  the  Bureau. 

As  is  inevitable  in  a  propaganda  carried  on  mainly  tbrough  liter¬ 
ary  channels,  there  must  be  a  considerable  outlay  in  ])rinting,  for 
which  an  annual  allotment  of  $20,000  is  made  by  the  Uongre.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  cover  the  w’ork  done  in  the  Clovernment  Printing 
Office.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  on  the  Montiii.v  Bui.letin  alone 
necessitates  additional  outlay  for  general  jirinting  from  othei’  funds, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  allotment  may  be  increased  to  $550, 000. 

The  total  receipts  on  the  part  of  the  Buri'an  for  the  year  ended 
June  oO,  11)08.  are  stated  as  $88,001).0.‘).  expenditures  being  $.‘)8,5):12.20. 
leaving  a  balance  of  $25).()7(}.85,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  11)09-10  both 
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branches  of  administration  are  balanced  at  $80,000  in  the  published 
estimate. 

The  reported  balance  is  attributable  largely  to  the  payment  by 
some  of  the  gov^ernments  of  delinquent  quotas,  and  this  sum  will  be 
expended  principally  in  the  work  of  installing  the  Bureau  in  its  new 
home. 

In  closing  his  report  Director  Barrett  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  supi^ort  they 
have  so  ably  rendered  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  connection 
with  an  institution  which  is  international  in  character,  and  hence 
somewhat  delicate  and  difficult  of  administration. 
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RUBBER  AND  ITS 
■  "  RET  ATTVFS  "  * 

*  *  *  jLji  jL^  rx  X  T  JLrf  vX  It  <t  It 


RunnEK  is  (uie  of  the  ^reat  essentials  of  modern  industrial 
life.  With  iron  or  steel,  with  eoi)[)er,  and  with  glass  it  may 
be  coni2}ared  in  the  diversity  of  its  use ;  it  has  the  advantage 
over  these,  and  may  he  eom2)ared  in  this  latter  resj^ect  to 
corn,  wheat,  and  the  necessary  foods,  in  that  it  is  callable  of  eternal 
reproduction  if  maidvind  will  but  apply  to  its  cultivation  his  ex- 
perience  and  scientific  knowledge. 

There  is  scarcely  a  device  of  daily  commerce  into  which  rubber 
does  not  enter  as  a  necessity,  and  yet  in  the  annual  statistical  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States — the  student  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  word  “  rubber,'’  and  not  until  he  examines  the  word  or  the  phrase 
“  indiarubber,’'  “  India  rubber,”  or  “  India-rubber  ”  will  he  be  able 
to  see  how  vast  and  important  is  the  subject  before  him.  This  con¬ 
servatism — if  the  term  may  he  here  applied— is  traceable  throughout 
all  the  literature  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  aboriginal  native  Avord  describing  the  substance  first  discovered 
by  the  early  Europeans  Avas  cahuchu,  probably  pronounced  but 
surely  corrupted  into  caoutchouc.  This  latter  Avord  has  spread  into 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  French  it  is  the  same  Avord;  in  Ger¬ 
man  the  only  modification  is  to  substitute  a  k  for  the  c,  and  in  Rus¬ 
sian  nearly  the  same  change  takes  place.  To  be  sure  the  Spanish 
uses  frequently  the  Avord  qoma.  equivalent  to  our  gum,  and  this  is 
made  more  specific  by  adding  the  adject iA^e  elastica.,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  has  the  Avord  horracha,  hut  caucho  is  commercially  Avell  un¬ 
derstood,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  first  association  Avith  the 
source  of  supply.  Rubber,  or  India  rubber,  lioAA'eA'er,  is  undoubtedly 
the  term  Avhich  Avill  continue  to  lx‘  employed  in  English  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  indispensable  product  of  the  Tropics. 

Caoutchouc  directly  explains  the  descent  of  the  gum  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  into  the  arts,  hut  india  rubber  embraces  not  only  this  history  but 
conceals  one  of  the  romances  of  the  industries.  TraA'elers — and  it 
is  said  Columbus  himself  Avas  one  of  them — noticed  that  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  America,  thought  then  to  be  an  unknoAvn  portion  of 
the  Indies,  played  ball  Avith  a  curious  substance  groAvn  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  forests  and  prepared  according  to  natiA’e  Avays.  This  substance 
Avas  also  made  into  shoes;  it  formed  a  protectiAe  coating  for  gar¬ 
ments,  and  from  it  Avere  made  bottles  Avhich  could  be  squeezed  to- 
9!)0 
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jiether  so  as  to  eject  the  liquid  contents.  This  snhstance  was  called 
cancho  in  some  parts  of  America  and  the  gatherers  Avere  cniic/ieroft; 
in  other  parts  the  gatherers  Avere  called,  because  of  the  shaiie  of  their 


A  KUBBEU  TREE  OF  THE  CASTILLOA  SPECIES. 


This  tree,  like  its  relatives,  the  fip,  breadfruit,  and  the  tnimpet  tree,  has  a  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  growth  which  render  it  easy  of  recognition.  The  tree,  with  its  rather  smooth  light-gray 
hark,  has  no  striking  peculiarities,  but  the  slender,  simple  branches,  with  their  large  oval  leaves, 
pendent  in  two  rows,  are  similar  to  those  of  very  few  other  trees.  The  Castilloa  is  native  of  Mexico 
and  Central  Amerlea,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  climatic  and  cultural  requirements 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  I’ara  rubber  tree,  but  it  now  appears  that  these  differences 
have  been  greatly  overestimated. 

bottles  and  the  uses  to  Avhich  the  Portuguese  shaa’  thehi  put,  serin- 
f/uelros,  SA’ringe  men.  From  this  origin  the  india  prefix  of  the  AA'ord 
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is  derived.  At  first  the  gum,  (joma  elastka^  according  to  the  Spanish, 
was  merely  a  curiosity:  it  was  imported  into  Europe  and  .studied 
chemically  with  great  interest:  it  was  made  into  tubes  and  put  to 
practical  use  in  the  laboratory.  But  in  1770  the  English  chemist 
Priestley  recommended  the  use  of  the  gum  for  effacing  the  marks 
of  the  lead  pencil.  It  rubbed  out  these  marks  and  was  therefore  a 
rubber.  It  became  more  widely  known  as  experiment  showed  its 
value,  and  in  1823  Macintosh  discovered  the  method  of  waterproof- 


A  Kl'BBEH  GATHERER  IN'  TRORICAI.  MEXICO. 

The '•  riero,”  or  rubber  (riitherer,  is  |>rovi<le(l  willi  a  sharp  \ve(l(;e-liointe<l  ii.x  for  tapping  the  tree 
ami  K«ur<is  for  conveying  tlie  milk  to  be  coagulated.  He  is  generally  assigned  a  given  territory 
A  giaal  eolleetor  will  gather  from  1.“)  to  20  pounds  of  rnhlH-r  per  day. 


ing  garments,  and  added  another  word  to  the  vocabulary.  From 
this  date  india  riiblipr  was  more  and  more  an  article  of  commerce;  it 
.served  many  purpo.ses,  but  it  also  balked  the  inventors  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  they  had  hoped  it  might  be  applied.  Experiments 
were  constantly  being  made;  even  the  incorporation  of  sulphur  had 
been  tried,  but  it  was  not  until  18.31)  that  Nelson  (hKinvEAR,  in  the 
United  States.  Iiit  ujion  a  jiractical  method  of  eombining  rubber  with 
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sulphur  so  as  to  retain  all  its  frood,  uuiijue  properties,  while  losiufr 
those  that  had  made  it  hitherto  unsuitahle.  This  process  was  called 
vulcanization. 

Kubber — india  rubber — is  a  definite  chemical  combination  of  car¬ 
bon  and  liA’drogen,  expressed  by  the  (jiroiiortionate)  formula  C; 
or  CjoHjg.  It  is  a  whitish  solid,  ojiaque,  scarcely  reacted  upon  by  the 
ordinary  solvents,  but  forming  fluid  or  gelatinous  masses  with  the 
ethers  and  the  coal-tar  oils.  All  this  refers,  of  course,  to  the  chem¬ 
ically  ])ure  rubber.  It  will  also  melt  and  burn.  Physically,  rubber 
will  stretch,  and  when  tension  is  released  its  mass  returns  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  position  and  form.  Unfortunately,  however.  nibl)er  in  the  jiure 
state  has  three  awkward  (pialities:  It  loses  this  distensibility  at  cer- 


KLIUtKK  r.OOTS  THE  nHXril’AL  BIT  BY  \0  MEAN'S  THE  ONl.Y  SOI'IU'E  <tE 
••  KEl’LAIMEH  IH'BltEK." 

Noth. — Russia  is  not  inoludod  in  Eiiropt',  btrause  it  is  altemptod  to  sbcnv  Iiow  Krt*al  is  the  amount  of 
rubber  (from  b(K)ts  and  slioes)  reelainied  in  Russia  alone,  us  contrasted  with  the  remainiiiK  portion 
of  Europe.  The  cut  illustrates  the  amount  of  old  rubber  shoes  now  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  waititifr  to  he  turned  iuto  '■  recdaimed  ruhla'r." 


tain  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  it  softens  uiuler  heat,  and  has  a  great 
tendency  to  stick  to  itself  tir  to  other  masses  of  rubber  with  which  it 
is  brought  in  contact.  Now,  these  three  (pialities  of  rubber  as  refined 
after  entering  the  market  from  the  tropical  forests  are  overcome  when 
it  is  mixed  with  sulphur — that  is,  vulcanized.  It  can  then  be  molded 
into  various  singles  and  still  remain  distensible.  The  tU'grees  of  tem¬ 
perature  bc'tween  which  it  retains  these  good  (pialities  are  very  much 
Avider  apart,  so  that  climatic  changes  are  less  felt  by  the  manufactured 
product,  and  conse(]uently  rubber  articles  of  an  infinitely  more  varied 
type  can  be  turned  out  from  the  factories.  Vulcanized  rubber  is 
therefore  the  substance  really  implied  ordinarily  by  the  word  alone. 


COPY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  CASTILLOA  ELASTICA,  SOMEWHAT  REDUCED. 

The  ru))l)er  trees  of  Mexi<-o  received  a  Ixttanienl  description  and  name  in  a  paper  read  l)y  Cervantes 
tK'fi>re  the  Royal  Kotanur  tiarden  Ass<M-iation  of  tlie  City  of  Mexico  in  ITttl,  and  was  printed  on  an 
engraved  plate,  a  eoiiy  of  whieli  is  in  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  Waslnngton.  Tlie  tree  was  named 
Castilla  in  honor  of  Castilla,  a  Spanish  iMjtanist,  who  died  in  1793,  wliile  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  work  on  the  flora  of  Mexico. 
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It  niiglit  be  thoujrht  tliat  rubber  would  grow  old  after  being  once 
used  in  a  manufactured  article.  So  it  does,  but,  almost  like  the  met¬ 
als,  it  has  a  new  life  when  restored  to  its  earlier  condition,  licclaimed 
rubber  does  not  sell  for  as  high  a  price  as  fresh  rubber  just  imported, 
but  it  has  a  substantial  value,  and  no  discarded  bit  of  rubber  goods 
seems  too  old  or  worn-out  for  reclamation  and  repeated  use  in  the 
arts.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  old  rubber  shoes  seemed  to  be  the  only 


A  RUBBER  GATHERER  IN  BOLIVIA. 


The  tapping  of  the  tree  marks  the  beginning  of  the  rubber  gatherer’s  work.  He  attaches  a  small  eup 
to  the  tree,  and  with  a  wixlge-shaped  ax  makes  a  gash  in  the  bark,  being  careful  not  to  penetrate 
the  wood.  This  operation  is  repeated  at  Intervals  of  about  a  foot  in  a  line  around  the  tree,  until 
5  or  6cups  have  been  placed,  into  which  the  milk  flows  slowly.  The  next  day  a  row  of  inci.sions  Is 
made  just  below  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  ground  is  reached.  A  good  tree  will  yield  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  or  more.  An  expert  gatherer  can  tap  a  hundred  trees  per  day,  provided  they  are  close 
together. 


or  princijial  source  of  supply  for  reclaimed  rubber,  but  to-day,  thanks 
to  modern  ingenuity  in  devising  chemical  processes  by  which  separa¬ 
tion  is  accomplished,  rubber  is  extracted  from  belts,  from  hose,  or 
from  the  scrap  of  the  trade,  devulcanized  as  far  as  possible,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manufacturer  for  further  use,  although  in  this  state  it 
is  never  so  generally  serviceable  as  fresh  rubber.  The  departments 
of  government,  the  railway  companies,  and  large  users  of  rubber 
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make  a  business  of  selliiif;  disearded  articles,  ami  rubber  gatherers 
of  the  stulf  vie  with  tlu*  ((titchefos  in  supplying  the  market  with  the 
results  of  their  labor. 

To  one  whose  attention  has  not  been  carefully  directed  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  multiplicity  of  the  uses  and  combinations  of  rubber  will  be 
astonishiiig.  All  know  how  common  are  ruhher  bands,  lead-pencil 
eraser  tips,  stamps,  and  fountain  pens  on  a  writing  desk;  every 
minute  we  see  a  wheeleil  vehicle  lly  2)imt,  its  j)eace-dest roving  noise  of 


COAOrOATINC,  UrRBKK  RY  THE  CSKOF 
MOON  VINK  jncK  IN  MEXICO. 

The  milk  is  emt>lieil  into  tliis  preoarution,  the 
impurities  remainiiift  iu  solution,  an<l  the 
elean  ruiiher  eoIleetitiK  in  a  solid  mass,  whieh 
can  be  lifted  ofT  the  top. 


yestertlay  obliterated  by  the  ruh- 
ber  tire:  but  the  use  of  rubber 
for  these  jiurjioses,  however  enor¬ 
mous  it  is  in  the  aggregate,  by 
no  means  exhausts  or  even  illus¬ 
trates  the  demands  for  rubber  in 
modern  industry.  The  devices 
into  which  rubber  enters  can  no 
more  be  enumerated  than  can 
those  of  iron  or  cojiper,  but 
among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  various  appliances  for  insula¬ 
tion  in  electricity;  without  rub¬ 
ber  an  entirely  new  method  of 
telegrajihing  and  telephoning 
would  have  to  be  invented.  The 
air  brake  of  the  rsiilroad  must 
have  ruhher  for  its  proper  eipiii)- 
ment :  our  tire  service  would  be 
essentially  cripjded  Avithout  rub¬ 
ber  in  the  hose,  and,  in  fact,  hose 
of  any  kind  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  rubber.  Packing, 
belting,  and  tubing  imidy  the  use 
of  rubber.  Then  there  are  boots, 
rubber  heels,  and  over.shoes:  coats 
and  gloA’es  for  clothing ;  the  many 
])harmaceutical,  dental,  and  sur¬ 


gical  rubber  goods,  such  as  blank¬ 
ets,  stojipers.  combs,  sheeting. 


bandages,  water  bottles,  and  .syringes.  In  domestic  life  there  are 
carpets,  mats,  toys,  and  cushions;  rubber  paint  and  pavement  have 
special  advantages  in  selected  jilaces;  roller  skating  would  be  a  tor¬ 
ment,  and  English  tennis,  Scotch  golf,  and  American  baseball  Avould 
be  decidedly  tamer  Avithout  rubber. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  tAvo  distinct  phases  to  the  study  of  this 
commercial  commodity.  The  one  is  industrial,  the  other  botanical. 
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Before  crude  rubber  becomes  tlie  finished  product,  it  must  be  treated 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  to  make  it  pliant  for  its  multiform 
purposes.  These  processes  are  comiilicated,  but  necessary  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  raw  material  into  an  article  ready  for  manipulation  into 
any  of  the  shapes  mentioned  above.  First  the  rubber  must  be 
washed  and  cut  into  bits,  then  it  is  squeezed  between  rollers  in  order 
to  remove  the  water  and  to  prepare  it  in  sheets;  then  it  is  dried  and 
nnule  ready  for  compounding.  Very  few  articles  as  emploi’ed  to¬ 
day  are  made  of  the  pure  gum; 
some  compound  is  necessary  in 
many  cases;  in  others  it  is  adopted 
in  order  to  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
goods,  which  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  compounded  sub¬ 
stance  used.  The  consumer  can, 
however,  if  he  wishes  to  pay  the 
cost,  get  the  be.st  possible  article, 
the  judgment  of  the  manufacturer 
alone  determining  how  much  rub¬ 
ber  to  use. 

Sulphur  is  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  employed  in  compounding 
rubber,  and  serves  two  purposes; 
it  reduces  the  amount  of  jmre  rub¬ 
ber  engaged  for  any  article — in  it¬ 
self  a  valuable  item — and  it  is  the 
most  efficient  vulcanizer  known. 

It  transforms  pure  rubber  into  two 
distinct  commercial  substances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  sulphur 
used,  but  chiefly  according  to  the 
intensity  of  heat  apjilied  to  effect 
the  combination,  for  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  chemical  change  occurs 
here,  in  addition  to  the  undoubted 
physical  union  of  rubber  with  sul- 
phur.  The  one  substance  is  soft 
rubber  in  the  protean  elastic  condi¬ 
tion  familiar  to  all;  this  is  produced  by  combining  pure  rubber  with 
sulphur  at  a  low  temperature.  The  other  substance  is  hard  rubber, 
ebonite,  or  vulcanite,  in  which  all  elasticity  is  lost,  and  the  shape  into 
which  this  is  molded  is  permanently  and  rigidly  retained,  within 
natural  temperature  limits.  Nevertheless,  compounded  and  vulcan¬ 
ized  rubber  will  not  last  forever;  it  grows  brittle  and  dull  with  age, 
the  gritty  scales  on  the  surface  of  combs,  etc.,  being  the  crystals  of 


BASE  OF  TREE  INJURED  BY  TAPPING. 

■Viixii'ty  to  obtiiin  tlie  lawst  yield  of  rubber, 
with  sliglit  reniird  for  tlie  proteetion  of  the 
trees  and  for  future  production,  has  resulted 
in  thepernianent  injury  of  many  young  trees 
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unabsorbed  sulphur  coiiiinjr  to  the  surface,  so  that  vulcanized  rubber 
must  finally  be  desulphurized  and  returned  to  the  trade  as  reclaimed 
rubber. 

^lillions  have  dreamed  of  the  iiossibilities  and  fortunes  have  been 
premised  as  the  result  of  a  process  prixlucinj;  a  rubber  substitute. 
Artificial  or  synthetic  rubber  would  seem  so  easy;  take  only  ten  atoms 
of  carbon  and  combine  them  with  only  sixteen  atoms  of  h3Tlroi;;en 
and  ton  have  rubber.  But  the  little  trick  of  adding  life  to  this  inert 
molecule  has  not  j’et  been  learned.  The  fortune  is  still  there  for  the 
luckj^  inventor  who  can  accomplish  it,  because  carbon  and  hydrogen 


1  2 
COAGULATING  THE  LATEX  IN  MEXICO. 

1.  Spreading  the  latex  on  Calathaea  leaves.  2.  Pressing  the  two  coated  leaves  together  to  unite  the 

sheets  of  rui)ber. 

are  cheap,  inexhaustible  even,  while  rubber  may  get  costlier  j'ear  In* 
3’ear.  The  discussion  of  artificial  rubber  may  therefore  be  dismissed 
with  a  phrase — there  is  no  such  thing.  Either  the  exploited  article  is 
a  humbug,  or  it  contains  some  j^roportion  of  real  rubber  mixed  with 
substitute  ingredients.  Rubber  substitutes  are  often  of  value  in  the 
trade  because  the  article  manufactured  from  them  only  needs  that 
small  proportion  of  rubber  thev  contain. 

The  botanical  aspects  of  rubber  are.  however,  the  more  fascinating 
to  the  investigator,  and  touch  verv  much  more  intimatelv  the  field 
in  which  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is 
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interested.  The  plant  from  which  the  product  comes  is  peculiarly  a 
part  of  tropical  flora,  and  although  there  are  rubber-producing  plants 
outside  of  troiiical  forests,  the  bulk  of  the  staple  is  derived  from 
a  narrow  belt  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  and  decidedly  better 
ailajited  in  Latin  America  to  rubber  growth  than  corresponding 
regions  elsewhere. 

Lubber  is  the  cream  from  the  juice,  the  milk,  or  the  latex,  of  several 
varieties  of  tree  or  shrub.  This  latex  is  not  the  same  as  the  sap,  and 
it  runs  in  different  channels  and  performs  different  functions.  As 
this  latex  flows  from  the  cut  in  the  tree,  it  has  the  appearance  of  milk 
and  acts  much  in  the  same  way.  If  left  to  itself,  the  latex  separates 
into  a  lower  fluid  and  a  surface  mass,  like  cream,  which  is  india 
rubber.  A  latex  possessing  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  rubber  (cream) 
is  of  value  and  will  pay  for  working,  but  a  proportion  below  this  is 
poor  and  thin,  and  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  will  it  return 
any  profit.  Various  ways  have  been  developed  or  devised  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  rubber  from  the  latex,  the  process  being  intrinsically  coagu¬ 
lation.  The  aboriginal  method  seems  to  have  been,  in  Brazil,  by 
smoking  heat ;  elsewhere  natural  heat  is  applied,  or  mineral  or  chem¬ 
ical  additions  are  made  to  the  milk  to  separate  the  rubber.  Recently 
the  suggestion  has  been  carried  into  practice  of  using  the  separator 
apparatus  so  efficient  in  the  dairy  industry.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
but  that  the  coagulation  process  adopted  has  a  noticeable  influence  on 
the  character  and  market  price  of  crude  rubber,  although  the  kind 
of  tree  from  which  the  latex  flows,  as  well  as  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  are  substantial  factors  in  the  result.  Having  been,  up  to 
within  recent  times,  largely  a  matter  of  native  habit,  left  altogether 
in  unscientific  hands  by  the  buyers  of  rubber,  the  coagulation  showed 
remarkable  differences,  and  in  some  instances  has  even  impressed  a 
name  upon  the  product ;  nigger  heads,  bisquits,  and  scraps  are  among 
the  terms  ajiplied,  but  the  shape  of  the  crude  rubber  usually  indicates 
the  place  from  which  it  is  shipped.  It  will  take  years  to  uniformize 
the  various  native  plans  adopted  for  coagulation.  Perhaps  this  will 
never  be  accomplished,  but  on  plantations  where  careful  study  can 
be  given  to  the  matter  it  has  been  determined  that  heating  by  smoke 
produces  the  cleanest  and  purest  rubber  for  commercial  export. 

Rubber  is  rubber,  whether  from  a  tree  on  the  Amazon,  in  the  up¬ 
lands  of  Ceara,  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua, 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Congo,  the  cultivated  plantations  of  Ceylon,  or 
the  northern  regions  of  ^Mexico:  the  important  question  is,  however, 
whether  the  plant  has  an  abundant  yield  of  latex.  Therefore  the 
source,  of  supply  has  been  the  subject  of  great  study  for  the  botanist 
ever  since  the  first  American  discoverers  saw’  the  curious  balls  and 
bottles  of  the  natives. 

The  classification  of  rubber-bearing  trees  carries  the  number  w’ell 
tow’ard  one  hundred,  and  if  many  latex-producting  shrubs  and  vines 


TAPPING  A  RUBBER  TREE  IN  CHIAPAS,  MEXICO. 


The  (ihjeet  in  niW)er  tappinK  ia  not  merely  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  trees,  bnt  to  seenrc  the 
maximum  ((iiantity  of  Kiim  with  the  least  injury  to  future  pnaiuetiveness.  Tlie  gatherer 
(nlero)  makes,  witli  liis  machete,  diagonal  lines  or  gashes  whi<  h  form  channels  in  which  tlie 
milk  can  flow  until  it  is  all  brought  to  one  side  of  the  tree,  whence  it  is  let  down  to  a  cavitv 
hollowed  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  large  tough  leaves.  These  are  dexterously  lifted  up. 
and  the  milk  i>oured  into  a  calabash  or  other  vessel  and  carried  away  to  be  eoagurated. 
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are  included,  the  tale  might  be  made  threefold,  but  for  practical  piir- 
l)oses  only  four  great  species  are  recognized.  The  Euphorbiaceje 
1  contain  the  Ilcrca  and  the  Munihot;  the  Uhnacea\  the  Castilloa  and 

?  the  Ficus;  the  Aiiocynaceae,  the  Ilancornia  and  the  Landolphia; 

’  the  Asclepiadese,  Cynanchum.  The  six  important  trees  are  those 
under  the  first  three  varieties. 

Ilecea  is  the  rubber  tree  par  excellence.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
region  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  is  therefore  found  throughout  that 
i  immense  watershed  in  the  tributary  areas  of  Peru.  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Ilevea  is  a  large  tree,  of  comparatively 
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COAGULATING  THE  LATEX  IN  MEXICO. 

3.  Stripping  the  leaves  from  the  rubber,  t.  A  finished  sample  of  riitiber,  marked  liy  the  veins  of  the 

leaves. 

slow  growth,  but  on  that  account  of  long  life.  From  the  fourth  year 
on  it  will  yield  its  milk,  and  may  be  systematically  tapped  for  twenty 
years  or  longer.  It  is  often  found  12  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
scattered  trees  in  the  tropic  jungle  will  constitute  a  forest  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  Ilecea  requires  a  low-lying,  rich,  deep  soil,  with  such 
I  abundant  moisture  as  only  the  equatorial  neighborhood  can  give. 

I  Jlet'cu  does  not  need  to  be  overflowed;  in  fact,  those  trees  that  are 

>  subjected  to  periodic  floods  near  the  great  rivers  are  not  necessarily 

;  the  best  stock  or  the  largest  producers.  Ilevea  also  is  well  adapted 

j  to  cultivation  wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  and  the 

I  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  in  the  ultimate  future  this  tree,  modified 
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l)erhaj)s  by  sfieiuitic  horticultuiv,  \vill  be*  the  chief  rubber  bearer  of 
coinnieree.  This  is  the  tret*  that  has  made  Brazilian  rubber  famous, 
and  for  jronerations  to  come  Brazil  is  assured  of  a  steady  source  of 
revenue  from  the  sui^ply  furnished  by  this  native  of  her  fluvial 
forests. 

The  Munihot  trei*  produces  the  Ceara  rubber  of  commerce.  Its 
native  locality  is  a  high,  stony,  arid,  and  in  places  semidesert  coun¬ 
try.  Its  latex  yields  a  rubber  remarkable  for  strength  and  tenacity, 


BRANCHES  OF  CASTILLOA  ELASTICA  WITH  RIPE  FRUIT. 

The  fruit  of  the  rubber  tree  has  a  faintly  sweetish  taste,  but  is  without  appreolablefluvor.  It  contains 
considerable  milk,  though  not  in  commercial  quantities. 

and  promises  to  react  successfully  to  cultivation  if  proper  soil  is 
selected  for  it,  but  as  yet  no  efforts  on  a  scale  large  enough  for  a 
thorough  test  have  Ix'en  attempted. 

The  CaHtilloa,  next  to  the  Ilecea,  is  the  liest-known  rubber  jJro- 
ducer  in  the  tropic  belt.  Its  native  habitat  is  C’entral  America  and 
southern  Mexico,  and  it  is  found  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
having  been  acclimatized  also  in  the  AVest  Indies.  The  tree  has  at- 


PLANTED  CASTILLOA  ELASTICA  TREES,  ABOUT  14  YEARS  OLD. 

Tills  is  a  portion  of  a  cultivated  grove  at  I-a  Zacualpa  riantatioii,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  The  scarred 
trunks  show  that  they  have  been  tapped  many  times.  The  trees  average  alsiut  a  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  stand  about  1'2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  They  were  originally  planted  alternately  with 
eaeao,  but  this  has  mostly  disappeart'd. 
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tracted  considerable  attention  since  the  e.xploiOition  of  rubber  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  zones  north  of  the  eijuator,  and  is  very  adaptable  to  culti¬ 
vation  if  carefully  treated.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Ilei'ca,  nor  is 
the  latex  the  same,  needing  therefore  quite  different  treatment  in  its 
coagulation;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  science  and  art,  which  will  be 
regulated  as  its  characteristics  become  better  known.  This  is  the 
rubber  tree  that  has  been  so  butchered  to  supply  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  a  consuming  world.  The  natives,  in  their  primitive  zeal 
to  extract  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  juice  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  simply  felled — killed — the  tree  and  bled  it  to  the  last  drop. 
Whole  forests  have  been  laid  waste  in  the  unrestrained  search  for 
rubber,  but  nowadays  the  principle  of  conservation  has  become 
firmly  rooted  and  the  tree  must  be  well  treated  wberever  it  is  still 
alive,  while  cultivation  is  restoring  it  to  areas  originally  favorable  to 
its  propagation.  The  Ficxfi,  the  rubber  tree  of  urban  conservatories, 
is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Caxtllloa^  but  its  native  habitat  is  the 
jungle  of  the  eastern  Tropics.  In  Assam,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Malay  Islands  it  is  at  home,  but  seems  not  to  be  of  great  jirofit  when 
cultivated.  It  is  likewise  a  tree  of  age,  not  coming  to  substantial 
yield  until  after  many  years  of  life,  and  therefore  unpromising  to 
the  proprietors  of  a  rubber  plantation, 

IldncoruUt  is  almost  a  shrub.  It  grows  south  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  and  is  found  also  in  Venezuela  and  Peru;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  best-known  sources  of  Peruvian  rubber.  It  has,  however,  one 
fatal  defect  when  considered  as  a  plant  for  future  usefulness;  in 
order  to  get  the  latex  the  tree  must  be  cut  down.  Although  more 
intimate  acquaintance  may  determine  that  Ilaxrornhi  can  be  culti¬ 
vated.  and.  acknowledging  that  its  rubbei'  product  ranks  well  up  in 
the  scale,  it  is  probable  that  the  area  in  which  the  tree  now  grows, 
if  the  culture  be  continued,  will  lx‘  planted  with  Ilerea  or  (UixtiUna, 
according  to  the  soil. 

Landolpliia  (Lianas)  is  a  rubber-yielding  vine  growing  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Far  East,  of  New  Guinea,  and  especially  of  Africa 
in  the  basin  of  the  Gongo.  Its  product  is  commercially  of  decided 
value,  but  the  fear  that  it  may  depress  the  native  industry  of  Latin 
America  or  the  cultivated  j)lantations  of  Ceylon  is  groundless,  be¬ 
cause,  however  extensive  may  be  the  territory  over  which  the  vine 
is  found,  it  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  extract  the  latex;  and  culti¬ 
vation  is  out  of  the  (piestion,  since  the  vine  rwpiires  the  support  of 
forest  trees  for  its  growth,  and  no  plantation  can  first  cultivate  a 
sunless  jungle  before  introducing  a  commercial  staple.  When  the 
indigenous  vine  becomes  exhausted  the  land  on  which  it  appeared 
must  Ik!  diverted  to  other  crops. 


KUBBKK  AND  ITS  RELATIVES, 


Considering?  the  iinniense  and  increasing;  use  of  rubber  in  modern 
life,  it  is  a  fascinating;  problem  to  estimate  bow  ^reat  may  be  the 
rubber-producing  area  of  the  world.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  rubber  tree  will  not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation  outside  of  a 


A  RUBBER-PRODUCING  MISTLETOE  IN  VENEZUELA. 


Thoiifch  not  yielding  a  commercial  rubber,  tbia  parasitical  growtb,  like  many  leguminous  plants  and 
shrubs  in  tropical  countries,  produces  a  gummy  c.Midation  very  similar  to  good  rubber,  but  lacking 
the  essential  luoperty  of  elasticity. 


zone  lying  about  oOO  miles  on  either  side  of  the  equator.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  Amazon  basin  in  Brazil,  the  greater  portion  of  Peru, 
the  northern  si'ction  of  Bolivia,  all  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Panama,  Central  America,  and  the  southern  section  of  Mexico.  In 
<)2(J.S4— Hull.  0.  pt  1— 0.S - 
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Africa  it  includes  the  Congo  basin  and  the  Sudan  on  the  west,  and 
the  analogous  portion  on  the  east;  in  Asia  the  larger  part  of  India, 
the  northern  tip  of  Australia,  the  intervening  archipelagoes,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Xo  one  can  calculate  with  precision  the 
productive  extent  of  these  regions,  because  the  deciding  factors  of 


t\ubbc.r. 


—  tXPJLANATIOH — 
BLACK  SQUARE.  SHOWS 
CULTIVATED  AREA 


PROPORTION  OF  CULTIVATED  AND 
UNCULTIVATtD  AREAS  - 


POUNDS -190^  -  1903  -  1904  -  1905 


CONSUMPTION  PRODUCTION 

r 


Note. — Consumption  and  production  are  here  taken  as  synonymous  with  Importsand  exports,  because 
practicalljr  no  producins  country  manufactures  rubber,  and  no  eonsumiiig  country  has  rubber 
lands.  It  is  impossible,  likewise,  to  make  imports  and  exports  balance,  and  this  explains  the  con¬ 
tinued  preponderaiiee  of  consumption  over  prcsiuetion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  relationship, 
although  actually  maintained,  is  less  than  the  diagram  indicates,  because  a  noticeable  amount  of 
reclaimed  rubber  is  annually  added  to  the  new  rubber  just  entering  the  market. 

soil,  rainfall,  elevation,  drainage,  moisture,  and  temperature  are  not 
enough  known;  nevertheless,  the  area  absolutely  available  is  so  well 
understood  that  any  fear  of  a  rubber  famine,  so  far  as  nature's  ability 
is  concerned,  is  unfounded.  Rubber  cultivation  has  already  extended 
over  150,000  acres  in  Ceylon;  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  are 


RUBHKK  AXL)  ITS  KKLATIVES, 


130,000  acres;  elsewhere  in  the  East  are  at  least  30,000  more;  so  that, 
even  Avhere  it  has  been  artificially  introduced  into  an  alien  land,  all 
told  perhaps  000,000  acres,  the  tree  itself  is  doing  its  duty  in  supph'- 
ing  the  Avants  of  mankind.  In  the  AA'estern  continent,  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  extending  the  cultivated  territory  for  the  plant, 
Avhile  experiments  are  making  in  other  jiarts  of  the  AA'orld.  In  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  there  are  extensiA'e  sections  adapted,  in  all  se¬ 
curity,  to  the  propagation  of  rul)l)er.  CultiA'ation,  therefore,  if  con- 


( Reproduced  from  India  Rubber  AVorld.) 


AN  EXPANSE  OF  GUAYULE  LAND. 


The  Kuaynle  shrub  is  found  over  large  areas  of  tlie  eliaparrales,  or  bush  prairies,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Mexican  highlands.  The  first  reports  eoneerning  this  plant  and  its  value  are  said  to  have 
been  made  liy  a  Jesuit  priest,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  name  is  probably 
derive<l  from'the  Spanish  word  llai/  (there  is),  and  the  Indian  word  link,  meaning  india-rubber. 


ducted  scientifically,  can  furnish  the  supply.  It  is  not  intended  to 
ignore  the  future  producti\e  iiossibilities  of  the  native  forests.  In 
Mexico  and  Central  America  the  rubber  zone  is,  from  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  Avithin  reach :  but  in  the  Amazon  Valley  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  are  hidden  lieneath  the  A’irgin  forest,  and  hoAv- 
CA'er  inexhaustible  the  groAvth  of  the  tree,  the  acquisition  of  the  rub¬ 
ber,  difiicnlt  at  present,  Avill  liecome  more  and  more  so  as  time  goes  on. 
That  this  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  Ileoea  can  not  be  doubted,  but 
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that  it  will  continue  to  remain  the  principal  source  of  supply  has 
been  questioned  by  students  and  observ'ers  ever  since  Ceylon  made  a 
successful  plantation  of  this  tree  in  1877.  The  Brazilian  and  other 
governments  are  earnestly  striving  to  conserve  the  rublx'r  forests,  to 
rectify  earlier  mistakes  in  the  way  of  unrestrained  robbeiw,  and  to 
encourage  not  only  the  entrance  of  more  capital  into  the  industry,  but 
to  bring  into  cultivation  and  make  more  accessible  the  area  alread}' 
exploited.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  in  this  in- 


(RupnMluced  from  India  lUibiwr  World.) 


A  BALE  OF  OUAYULE  SHRUB. 

Within  the  few  years  sin<'e  the  expioitation  of  the  unaynle  idant  began,  Mexieo  has  arisen  to  second 
I>laee  aniong  the  rubber-pnKlueing  countries  of  the  worid.  The  United  States  takes  SO  per  cent  of 
the  atinuai  iinslnetion. 


stance  the  same  result  may  happen  as  did  happen  with  cinchona. 
This  is  still  known  to  the  pharmacopada  as  Peruvian  bark,  but  the 
industry  has  moved  thousands  of  miles  away  from  its  native  birth¬ 
place,  and  the  supply  of  quinine,  as  far  as  the  commercial  market  is 
concerned,  now  comes  from  India. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may.  Brazil — Manaos.  Para.  Ceara — continues  to 
dominate  the  india-rubber  world.  Assuming  the  world’s  last  an- 
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nual  crop  to  be  150,000,000  pounds,  her  exports  in  1907  were  over 
80.000.000  pounds.  Add  to  this  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  crops 
coining  down  the  Amazon,  and  considering  tliat  tine  Para  sets  the 
price,  it  will  he  seen  that  many  years  must  pass  before  the  predomi¬ 
nance  can  he  overcome.  This  product  was  sent  to  the  United  States, 
(ireat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Uruguay,  Belgium,  and  Argentina, 
in  this  order.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Belgium  ranks  low  in 
importation  from  Brazil,  because  the  output  from  the  Congo  has  its 
chief  entrepot  in  Antwerp.  The  markets  for  the  world's  crop  may 
he  arranged  as  follows:  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium. 


(Reiiroducfcl  from  India  UnbbiT  World.) 

FOl’R  lU'NDRKI)  TONS  OK  Gl  AYl  l.K  RCHBKR. 

Those  biilos  vary  in  weiKbt  from  70  to  1 10  pounds.  OnriiiK  the  oalondiir  year  1907  pnaynle  rnblror 
exports  ironi  Mexico  reached  a  total  of  11,900,000  pounds,  and  for  the  tirst'six  months  of'  190H  nearly 
7,ti00.000  iionnds. 

Guayiile  is  a  shrub  containing  rubber  in  its  branches,  hut  this 
rubber  is  luire  rubber  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to  which 
the  latex  of  the  Ilecea  is  applietl.  Guayule  therefore  contradicts 
the  statement  made  that  no  rubber  could  be  produced  outside  the 
tropic  zone.  Guayule  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  its  habitat  stretches 
also  well  into  Texas.  The  shrub  must  bt'  destroyed  before  the  juice 
is  extracted,  and  coagulation  must  be  conducted  by  a  ditl'erent 
method,  but  in  the  end  the  outcome  is  rubber.  The  business  of  gath¬ 
ering  the  plant  has  become  quite  successful,  and  it  is  probable  that 
efforts  to  cultivate  it  will  turn  out  likewise.  Gutta  percha  is  not 
rubber;  it  was  at  first  confused  with  the  latter,  although  it  had  no 
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suppleness  or  elasticity,  and  its  source  of  orijrin  is  a  tree  related  to 
the  india-rubber  jrenus,  but  2>h,ysically  it  has  ditferent  properties,  and 
in  the  arts  it  has  ditferent  uses.  About  all  the  "utta  percha  of  coin- 
iiierce  comes  from  (he  Far  East.  liahita  is  an  American  jiutta  percha, 
grrowing  in  many  jiarts  of  the  Trojiics,  but  iiroduced  chiefly  in  Venez¬ 
uela  and  the  (iuianas.  A  jiractical  distinction  between  rubber  and 
gutta  is  found  in  the  (Latin)  names,  (jummicum  elmtirtan  for  rub¬ 
ber  and  (jummUum  plaatk-xm  for  gutta.  This  substance  has  two 
important  uses;  one  is  for  insulation  in  telegraph  instruments,  but 
particularly  for  covering  to  submarine  cables,  which  it  i)rotects  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  known  substance  against  the  water  or  the  animal  attacks 
beneath  the  surface;  the  second  is  for  forming  molds  of  various 
kinds  by  surgeons  and  dentists.  It  plays  also  a  ^lart  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  golf  balls.  At  least  1,000  tons  a  year  of  gutta  percha  have 
been  used  since  1858  in  submarine  cables,  the  length  of  which  has 
reached  over  200.000  miles. 


RLTSBER  (JATIIEUER  S  HOME  OX  THE  UPPER  AMAZON  RIVER. 


NATIONAL  ECUADO¬ 
RIAN  EXPOSITION 


There  wWl  ho  inaii^iuratod  at  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 
on  August  10,  11)0!).  an  exposition  to  coniineniorate  the  first 
centennial  annivei’sarv  of  the  political  emancipation  of 
Ecuador,  to  demonstrate  the  advancement  of  Ecuador  as  a 
free  nation,  and  to  show  its  immense  resources  and  great  variety  of 
products. 

The  United  States  Government  is  to  take  part  in  this  Exposition, 
and  has  appointed  lion.  W.  W.  Ri  sseli..  lately  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
as  its  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition,  with  diplomatic  rank  of  Envoy 
Pkxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

The  United  States  Government  will  erect  a  national  building  at 
Quito  for  its  exhibit,  and  the  jireparation  of  this  Government  ex¬ 
hibit  is  in  charge  of  a  departmental  board  that  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  each  Department  of  the  Government.  The  pei’sonnel  of 
this  board  is  as  follows; 

State  Department:  Hon.  Hi;xtin(;tox  Wilsox,  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Chairman. 

Treasury  Department :  Mr.  Walter  W.  Li  dix^w,  Chief  Clerk. 

"War  Dq^artment:  ^Ir.  Joiix  C.  Schofield,  Assistant  and  Chief 
Clerk. 

Department  of  Justice:  Mr.  O.  J.  Field,  Chief  Clerk. 

Post-Gflice  Department:  Charles  A.  Coxrad.  Chief  Clerk. 

Navy  Department :  Mr.  F.  S.  Ciuitis,  Chief  Clerk. 

Interior  Department:  Mr.  Ja:ues  (\  Poykix. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Col.  S.  R.  Bitrch,  Chief  Clerk. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Mr.  F raxk  H.  Bowex,  Chief 
Clerk. 

I'he  Ecuadorian  Government  has  set  aside  space  and  buildings 
for  other  exliibits  from  the  United  States,  and  a  practicable  and  in¬ 
structive  disjjlay  of  ])roducts  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
at  this  Exposition  will  greatly  aid  trade  relations  with  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Such  an  exhibit  should  in¬ 
clude:  All  kinds  of  mining  machinery;  agricultural  implements  and 
macliines:  lailroad  e(|uipments;  machinei-y  for  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes;  all  kinds  of  artisans'  tools  and  implements;  and  food 
ju'oducts. 


ton 


THE  CITY  OF  QUITO,  CAPITAL  OF  ECUADOR. 

Quito  coiitiiiiUMl  a  ))oi>ulatioii  of  .M.OtW  i>oople  in  HKXi.  It  issitualoii  in  llio  Iicart  of  tlu-  Anilfs.  stirronniloci  1)V  inonntains  wlioso  snnimits  roacli 
an  altitndc  of  in.tKH)  foot  alK)vo  wa  lovoi.  Tho  prinoitial  ftovornniont  bnililitiKs.  liisliop's  |>alaoo.  ami  oatiu'dral  front  on  tho  main  plaza,  and 
distribiitod  ovor  tlio  oity  aro  many  boantifnl  olinrohos,  a  thoator,  and  ton  pnblio  instiintions  of  loarnint;.  Quito  is  liKbtod  by  oloctricity, 
and  has  an  olootrio  stroot-railwav  systom  in  oonrso  of  construction.  The  recently  inaugurated  Unayaipiii-Quito  railroad  has  brought  the 
capital  within  easy  communication  with  the  coast. 
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Quito  is  easily  reached  b}'  way  of  the  Isthnuis  of  Panama,  and 
steamers  from  Panama  to  Quayaquil,  the  coast  metrojiolis  of  Ecua¬ 
dor;  from  thence  by  a  modern  railway  line  to  Quito. 

All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Quito  Exposition  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  llussELL,  United  States  Commissioner,  in  care  of  the 
State  Department,  "Washington. 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  RUSSELL, 

Commissioner  of  the  UnitecI  States  to  the  National  Exposition  of  E<iiiador. 
rhotoKniph  by  Harris  &  EvviiiR. 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

RFPTTRT  Tr<s . 


BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  banner  typifies  the  history  of  a  remarkable 
nation  whose  civilization  dates  hack  to  A2iril21H500,wlienthe 
darinjr  I'ortufrucse  navigator,  Pkoiso  Alvakez  Cahral  discov¬ 
ered  that  jiortion  of  the  Brazilian  coast  now  called  “  P^spiritu 
Santo."  As  a  colon}’,  Brazil  was  under  the  flag  of  Portugal  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  or  until  1822,  when  she  effected  a 
peaceful  se^iaration  from  the  mother  country  and  became  a  constitu¬ 
tional  emi)ire.  As  an  independent  nation,  she  continued  under  that 
form  of  government  until  the  15th  of  Xovemher,  1889,  when,  as  the 
result  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  the  Phuperor  Do.m  Pedro  II  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  Brazil  became  a  repmblic  under  the 
oliicial  designation  of  "The  United  States  of  Brazil." 

The  new  Brazilian  flag,  temporarily  adopted  by  the  people  on  the 
declaration  of  the  Iwep)ublic.  dis|)layed  three  diagonal  stripies,  the 
two  marginal  ones  being  of  red,  and  the  middle  one  white,  with  a  blue 
,-tar  in  the  center.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  national  banner  to 
be  j)ermauently  adoj)led  should  represent  the  traditions  and  historical 
continuity  of  Brazil.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Provisional  Ivep)uhli- 
can  (lovernmeut,  under  Marshal  Da  P^oxseca,  p)ublished  a  decree, 
dated  November  19,  1889,  which  p)rescribed  the  piresent  flag  of  Brazil. 
1014 
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Its  details,  with  the  symbols  preserved  from  the  old  flags  of  Portugal 
and  the  Empire,  may  he  described  as  follows: 

The  present  flag  of  Brazil  retains  the  traditional  arrangement, 
bequeathed  by  the  extinct  Empire,  of  a  green  rectangle  (twice  as 
long  as  it  is  wide),  with  a  rhombus  or  diamond-shaped  figure  inscribed 
therein,  and  yellow  in  color.  The  green  represents  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  yellow  the  mineral.  During  the  sixty-seven  years, 
from  18±2  until  188!),  that  Brazil  remained  an  Empire,  there  was  set 
in  the  center  of  the  yellow  rhombus-shaped  figure  the  imjierial  coat 
of  arms,  which  consisted  of  an  armillary  sj)here  of  gold  in  a  green 
field,  traversed  by  a  cross  and  encircled  by  a  blue  band  set  with  19 
stars  of  silver,  the  shield  being  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  the  sides  encircled  by  two  branches  of  the  coffee  and  to¬ 
bacco  jilants  as  emblems  of  the  country's  commercial  wealth,  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  their  stems  tied  together  by  the 
national  colors  (green  and  yellow).  The  arniillary  sphere  was  a  re¬ 
minder  that  Brazil  had  been  discovered  in  1500  by  one  of  Portugal’s 
daring  navigators,  who  made  use  of  this  nautical  instrument,  which 
consists  of  several  brass  rings,  all  circles  of  the  same  sphere,  designed 
to  represent  the  position  belonging  to  the  important  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  The  19  stars  represented  the  then  19  provinces  of 
Brazil,  while  the  blue  of  the  band  in  which  they  w-ere  set  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  standard  of  Portugal. 

After  Brazil  had  become  a  Republic,  the  crowm  was  suppressed, 
but  it  was  desired  that  the  new  republican  emblem  should  remind  the 
Brazilians  of  their  traditional  and  historical  past,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  reveal  the  new  national  aspirations.  It  was  to  satisfy 
this  double  need  that  the  idealized  representation  of  the  heavens  at 
the  capital  of  Brazil  when  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  is 
at  the  meridian,  was  adopted,  with  the  legend  '"’‘OnU  m  e  Progreso  ” 
(“‘  Order  and  Progress  ”)  stamped  in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial 
orbit.  The  new  banner  preserves  the  essential  design  of  the  old  flag. 
In  the  blue  and  white  of  the  sphei’e  it  naturally  recalls  the  colonial 
phase  of  Brazil  and  at  the  same  time  the  sphere  symbolizes  the  mo¬ 
narchical  period  of  Brazil,  as  it  brings  to  memory  the  armillary  sphere. 
The  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  s3'mbolizes  the  glorious  faith 
of  the  ancestors  and  the  discoveiw  of  Brazil.  The  5  stars  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  IG  other  stars,  or  21  in  all,  arranged  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  new  blue  sphere,  according  to  their  astronomical  im- 
poi’tance,  represent  the  20  States  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Union,  and 
the  neutral  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Thus,  the  idea  of  rejiresenting  civic 
independence  and  cooperation  by  a  group  of  stars  has  been  preserved 
in  the  present  republican  flag.  The  branches  of  coffee  and  tobacco 
were  suppressed,  as  the  green  and  yellow  of  the  flag  were  considered 
sufficient  to  represent  the  industrial  aspect  of  Brazil.  In  brief,  the 
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standard  of  the  Brazilian  Kepublic  syinholizos  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  Brazil.  The  jrreen  field  which  dominates  evervthinfj  not 
only  represents  the  verdure  of  the  land,  but  is  also  emblematic  of 
Hope  and  Peace. 

The  national  coat  of  arms  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  is  very  interesting  and  unique.  The  larjre  five-pointed  star 
denotes  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Brazil.  Each  sectio’i 
of  this  five-pointed  star  is  bisected  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the 
halves  is  ^reen  and  the  other  yellow:  symbolizin<r.  respectively,  the 
vejretable  and  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil.  The  blue  circular  band 
inscri!)ed  within  the  star  and  containin<r  21  small  stars  of  silver  is  a 
reminder  of  the  20  States  of  the  Brazilian  Union  and  the  neutral  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  blue  of  the  band  betokens  the  deeji.  brilliant 
skies  of  Brazil,  and  recalls  her  former  historical  and  political  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  orijjinal  mother  country,  l*ortu<ral.  The  five  larjre 
stars  in  the  veiy  center  of  the  coat  of  arms  represent  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  may  also  be  said  to  typify  the  coffee 
zone  of  Central  Brazil,  consistinjr  of  the  five  States  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espiritu  Santo,  Bahia,  and  Minas  (ieraes.  The 
entire  shield  is  upheld  by  a  vertical  sword,  in  the  center  of  whose  hilt, 
on  a  red  field,  is  set  a  star.  The  shield  is  encircled  by  two  branches 
of  the  coffee  and  tobacco  plants  as  emblems  of  the  country's  commer¬ 
cial  wealth,  represented  in  their  natural  colors  and  tied  together  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  bordered  with  gold,  with  the  following  legends:  In 
the  center.  “  estados  unidos  do  brazil:  "  on  the  left,  "  1.*)  de  novem- 
BRE,"  and  on  the  right,  “  de  1889:"  the  whole  signifying  in  English: 
“United  States  of  Brazil.  l.Vrii  of  Xove^iber,  1889:"  that  is,  the 
memorable  date  when  the  Brazilian  peojile  adopted  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  straight  golden  rays,  radiating  in  all  directions, 
outward  and  upward,  beyond  the  shield,  denote  the  rising  of  the  sun: 
that  is,  the  glorious  future  and  destiny  of  Biazil. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


BRAZIL. 


The  oliiof  national  lioliday  of  Brazil,  which  is  annually  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  enthusiasm  throughout  that  extensive 
Bepublic,  is  the  7th  of  September.  It  was  on  this  date,  in 
tlie  yciir  18‘2-2,  that  Brazil,  after  having  been  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  a  colony  of  Portugal,  severed  h(*r 
political  connection  with  the  mother  country  by  means  of  a  revolution 
which  was  almost  bloodless.  The  circumstances  leading  up  to  this 
event,  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  in  history,  are  as  follows : 

It  was  in  1807  tliat  the  great  French  Empex'or  Napoi.eox  T.  who 
was  aiming  to  become  the  master  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  determined 
to  attach  Spain  and  Portugal  to  his  vast  imperial  domain.  Ilis 
veteran  and  sjxlendidly  equipped  armies  easily  overran  the  S])ani<h 
Peninsula,  and,  in  Xov’ember,  were  fast  advancing  upon  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal.  The  king  of  that  country,  Doin  John  VI,  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  in  the  most  embarrassing  situation  of  being 
obliged  either  to  ally  himself  with  Napoleon  against  Great  Britain, 
in  which  event  the  entire  Portuguese  fleet  Avould  l)e  seized  by  a 
British  .squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  rigorously  blockad¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  or  else  he  must  consent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  British  admiral  to  transport  himself  and  the  entire  Portugnest* 
royal  court  to  Brazil,  Dom  John  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  noliles  and 
officers,  he  went  on  board  the  flagship  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  and, 
escorted  out  of  the  harbor  of  the  Tagus  by  the  British  fleet,  set  sail 
for  South  America.  On  the  very  day  of  his  departure  the  French 
Marshal  Junot  was  thundering  upon  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  and 
next  morning  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  news  of  these  sur¬ 
prising  events  reached  Brazil  in  January,  1808. 

The  Brazilians,  e.xcited  by  this  change  in  their  destinies,  which 
suddenly  converted  their  native  country  into  the  center  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy,  made  elaborate  prejjarations  to  welcome 
their  sovereign,  who,  after  a  rather  tempestuous  voyage  of  three 
months,  made  a  safe  entry  into  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1808.  The  public  festivities  and  rejoicing  in  honor 
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of  his  arrival  continued  for  nine  successive  days,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ings  the  capital  of  Brazil  was  brilliantly  illuininated.  Doin 
John  VI  thus  began  his  reign  in  the  New  World,  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  he  wisely  inaugux'ated  many  beneficial  reforms; 
such,  for  example,  as  opening  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  country  began  to  prosper  under  his  regime  and 
traiKpiillity  prevailed  for  several  years.  Symptoms  of  discontent 
and  friction  were,  however,  soon  to  become  manifest.  The  interests 
of  the  native  Brazilians  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  numerous 
Portuguese  courtiers  and  immigrants  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  to  South  America.  Matters  r(‘ached  a  crisis  when  news 
of  the  lilxn-al,  constitutional  revolution  of  1821  in  Portugal  be¬ 
came  known  in  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  demanded  that  the  new 
constitution  adopted  in  the  mother  country  should  be  extended  to 
them.  The  King  found  that  his  position  was  fast  becoming  un¬ 
tenable  in  Brazil,  and  hence,  with  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  his 
interests  in  Portugal,  he  appointed  his  son.  Doin  Pedro,  Kegent  of  the 
Brazilian  Kingdom.  The  disheartened  monarch  embarked  for 
Europe  on  board  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  the  24th  of  April,  1821, 
and.  as  the  vessel  sailed  away  and  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  disa2)2>t'iired  forever  from  his  view,  he  had  gloomy  fore- 
Iwdings  that  Brazil,  the  fairest  gem  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
would  ere  long  sever  her  political  connection  with  the  mother  country. 

Dom  Pedro,  the  new  ruler  of  Brazil,  was  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
possessed  engaging  and  winning  manners,  and  enjoyed  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  {xopularity.  He  had  left  Portugal  when  a  mere  lad,  and  it 
was  b(‘lieved  that  his  highest  aspirations  were  associated  with  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  He  was  soon  to  find  himself  in  many  ixolitical 
and  financial  difficulties.  To  make  matters  Avorse,  the  Cortes  or  Par¬ 
liament  of  Portugal  jxassed  a  decree  ordering  him  to  return  to  Euroixe 
and  abolishing  the  royal  tribunals  at  Rio.  These  measures  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  indignation  by  the  Brazilians,  and  strong 
jiressure  was  brought  ui^on  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  and 
to  declare  for  the  independence  of  Brazil.  He  refused  at  first  to 
yield  to  this  pressure,  but,  as  he  was  on  a  journey  to  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo,  he  received,  on  the  7th  of  Seiitemher,  1822,  disj^atches 
from  the  mother  country  of  such  a  drastic  and  arbitrary  nature  that 
they  caused  him  to  declare  immediately  for  independence. 

He  took  this  momentous  steji  as  he  was  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
on  the  beautiful  rural  camjxinas  in  sight  of  8ao  Paulo  City.  He  Avas 
standing  on  the  baidv  of  an  insignificant  strtam,  the  Ypiranga,  when 
he  made  the  exclamation,  "'‘hulependeme  or  death!'’'’  {Independencia 
on  mortef),  Avhich  became  the  AvatcliAvord  of  the  Brazilian  ReA'o- 
lution. 
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llis  decision  was  received  bv  the  Brazilians  with  the  jrreatest 
enthnsiasin.  The  Portti<rnese  military  and  garrisons  in  l\io  and  other 
cities  of  Brazil  were  easily  exjielled  and  transported  hack  to  Europe. 
The  final  step  toward  absolute  independence  was  taken  when,  on  the 
TJth  of  October,  Dom  Pedro  I  was  proclaimed  the  constitutional 
Emperor  and  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil.  This  ceremony  was 
jierformed  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  municipal  authorities,  the  functionaries  of  the  court,  the 
troops,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

The  independence  of  Brazil,  which  was  effected  almost  without 
bloodshed,  was  not  seriously  contested  by  Portugal,  who.  three  years 
later,  in  182'),  accepted  the  advice  of  (ireat  Britain  and  formally 
recognized  her  late  dependency  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

d'hus,  Brazil  dates  her  independence  from  the  7th  of  September. 
1822,  and  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  that  date  as  her  principal 
national  holiday. 

THE  lURTII  OF  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  loth  of  November  is  annually  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday 
in  Brazil,  because  on  that  date,  in  1889,  this  great  South  American 
country  changed  its  form  of  government  from  a  constitutional 
empire  to  a  republic.  Brazil,  as  an  independent  nation,  had,  for 
sixty-seven  years,  been  under  monarchial  institutions,  and  had  made 
a  notable  record  of  achievements  under  the  two  emperors  Dom 
Pedro  I  and  his  son  Dom  Pedro  II ;  under  the  reign  of  the  latter 
negro  shn’ery  being  finally  abolished  in  1888.  The  trend  of  events  in 
the  New  World  rendered  it  inevitable  that  Brazil  should  follow  the 
example  of  her  sister  Latin  American  neighbors  and  become  eventu¬ 
ally  a  republic.  This  momentous  event  was  accomplished  by  a  blood¬ 
less  revolution  on  the  loth  of  November,  1889,  when  the  Brazilian 
army  and  navy  and  the  “  Associated  Kepublican  Leagues  ’’  all  united 
under  the  leadership  of  ^larshal  Deodora  da  Fonseca  in  compelling 
Dom  Pedro  II  to  abdicate  and  embark  within  twenty-four  hours  for 
Europe.  The  deposed  Emperor  patriotically  bowed  to  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Brazil. 

Marshal  D\  Fonseca  and  a  cabinet  of  ministers  acted  as  the  pro- 
A’isional  republican  government  until  a  new  Constituent  Congress 
of  Brazil  could  be  elected  and  convoked.  This  Congress  assembled 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  15th  of  November.  1890.  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  successful  inauguration  of  republican  institutions  in 
Brazil. 


THE  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAIL¬ 
WAY  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
CHILEAN  GOVERNMENT 
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The  unique  ^eog:raphical  isolation  of  Chile,  shut  in  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Andes,  a  desert  to  the  north  and  the 
stormy  Antarctic  to  the  south,  mi«rht  naturally  lead  one  to 
exj)ect  retarded  frrowth  and  commercial  isolation.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  Chile  has  been  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  one 
of  the  most  progressive  of  the  South  American  countries,  and  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  internal  and  external  lines  of  communication. 


EL  MORRO,  ARICA,  CHILE. 

Arica  is  the  seaport  of  Ta<'na,  tlie  capital  of  the  northernmost  province  of  Chile,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  a  plain,  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  hills  of  moderate  eleva¬ 
tion.  the  highest  beiiiK  El  Morro,  a  fortitied  promontory  S5.5  feet  above  sea  level,  which  afford) 
protection  from  storms  to  the  shipiiing  of  the  hartior.  The  city  is  of  much  importance  commer¬ 
cially,  and  eoastiiiK  steamers  maintain  regular  communication  between  Arica  and  the  ports  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Panama.  Arica  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Tacna,  a  distance  of  39  miles. 

To  a  large  extent  this  enterprise  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
population  developed  under  circumstances  of  hardship,  which  in 
Chile  as  elsewhere  has  always  tended  to  the  formation  of  sturdy 
manhood. 

To  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  the  country  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  There  were  no  such  great  stores  of  treasure  to  be  conquered 
from  the  natives  as  in  Peru,  and  the  natives  themselves  were  of  an 
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(entirely  different  race.  Instead  of  the  trusting  and  easily  conquered 
Inca  tribes  of  the  north,  Ahnagro  and  Valdivia  had  to  meet  the  war¬ 
like  and  hardy  I’roniancaes  and  Arancanians  of  the  south,  the  latter 
the  most  able  and  warlike  native  race  on  the  American  continent. 
The  history  of  European  civilization  in  Chile  in  colonial  times,  and 
afterwards  far  down  into  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  history  of 
struggle  against  nature  and  savage  man.  In  such  a  school  those 
hardy  elements  of  character  and  enterprise  were  devehqied  which 
distinguish  the  Chileans  of  to-day.  The  establishment  of  steamshi2) 
lines,  the  develojiment  of  coastwise  and  exterior  commerce,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  railroads  and  highways  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Chilean  entei’iirise  which  seeks  to  make  of 
Chile  a  great  international  carrier  and  handler  of  the  products  of 
other  countries.  It  is  the  ambition  of  Chileans  that  their  country 
may  liecome  the  England  of  South  America  in  the  carrying  of  ocean- 
borne  freights  and  jiassengers  and  its  Netherlands  in  the  handling 
of  the  land-borne  trade  of  the  interior  countries. 

To  accomplish  this  latter  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  drive  its  rail¬ 
roads  through  or  over  the  great  mountain  chain  which  shuts  off  the 
country  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  The  already  ex¬ 
isting  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  was  the  first  steji  in  this 
direction.  The  second  was  the  completing  of  a  connection  with  the 
Argentine  system  thi’ough  the  great  spiral  tunnel  under  the  T''’spallata 
I*ass.  This  great  work  which  will  now  be  finished  in  a  few  months 
comidetes  the  first  trans-continental  railway  line  in  South  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  third  stej)  will  be  another  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Andes  at  one  of  the  low  jiasses  above  Cojiiapo  to  connect 
with  the  Argentine  lines  from  Tucuman  and  ivith  the  Bolivian  system. 
Surveys  have  been  authorized  and  work  has  been  begun  on  this  proj¬ 
ect.  The  fourth  is  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  to  strike  into  the  heart  of 
Bolivia  at  its  capital. 

This  great  enterprise,  the  railway  from  La  Paz  to  the  sea,  has  been 
the  cherished  object  of  both  countries  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Bolivian  programme  for  railway  exiiansion  provides  for  a 
system  having  three  outlets.  One  to  the  Amazon  Avaterways  by  the 
IMadeira  RiA'cr,  another  to  the  south  connecting  with  the  Argentine 
system,  and  the  third  to  the  Pacific  by  completing  the  connections  to 
Antofagasta  and  by  building  another  railway  directly  from  La  Paz, 
the  cajiital,  on  a  shorter  line  to  the  ocean.  The  Chilean  jn-ojiosal  for 
the  carrying  into  effect  this  last  proposition  is  that  the  line  shall  be 
built  from  Arica,  as  outlined  in  the  jdans  and  estimates  submitted  by 
engineer  Josiaii  ITardixg  to  the  Chilean  Government. 

Fi’om  time  to  time  in  the  jiast  several  routes  for  a  railway  from 
Tacna  to  La  Paz  have  been  studied  with  more  or  less  thoroughness. 
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It  was  coiisideml  an  essential  eoiulition  that  the  railway  should  start 
from  Tacna  and  he  a  eontinuation  of  the  railway  already  in  operation 
from  Ariea,  the  port  on  the  eoast. 

The  first  preliminary  report  suhmitted  hy  ^Ir.  TIardixo  sufrjTOsted 
that  a  more  direct  route  from  Ariea  and  to  the  south  of  Tacna  hy 
way  of  the  Lluta  Valley,  seemed  to  otter  more  favorable  conditions 
for  a  railway  to  La  Paz  than  did  the  route  by  way  of  'I'acna.  Mr. 
IIardixo  gave  his  ojiinion  that  a  survey  of  the  valley  of  this  river 
should  he  made  before  any  conclusion  he  reached.  He  rejiorted  upon 
the  plans  of  ^lessrs.  Maxby,  IIaxdley,  Guido,  Vioxeai:  and  others 
for  the  jirojiosed  Tacna-La  Paz  line  as  all  impracticable  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  estimates  he  found  to  he  all  too  low. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  IIardixo  was  adopted  hy  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  was  directed  in  July,  1901,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Lluta  Valley.  The  survey  was  made  and  his  report,  now  made  public 
by  the  Chilean  Government,  submits  plans  for  the  building  of  a  rail¬ 
way  to  cost,  as  estimated,  £2,354.395. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  b}’  the  surveying  party  were  very 
great.  For  long  distances  it  was  necessary  to  blast  a  way  Avith  dyna¬ 
mite  before  the  first  man  could  pass. 

The  route  selected  follows  the  valley  of  the  Lluta  from  Ariea  to 
'the  Inn  of  Ancara.  104  miles.  This  point  marks  the  summit  of  the 
proposed  line  at  the  highest  elevation  in  the  jiassage  of  the  Andes 
and  is  also  the  crossing  point  for  the  proposed  Tacna  line.  From 
Ancara  the  line  continues  down  to  La  Paz,  188  miles. 

The  aA'erage  grade  of  the  Ariea  to  Ancara  section  of  the  line  is 
4.875  per  cent.  At  points  Avhere  a  series  of  cascades  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  height  are  folloAved  there  are  grades  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  At  these  points  Avhere  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  depth  of  the  ravine  make  it  impracticable  to  de\elop  the 
line  out  in  order  to  reduce  the  gradient,  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  equalize  the  sections,  rising  for  this  purpose  to  a  certain 
height  aboA’e  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

By  establishing  a  maximum  gradient  of  0  per  cent  the  greatest 
height  of  the  line  above  the  ri\’er  Avould  not  exceed  100  feet.  The 
rack  rail  Avill  of  coui’se  be  used.  The  minimum  cur\’e  is  400  feet 
radius  and  there  are  a  number  of  curA’es  of  about  500  feet  radius. 

In  this  section  of  the  road  there  Avill  be  48  bridges  and  one  Auadiict. 
Most  of  the  bridges  Avill  be  stone  arches  of  15  to  25  feet  span,  and 
some  Avith  steel  beams  05  to  100  feet. 

One  of  the  bridges  Avhich  requires  special  consideration  Avill  be 
about  150  feet  span  and  the  same  height  aboA'e  the  riA'er. 

Bridges  of  a  single  span  are  chosen  in  vieAV  of  the  torrential  char¬ 
acter  of  the  riA’er  at  periods  and  of  the  large  number  of  stones  then 
carried  doAvn  by  the  Avaters. 
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4'horo  will  lx*  about  70  tunnels  with  a  total  lenjrtli  of  nearly  a.OOO 
yanls.  The  lonjrest  tunnel  is  about  175  yards.  Nearly  all  the  tun¬ 
nels  are  through  granite  or  nietainorphic  rock  and  will  require  no 
lining. 

The  altitude  at  Ancara  is  13.570  feet.  From  here  to  La  Paz  is  a 
down  grade  of  something  over  1.000  feet  in  188  miles.  'Fliis  part  of 
the  road  oilers  no  dilliculties.  The  whole  length  of  the  road  is  202 
miles  and  it  is  expected  to  cover  the  distance  with  passenger  trains 
in  fourteen  and  one-half  hours. 

There  will  be  six  locations  of  the  rack  rail,  beginning  at  a  jioint 
50  miles  above  Arica  and  ending  at  a  point  71  miles  above.  In  this 
.section  where  the  steepest  gradients  occur,  the  total  length  of  the  rack 
rail  will  be  about  1!)  miles. 

The  water  in  the  Lluta  Kiver  taken  at  a  point  about  00  miles  above 
its  mouth  after  three  years*  drouth  and  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year 
showed  4  cubic  meters  per  second.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  water 
for  an  electric  hydraulic  iilant  from  the  river  near  this  point  and 
convey  it  by  pipe  line  to  a  iioint  about  1.000  yards  below,  within 
which  distance  there  is  a  vertical  drop  of  over  250  feet.  This  it  is 
claimed  would  furnish  sufficient  power  to  run  the  trains  from  Arica 
to  Ihnapalca.  nearly  100  miles  and  within  7  miles  of  Ancara.  the  sum- 
init.  In  addition  it  would  operate  the  yards  and  wharves  in  Arica, 
light  the  city,  and  su])ply  iiower  which  might  be  needed  there  for 
many  years. 

The  bases  on  which  bidders  for  the  construction  of  tli(>  railway  are 
asked  to  compete  are: 

(1)  That  the  railway  shall  start  simultaneously  from  Arica  and 
Viacha  (near  La  Paz)  unless  some  serious  dillicidty  prevents. 

(2)  The  line  being  divided  into  five  sections  bids  must  indicate  the 
price  of  each  section. 

(3)  ^laterials  of  every  kind,  machinery  and  tools  necessary  for 
construction  of  the  railway  are  exempt  from  import  duties  and  all 
government  find  city  taxes. 

(4)  Bidders  must  give  the  names  of  the  capitalists  upon  whom 
they  depend. 

(5)  Payments  for  work  will  be  made  every  two  months  by  means 
of  warrants.  Ten  jier  cent  is  held  back  from  each  warrant  as  a 
guaranty. 

(())  Location  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  Ancara  will  follow  the 
plans  of  Engineer  Josiaii  Harding.  From  this  point  on  bidders 
specify  the  location. 

(7)  Contractors  shall  follow  the  rules  of  the  best  building  prac¬ 
tice. 

(8)  The  governments  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  will  denote  any  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line  and  the  use 
of  waters  not  owned  j)ri>  ately  or  in  which  private  parties  have  rights. 
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(0)  These  gfovernments  will  facilitate  in  accordance  with  law  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  necessary  of  private  or  municipal  lands. 

(10)  Cost  of  expropriations  of  land,  etc.,  required  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  railway  will  bo  on  account  of  the  contractor. 

(11)  The  several  sections  into  which  the  line  is  divided  shall  be 
finished  in  the  times  indicated  by  the  bidders,  the  total  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  three  years. 

(12)  Acceptance  of  the  work  will  be  by  entirely  finished  sections. 
(1.3)  Tenders  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  deposit  for 

£50,000  to  the  order  of  the  (lovernment  of  Chile. 


WILLIAM  IL  A8P1NWALL. 


The  most  striking  achievement  of  the  eminent  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  Mr.  William  1 1.  Aspinwall  was  the  pi’ominent  and 
innnential  part  which  he  played  in  the  construction  and 
completion  of  the  Panama  railroad  and  the  inauguration, 
in  connection  therewith,  of  rajiid  steamship  lines  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  These  enterprises  were  of  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance  during  the  twenty 

WILLIAM  II.  AseiNWALL.  sively  in  slow-going  sail¬ 

ing  vessels,  round  Cajie 
Horn,  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  For  those  whose  business  required  them  to  travel  be¬ 
tween  Xew  York  and  San  Francisco  there  was  no  alternative  between 
the  tedious  route  overland,  by  stage,  caravan,  horseback,  or  afoot,  3,000 
miles,  or,  the  long  water  passage  of  12.000  miles  round  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa.  Such  were  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  in  the  New  World,  disadvantageous  alike  to  Latin  as 
102G 


(Reproduced  Ironi  Hari>cr's  Monthlv  Magazine  for  January 
18.'>9. ) 
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well  as  En^lisli-spoakiiig  America,  when  Mr.  A.spimwam.  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  undertook  to  effect  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
international  transit  and  transportation. 

"William  11.  Asimnwall,  whose  career  was  to  become,  like  that  of 
his  illustrious  compatriot  and  contemporary  Wii.liam  Wiieelwriout, 
closely  identified  with  the  onward  commercial  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America,  was  horn  in  New’  York  City  on  the  Kith  of 
December,  ISOT.  He  came,  on  his  father's  side,  from  a  lonj;  line  of 
enerjietic  ancestors,  some  of  whom,  even  before  the  North  American 
devolution,  had  grained  distinction  as  merchants  and  sea  captains. 
He  received  a  jiractical  education  and  at  an  early  ajre  entered  the 
firm  of  his  uncles,  (lARnNEU  and  Samx  el  Howland,  as  a  clerk.  He 
quickly  revealed  business  ability,  and  in  1832,  at  the  a<>:e  of  25,  was 
admitted  into  the  firm  as  a  jiartner,  and  was  jijiven  20  jier  cent  of  the 
commercial  account  of  the  house,  which  that  year  amounted  to 
$(i0,000.  Five  years  later,  this  firm  changed  its  name  to  Howland  & 
Aspinwall.  The  business  of  the  establishment  was  regarded  in  those 
days  as  immense.  In  their  Pacific  branch  they  had  the  largest  gen¬ 
eral  business  of  any  firm  in  New’  York.  Their  operations  with  the 
liast  and  West  Indies,  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  England  were 
very  extensive.  They  owned  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  several  Liverjiool  packets. 

In  1850  Mr.  Aspinwall  severed  his  connection  with  this  firm  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  attention  toward  cooperating  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Kailroad  and  the  Pacific  ^lail  Steamship  Company. 
His  business  associates  were  astonished  that  a  man  of  such  sound 
sense  should  now  embark  in  enterjirises  which  were  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  visionary  and  highly  unprofitable.  A  brief  review  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  of  these  great  undertakings  was 
begun  is  necessaiw  in  order  to  understand  his  reasons  for  identifying 
himself  Avith  them. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Kailroad  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
events  of  modern  times.  It  was  an  undertaking  that  taxed  the 
energy,  ingenuity,  patience,  resourcefulness,  and  capital  of  a  large 
number  of  North  American  business  men,  financiers,  and  engineers. 
Although  the  shortest  distance  across  the  Isthmus  of  Ihinama,  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  less  than  50  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  no  very  difficult  gradients  nor  elevations  Avere  to  be 
encountered,  nor  had  any  A'ery  deep  cuttings  to  he  made,  there  Avere 
other  obstacles  of  nature  to  he  vanquished  that  might  Avell  appall 
the  braA’est  and  most  indomitable  spirits.  The  route  to  be  traA'ersed 
lay  largely  through  tropical  jungles  and  sAvamps  infested  Avith  rep¬ 
tiles  and  insects,  and  the  climate  Avas,  moreover,  most  unhealthful, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season.  From  the  moment  Avhen  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  Atlantic  side,  Avhere  the  city  of  Folon  noAv  stands,  Avere 


RUNNING  THE  LINES  ON  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

(Rt'prodiiced  from  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1859). 

This  survey  was  commenced  in  May,  18.50,  from  Manzanilla  Island,  which  was  cut  olT  from  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  narrow  swamp,  covered  with  a  den.se  growth  of  mangrove,  and  interlaced  with  huge 
vines  and  thorny  shrubs.  The  air  was  laden  with  pestiiential  vapors,  and  swarmed  with  sand  Hies 
and  mosquitoes,  and  only  by  the  use  of  gauze  veils  protecting  the  face  could  the  men  work,  even  at 
midday. 

States  Topop’apliical  Survey.  To  enumerate  in  detail  the  eminent 
services  renUered  by  these  distinguished  capitalists  and  engineers  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  biographical  account. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  this  undertaking  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had,  in  1848,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  authorized  contracts  to  be  entered  into  for  the 
establishment  of  two  mail  lines  of  steamshiiis,  the  one  from  New  York 
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and  New  Orleans  to  Cha<jrcs,  and  the  other  to  connect  with  this  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Ihinama  from  Panama  to  California  and  Oregon. 
These  projects  were  so  generally  regarded  as  worthless  investments 
that  the  contracts  were  taken  by  parties  without  means,  who  offered 
them  for  sale,  and  for  a  long  time  without  success.  Men  were  at 
length  found  farsighted  enough  to  perceive  their  tremendous  future 
commercial  possibilities.  !Mr.  Asi'inwall  secured  the  line  on  the 
Pacific  side  and  Gf.or(:e  Law  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  contract 
offered  little  risk,  as  it  connected  with  the  cities  of  Savannah  and 
Xew  Orleans,  but  the  Pacific  contract  apparently  offered  nothing 
save  the  sinking  of  enormous  sums  of  money  without  the  prospect 
of  one  cent  of  jirofit.  Genius,  however,  quickly  perceives  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  ordinary  mind  can  not  grasji.  AVith  a  boldness  of 
penetration  that  startled  the  world,  Mr.  Aspinwall  conceived  the 
daring  design  of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at 
this  time  he,  with  Mr.  Henry  Chauncev  and  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens, 
the  noted  American  capitalist  and  traveler,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Government  of  New  Granada  (now  the  Pepublic  of  Colom¬ 
bia)  for  the  construction  of  that  work. 

After  a  large  reconnoitering  party  of  experienced  engineers,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  G.  AV.  IIu<;hes,  had  determined,  early  in  1849, 
that  a  line  for  the  road  should  he  run  from  ocean  to  ocean  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  oO  miles  in  length,  the  Pacific  terminus  was  located  at  the 
city  of  Panama,  on  Panama  Pay,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  at  Navy 
Pay.  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  As  a  base  of  operations  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  the  isle  of  Alanzanilla,  at  the  head  of  Navy  Pay,  was 
selected,  and  it  was  here  that  the  town  for  many  years  known  to 
North  Americans  as  Aspinwall,  but  by  the  people  of  New  Gi’anada  or 
Colombia  and  by  Kuropeans  generally,  as  Colon,  was  started. 

The  supreme  direction  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Pail- 
road  was  confided  to  the  eminent  American  engineer.  Mi*.  Georoe  AI. 
Totten,  a  man  of  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose.  Under  him 
were  the  skilled  assistant  engineers  whose  names  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  building  of  the  first  23  miles  of  railroad  westward 
across  the  Isthmus  consumed  over  two  3’ears,  as  the  route  lav  across 
a  deadly  tropical  swamp,  obstructed  In’^  a  dense  growth  of  the  tor¬ 
tuous,  Avater-loving  mangrove,  and  interlaced  with  huge  and  thorny 
shrubs,  defving  entrance  even  to  the  wild  beasts  common  to  the 
countr\"  at  that  time.  No  clearing  through  this  Avell-nigh  impene¬ 
trable  wilderness  was  possible,  excejit  by  the  free  use  of  axes  and  the 
formidable  machete  swords  wielded  bv  the  natives  of  Panama. 
Progress  paid  a  heavv  toll  in  lives  lost,  and  sickness  and  disease  lie- 
came  so  prevalent  that  large  numbers  of  laborers  constantly  deserted. 
Their  ranks  were  refilled  bv  recruits  from  the  swarms  of  immigrants 
flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  wild  rush  to  get  across  the 
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Istlunns  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  so  as  to  reach,  from  thence,  San 
Francisco  and  the  coveted  "old  fields  of  California. 

After  an  infinite  variety  of  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  road 
was  ojieiied  in  December.  ISo'l,  for  the  first  P2  miles,  to  passengers 
and  trallic.  At  the  Atlantic  terminus,  on  the  little  island  of  Man- 
zanilla  at  the  head  of  Xavy  Da5L  there  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic 
out  of  a  tangled,  virgin,  tropical  wilderness  a  fine  town,  where  the 
hustling  sjnrit  of  restless  North  American  activity  and  energy  pre¬ 
vailed;  where  spacious  docks  and  other  terminal  facilities  might  be 
seen,  while  the  harbor  began  to  show  vessels  and  steamers  entering 
and  clearing  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  promising  town  was 
formally  incorporated  as  a  city  on  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  and,  as 
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The  illustration  shows  one  abutment  and  two  piers  complete,  with  the  cofferdam  for  the  third  pier 
in  place.  This  bridge  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  steel. 

a  mark  of  honor  to  the  American  capitalist  whose  financial  aid  had 
brought  it  into  existence,  was  christened  “Aspinwall.”  It  was  thus 
designated  in  old  American  geographies  and  encyclopedias,  but,  as 
CoLi  JiBus  is  i-eputed  to  have  discovered  Navy  Bay  in  1502,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Colombia  oflicially  rejected  the  name  Aspinwall,  and 
called  the  new  city  and  port  Colon,  which  is  the  Spanish  for  Colum¬ 
bus.  Even  Americans  have  forgotten  the  older  name,  and  thus  the 
city  of  Colon  remains  an  additional  reminder  of  the  renown  of 
Columbus. 

A  long  step  had  now  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  isthmian  highway,  but  the  prospects  for  further  advance 
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looked  vei’v  dark,  as  the  Panama  liailroad  Company  had  already  ex¬ 
pended  its  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  An  added  »iloom  was  the 
death,  at  about  this  time,  of  the  lamented  president  of  the  company, 
Joiix  L.  Stepiiexs.  The  increasing  inllnx  of  immigrants  en  route 
for  California  contributed  toward  restoring  confidence  and  provid¬ 
ing  fresh  I’esources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Some  eiTors 
were  made  in  awarding  contracts  to  companies  who  were  unable  to 
carry  out  their  agreements.  In  spite  of  these  reverses  the  railroad 
was  pushed  on,  bj’  the  (>th  of  Juh’,  1852,  to  Barba coas,  at  which  point 


MIRAFLORES  LOCK  SITE,  LOOK 

The  completiuu  of  the  canal  will  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the  oripinal  line  of  the  Panama 
which  involves  the  placing  of  nearly  14,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  work.  The 

the  course  of  the  road  was  intersected  by  the  Chagres  River,  making 
a  total  distance  from  the  city  of  Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  of  23  miles. 

As  the  work  continued  westward  across  the  Isthmus,  improved 
machinery  and  supplies  of  fresh  laborers  rendered  construction  more 
rapid,  although  operations  were  impeded  quite  frequently  bj'  the 
tortuous  and  tumultuous  Chagres  River  tearing  away  temporary 
bridges  and  otherwise  blocking  an  advance;  but  conditions  were 
steadily  improving,  and  the  character  of  the  country  traversed  grew 
more  salubrious,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  western  coast. 
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where  a  fine,  rolling  refrion  infused  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  work¬ 
ing  forces,  so  that  bv  January,  18,54,  the  summit  ridge  was  reached, 
distant  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  37  miles,  and  11  miles  from  the 
city  of  Panama. 

Whilst  these  operations  toward  the  I’acific  had  been  going  on,  ^Ir. 
J.  Yoi  no,  one  of  the  company's  most  efficient  and  energetic  officers, 
had  established  a  large  force  at  l^anama,  and  from  that  end  the  road 
was  pushed  rapidly  onward,  over  the  iilains  of  Panama,  through  the 
swamps  of  Corrisal  and  Correndeu,  and  iiii  the  valley  of  the  Rio 


‘  ING  SOUTH  FROM  EAST  SIDE. 

,  Riiilroart,  built  by  .Vspiinvall,  and  no  timo  is  beinp  lost  in  the  building  of  the  j>roiM>sed  new  line, 

j  excavations  from’  the  dam  and  lock  sites  are  \ised  in  constriictintj  the  new  roadway. 

(irande,  to  meet  the  advancing  work  from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  on 
the  “JTth  day  of  January,  1855,  at  midnight,  in  darkness  and  rain, 
j  the  last  rail  of  the  Panama  railroad  was  laid,  on  the  following  day  a 

'  locomotive  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  total  distance  of  47  miles 

j  3,020  feet.  The  maximum  grade  encountered  was  00  feet  to  the  mile. 

■  The  road  might  be  said  to  be  now  in  working  order,  but  it  was  liy 

I  no  means  completed,  as  the  temporary  trestles  and  other  contrivances 

I  for  crossing  streams  and  deep  ravines  were  made  from  timber  taken 

I  from  the  adjoining  woods.  Subsequently,  under  the  energetic  and 

'  i 

t 

I  ; 

I  I 
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skillful  maiiajrciuent  of  Messrs.  TorrEX  and  Center,  the  entire  rail¬ 
road  rapidly  assumed  a  permanent  character:  Hrm  and  thoroughly 
secured  embankments  took  the  place  of  the  trestle  work,  and  for  the 
temporary  bridges  heavy  iron  structures  were  substituted,  with  abut¬ 
ments  of  stone. 

Throughont  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  the  Panama  Company 
had  disjilayed  admirable  foresight,  and  by  providing  commodious 
dwellings  and  hospitals  for  its  thousands  of  employees  had  won  their 
attachment  and  hearty  cooiieration.  The  entire  cost  of  construction, 
up  to  the  year  IS.")!),  was  $8.()0().()00.  A  very  large  portion  of  this 
expense  was  paid  directly  by  Mr.  Aspinwall,  without  whose  moral 
as  well  as  material  encouragement  during  the  critical  years  between 
184J)  and  1855.  the  building  of  this  railroad,  the  forerunner  of  the 
great  Panama  Canal,  now  being  pushed  rapidly  forward  by  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  postponed  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  The  expenses  incurred  were  fully  justified,  as  the  Panama 
liailroad  (juickly  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments 
of  modern  times,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  check  which  it  I’eceived 
immediately  after  through  railway  connection  overland  across  the 
United  States  was  finally  established,  in  IStU),  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  Union  and  (\*ntral 
Pacific  railroads.  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  his  associates  knew  that  this 
transitory  setback  could  have  no  lasting  effect  upon  their  own  enter¬ 
prise,  as  the  international  commerce  of  Latin  America  (which  has 
risen  from  $()0.0()0.()00  in  18()7  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  1008) 
must  very  largely  be  transported  across  the  Panama  isthmus,  and 
they  further  perceived  the  future  enormous  industrial  and  commei'cial 
expansion  of  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  organizing,  in 
1847,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  with  an  ocean  route  more 
than  12,000  miles  long,  between  New  York  and  Hongkong  in  China, 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  line 
between  China  and  Japan,  lie  displayed  in  the  building  up  of  this 
enterprise  the  same  energy  and  foresight  which  he  had  revealed  in  his 
relations  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  profits  and  business  of  the  new 
steamship  line  expand  enormously,  the  capital  stock  rising  from 
$400,000  in  1850  to  $20,000,000  in  1805,  while  the  property  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Comiiany,  in  its  splendid  fleet  of  vessels,  real 
estate,  coal,  stores,  and  cash  was  estimated,  in  February,  1807,  to  be 
worth  at  least  $80,000,000. 

In  1850,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  concerned,  Mr.  Aspinwall 
resigned  the  presidenct'  of  the  steamship  company,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  not  very  actively  engaged  in  business.  He 
lived  in  honorable  retirement,  but  continued  to  be  beloved  and 
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respected  l)v  the  mercantile  conmumity  of  New  York  and  other  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  lie  sjient  innch  time  in  European  travel,  and  two 
years  before  his  death  took  a  trip  up  the  Nile.  He  resided  nearly 
all  his  summers  at  his  magnificent  country  seat  on  the  Hudson  River, 
near  Tarrytown,  New  York.  As  regards  his  character,  he  repre¬ 
sented  all  that  was  and  is  finest  in  American  traditions.  He  had  an 
elevated  idea  of  the  honesty  of  men,  was  a  great  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  gallery  of  paintings  was  one  of  the  finest  private  col¬ 
lections  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the  pictures  being  collected 
during  his  travels. 

This  noble-hearted  and  broad-minded  financier  died  at  the  age  of 
()7  in  New  York  City,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1875.  He  passed  away 
in  the  mansion.  No.  33  University  place,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  street, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built  in  the  year  1845.  and  which  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 

In  18()7  an  elegant  and  costly  monument  was  erected  at  Colon, 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  honor  of  the  founders  of  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road.  ^lessrs.  Asi’ixwall.  Ciiauxcev,  and  Stepiiexs,  whose  busts  in 
bas-relief  were  carved  at  its  base. 


PERCIVAL  FAROUHAR-AN 
ENTERPRISING  AMERICAN 


The  reinarkahU*  results  of  American  enterprise,  coupled  with 
its  practical  application,  are  forcibly  exeniplitied  in  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Percival  Fakquiiar,  a  native  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  America,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  eiijraffed  in  important  business  operations  throughout 
South  America. 

A  list  of  the  enteri)rises  in  which  he  is  interested  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  capitalization  comprises  the  following: 


Biiliin  Triunwiiy,  I.ifilit,  aiul  Power  (’oinpaii.v--  __  .$.3.  .oOO.  OOO 

Hrazil  IJailway  ('oiniuiiiy _  _  _ 40,  (KK>,  (MK) 

Port  of  Para  Works _ 17,  .oOO,  OUO 

Soroeataiia  Itailw.-iy  Coiniiany _  _  10,  (KH>,  (KM) 

Madeira-Mainoro  Itailway  (’ouipaiiy _ ll.iMH), (HM) 

Itio  (JraiKto  do  .Siil _ _ 14,  r»)K).  (KM) 


In  the  Tramway.  Eight,  and  Power  Uomi)any  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  he 
was  largely  interested,  the  total  investment  representing  about 
$40,000,000,  while  the  successful  iiromotion  of  the  Madeira-Mainore 
Railway  Company  was  his  individual  work,  though  it  is  being  built 
by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  under  a  ti-eaty  clause  with  Bolivia, 
The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Company  has  been  financed  by  a  French 
company,  and  construction  woi'k  is  jirogressing  rapidly.  The  Brazil 
Railway  Company  was  formed  for  the  pui-pose  of  ac(piiring  control 
of  the  lines  of  southern  Brazil  and  of  merging  them  into  one  system 
aggregating  about  3.000  miles  in  extent.  These  many  enterprises 
1‘epresent  about  $ir>0.000,000. 

Work  in  American  rei)uhlics  other  than  Brazil  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  his  energies  includes  the  street-railway  system  of  Havana,  the 
Ilavana-Santiago  section  of  the  Cuba  Railroad,  and  the  interoceanic 
line  of  Guatemala. 

^Ir.  Farqi  iiAR,  who  is  about  42  years  of  age,  finds  the  Brazilian 
climate  thoroughly  delightfid  and  healthy  and  reports  the  success¬ 
ful  outcome  of  his  many  enterprises. 
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The  completion  of  a  few  miles  of  (lovernment  road  now  in 
course  of  construction  east  of  Havana,  and  the  finishing  up 
of  some  miles  more  on  which  work  is  now  being  rushed 
west  of  that  city,  will  make  of  three  Provinces  of  Cuba 
lK‘fore  the  present  year  is  out  (unless  existing  plans  are 
delayed  in  execution)  one  vast  tropical  park  fully  opened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  touring  car. 


In  each  of  these  three  Provinces — Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  and 
IMatanzas — there  is  already  complete  and  in  use  a  network  of  roads 
radiating  from  the  respective  provincial  capitals,  Pinar  del  Rio  City, 
Havana  itself,  and  the  town  of  Matanzas,  whence  the  highways  reach 
eastward  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  itself  as  their  objective  point.  What 
has  been  lacking  heretofore  has  been  proper  connection  between  these 
provincial  systems,  and  this  is  now  being  rapidly  supplied. 

Government  roads  in  (''uba  are  nothing  less  than  magnificent 
boulevards — wide,  white,  and  even,  without  grades  over  6  per  cent 


AN  ACTOMOBILE  TOUR  IN  CUBA. 

The  dark  lines  indicate  roads  already  built,  the  dotted  lines,  those  tinder  construction  or  proposed. 
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(that  maximum  beinjr  infrequent),  Avithout  sharp  curves,  finished 
all  in  Telford  macadam,  and  eipiipped  with  culverts,  drains,  and  the 
best  of  bridfres.  Over  these  hijrhways  arch  ancient  laurels,  royal 
poncianas,  and  other  fioweriiifr  trees,  which  make  travel  a  cool  delijrht 
the  year  around.  Were  one  to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  he  would  discover 
that  dark-<!:reen  ribbons  of  foliaj^e  laid  across  the  face  of  the  land, 
mark  the  routes  of  (irovernment  roads  over  (hiha. 

These  roads  invite  the  automobilist  to  explore  the  fairest  country 
imafriiiiihle :  they  lead  him  forth  up  jrentle  hills  and  alon«r  the  fianks 
of  steeper  highlands;  into  smiling  fertile  valleys,  Avhere  royal  palm 
groves  stand;  by  the  shores  of  intensely  blue  seas;  or.  again,  within 
sight  of  green,  wooded  mountains,  dark  and  irregular  against  a 
luminous  sky. 

No  description  can  do  the  landscape  of  Cuba  justice.  To  be 
believed  it  must  be  seen  in  all  its  fairy-like  coloring  and  unusual  com¬ 
binations  of  hill  and  vale,  palms,  pines,  and  hanging  aeroids.  wild 
Avastes,  and  productiA'e  farmlands,  sea,  sky,  and  mountain  alternating, 
or  perhaps  blended  into  exotic  panorama. 

For  instance,  in  a  feAV  hours,  starting  from  Havana,  it  is  possible 
to  cross  Cuba  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north  shore  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south.  The  distance  from  Havana  to  Bata¬ 
bano  is  but  30  miles  or  so,  A  fine  road  runs  all  the  Avay,  through  very 
pleasant  countiy,  noAv  level,  noAV  broken  In’  the  Managua  Hills,  through 
Avhich  the  higliAvay  finds  a  passage  among  thick  clusters  of  palm 
trees  Avithout  ascending  a  heavier  grade  than  5  per  cent.  Batabano  is 
the  center  of  the  sponge-fishing  industry,  and  there  is  much  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  old  toAvn.  and  especially  in  the  port  itself,  Avhich  is  some 
4  kilometers  distant  from  the  toAvn  jiroper. 

Or  from  Havana  the  car  may  turn  AvestAvard,  folloAving  the  north 
coast  A'ia  ^larianao,  Arroyo  Arenas,  Punta  Brava,  Hoyo  Colorado, 
Caimito,  ,and  Ouanajay  to  Mariel,  loA’eliest  of  Pinar  del  Kio's  feAV 
ports.  On  a  hill  oA'erlooking  the  village,  the  bay  (round  and  perfect 
as  an  illustration  in  a  primary  geograjdiy),  and  all  the  fertile,  culti¬ 
vated  Mariel  Valley  is  the  “  Bubens  Palace,”  a  miniature  Alhambra, 
intended  to  be  a  private  pleasure  resort,  but  recently  purchased  by 
the  GoA'ernment  for  hospital  purposes.  Automobiles  climb  the  hill 
to  its  A’ery  door.  The  prospect  from  the  building’s  upper  balconies 
is  almost  unreal:  it  looks  like  a  vast  curtain  prei^ared  for  some 
gigantic  theater. 

WestAvard  still  from  Ouanajay  the  GoA’ernment  road  runs  on  to 
Cabanas,  center  of  the  best  sugar-producing  region  in  the  AA’est  coun¬ 
try.  Very  shortly  it  Avill  reach  Bahia  Honda,  tOAvard  which  it  is 
Avorking  rapidly. 


A  bird’s-eye  view  of  a  coast  town  near  HAVANA,  CUBA. 
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The  main  Government  road,  which  smm  will  unite  Pinar  del  Kio 
City  and  Havana,  is  finished  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  San  Cristobal, 
92i  kilometers  from  Havana.  An  excursion  into  the  west  by  way  of 
that  main  road  is  worth  while.  To  the  north  are  the  mountains  of 
the  Or^ano  liange,  built  on  a  foundation  of  hard  blue  limestone,  but 
honeycombed  with  caves,  where  Indians,  runaway  slaves,  and  bandits 
once  hid,  and  later  the  Cuban  revolutionist  made  his  ambush,  only  to 
sally  forth  on  given  signal  to  burn  the  towns  of  the  valley,  pass  the 
trotcho.  or  defeat  the  Spanish  in  drawn  battles  as  famous  as  Cacara- 
jicara.  Xow  American  orange  growers,  from  their  estates  strung  all 
along  the  line  of  the  railway,  picnic  in  the  caverns  there. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

This  (ini'  inai'ailniiiizi'il  mail  winds  jirncefnily  thriaiKli  the  valle.vs  and  over  tlie  hills,  refleeting  a 
wliite  trail  far  in  tlie  distance. 

When  the  81  kilometers  of  road  between  San  Cristobal  and  Pinar 
del  Rio,  on  which  work  is  iirogressing,  are  finished,  the  touring  car 
will  be  admitted  to  the  world's  most  famous  tobacco  region,  the  gen¬ 
uine  Vuelta  Abajo.  Roads  traversing  all  that  western  end  of  the 
island  are  either  finished  oi-  rapidly  finishing.  San  Diego  de  los 
Banos  will  then  be  accessible  to  the  automobile  turning  north  from 
Paso  Real.  Esperanza,  on  the  north  coast,  like  Coloma,  on  the  south, 
can  be  reached  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  westward  still  beyond  that 
city  other  roads  will  be  opened  to  Guane,  oldest  town  in  all  that 
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vicinity,  and  Mantna,  once  the  ”  farthest  west,"  but  since  outdistanced 
by  a  Canadian  colony  of  orange  growers  located  at  Ocean  Beach,  on 
Guadiana  Bay. 

From  Havana  there  is  a  good  road  to  Guines.  center  of  the  vege¬ 
table  gardening  of  Cuba,  where  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  eggplant 
thrive,  grown  under  irrigation,  for  the  American  market. 

There  are  still  other  routes  due  south  and  eastward.  From  La 
Catalina  the  highway  is  advancing  on  Madruga  and  Empalme. 
whence  the  way  is  clear  to  Matanzas,  with  its  famous  Yumuri  Valley. 
Monserrat  Hermitage,  Caves  of  Bellamar,  and  all  the  unrivaled 
beauty  of  the  city  itself,  while  and  red  on  its  sloping  hills  above  a 
placid  bay. 

When  the  government's  entire  road  jilan  is  complete  the  system  will 
make  Santa  Clara.  Camaguey,  and  Oriente  Provinces  also  available 
to  the  touring  car.  Government  roads  will  cover  the  country  like  a 
seine.  The  aulomobilist  may  then  range  Chiba  from  Point  Maysi  to 
San  Antonio  headland,  as  readily  as  he  drives  through  Lincoln  Park 
in  Chicago  now.  But  to  make  of  as.big  an  island  as  Chiba  a  veritable 
park  for  the  pleasure  car  is  an  undertaking  which  calls  for  time, 
despite  the  fact  that  work  toward  its  completion  is  being  rushed  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good  construction.  Meanwhile  there  are 
enough  roads  already  complete  and  in  use  to  keeji  a  car  going  some 
time. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  aiitomobilists  arrive  in  Chiba 
during  the  winter  season  (November  to  March).  Every  courtesy  is 
extended  them. 

The  tourist  is  permitted  to  bring  into  Cuba  free  of  duty  his  own 
car  for  his  own  use  during  his  visit  to  the  island,  provided  he  will 
make  oath  or  affirmation  that  the  machine  is  not  to  be  sold  or  rented 
or  made  the  basis  of  any  commercial  transaction  while  in  this  country. 
To  guarantee  good  faith  a  bond  to  an  amount  not  less  than  twice  the 
duties  the  machine  would  incur,  if  imported  for  sale,  is  required  of 
him.  The  exemption  so  obtained  holds  good  for  the  period  of  time 
agreed  upon  in  each  specific  case,  not,  however,  to  exceed  six  months, 
unless  a  special  extension  is  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  sometimes  avoidable,  considerable 
lighterage  fees  are  charged  on  cars  entering  Havana.  Owners  who 
jiropose  to  bring  in  machines  are  strongly  advised  to  communicate 
beforehand  with  Secretary  R.  G.  Mendoza,  Amargura  23,  Havana, 
of  the  International  Automobile  Racing  Association  of  Cuba,  who 
will  refer  such  inquirers  to  some  reliable  broker,  competent  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  entrance  of  the  car  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  red  tape. 

^Iiinicipal  regulations  governing  automobiles  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Havana  City  Council  are  light  in  the  extreme.  Resident 
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chaffeurs  ai'o  roquired  to  provo  ability  before  the  license  required  of  j 

them  is  issued,  but  the  council  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  visiting  | 

drivers  are  conqietent.  They  are  jnit  to  no  test ;  neither  is  any  license  | 

asked  of  them.  Transient  owners  are  urged  to  see  to  it  that  the  city’s 
abiding  faith  in  outside  talent  is  not  disturbed.  I 

The  speed  limit  for  automobiles  in  Havana's  city  streets  is  8  miles  ;j 

an  hour,  which  is  the  maximum  consistent  with  safety.  I  • 

On  Malecon  drive  a  rate  of  1:^  miles  an  hour  is  legal.  When  he  ' 
sees  it  unanimously  exceeded  by  local  automobilists,  the  visiting 
chaurt'eur  is  asked  to  remember  that  if  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE. 


The  houses  of  Cuba  are  generally  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  thick  walls  and  built  around  a  center 
court,  or  “patio.”  The  mas.sive  front  door,  or  “zaguan,”  opens  upon  a  garden  of  flowers,  palms, 
shrubbery,  and  vines. 

on  that  wide  sea-front  avenue  it  is  precisely  because  nobody  really 
abuses  the  leniency  of  the  autocyclist  police. 

A  car  will  be  found  of  service  to  its  owner  in  Havana  itself  as 
well  as  in  the  open  country.  The  streets  of  the  “  old  city,”  or  “  down¬ 
town,"  section  are,  it  is  true,  narrow,  cobble  paved,  and  dangerous 
for  a  driver  unacquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  There  are  certain 
“  up  ”  streets  which  traffic  is  not  jiermitted  to  travel  “  down ;  ”  simi- 
larh’,  there  are  down  ”  streets  conveyances  must  not  drive  “  up.” 
Sign  plates  on  the  walls  of  coiTier  houses  are  not  always  plain  read¬ 
ing  to  a  stranger  who,  missing  their  meaning,  is  liable  to  find  himself 
the  occasion  of  a  blockade.  In  the  newer,  or  “  uptown,”  quarter  of 
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the  city,  however,  even  the  side  streets  are  wide  in  comparison,  better 
paved,  and  less  crowded.  Here  a  car  is  more  at  its  ease. 

Across  the  center  of  Havana,  from  Monte  street  to  the  sea  at  Punta, 
reaches  a  series  of  parks  and  boulevards,  comprising  Canipo  Marte, 
India  Park.  Upper  Prado,  (’entral  Park,  and  the  Prado,  which  is  a 
double  drive  (inclined  toward  the  ocean  shore)  which,  at  its  lower 
end,  connects  with  the  Malecon,  a  wide  boulevard  edgiii"  all  Havana’s 
water  front. 

A  circuit  of  5  or  0  miles  throu"h  these  parks  and  along  these 
boulevards  is  the  favorite  drive  of  the  city's  three  hundred  or  so 
cars,  especially  at  the  sunset  hour  on  Sundays  and  whatever  week 
days,  fashion  happens  at  the  time  to  prefer. 


A  HIGHWAY  NEAR  HAVANA. 

Many  of  the  pulilic  roads  of  Cuba  are  lineil  with  rows  of  lieautiful  evergreen  trees. 

The  center  of  the  street  is  the  automobilist's;  other  vehicles  keep 
to  the  sides,  where  when  a  crowd  is  out,  as  at  carnival  time,  the  police 
hold  them  in  lines  moving  in  ojiposite  directions. 

There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  governing  automobiles  once  they 
are  outside  the  city  limits,  excepting  at  Camp  Columbia,  where  army 
authorities  have  fixed  8  miles  an  hour  as  tlie  speed  limit  while  passing 
through  the  reservation. 

Drivers  are  urged  to  resjiect  the  rights  of  a  community  where  per¬ 
fect  freedom  is  allowed  them. 
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Cars  should  slow  up  ou  approaching  hamlets  and  villages.  This 
is  a  courtesy  which  should  be  the  more  readily  accorded,  because  it  is 
not  demanded,  but  merely  confidently  expected  as  a  matter  of  courst*. 

Few,  if  any,  accidents  have  occurred  on  country  roads  or  in  country 
towns  of  Cuba,  and  because  of  this  circumstance  the  automobilist  is 
welcome  everywhere.  Half  the  charm  of  his  travels  in  this  island 
will  be  gone  when  the  ivory  grin  of  appreciation  fades  from  faces  of 
urchins  who  wave  after  him  and  the  countryman  in  the  field,  like 
the  housewife  in  the  hut's  dixirway,  ceases  to  regard  him  with  ap¬ 
proval  as  he  comes  and  goes. 

It  is  customary  in  Cuba  for  persons  meeting  on  the  road  to  salute 
each  other.  Occupants  of  a  car  are  recommended  to  try  the  effect  of 
greeting  every  passerby.  The  surprising  variety  of  smiles  and  grave 
inclinations  of  head  and  body  they  will  receive  in  recognition  makes 
the  effort  well  worth  Avhile. 

The  tourist  will  not  find  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  necessary  in 
traveling  over  Cuba.  He  should,  however,  leai’ii  to  pronounce  prop¬ 
erly  the  name  of  the  ])lace  he  means  to  reach  before  setting  out  upon 
any  e.xcursion.  If  to  say  it  tries  his  tongue  too  sewrely,  he  should  have 
the  name  written  on  a  card  in  plain  characters.  Then,  in  case  of 
doubt  as  to  his  way  there,  he  need  but  pronounce  the  name  or  show 
the  card  to  jiersons  he  meets.  If  he  will  wave  Ids  arms  about  in  help¬ 
less  fashion  and  gaze  all  along  the  horizon  anxiously,  while  repeating 
the  name  or  exhibiting  the  card,  it  will  be  perfectly  understood  that 
he  wants  to  know  the  route  to  the  j)lace  he  mentions.  The  tourist  will 
find  everybody  willing  to  help  him;  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  mis- 
infoi-ni  him.  The  Cuban  who  directs  him  may  not  speak  a  word  of 
Knglish,  but  he  will  converse  so  eloquently  in  pantomime  that  the. 
traveler,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  Spanish,  will  understand. 

It  is  quite  im])ossible  to  really  get  lost  in  the  country;  there  is 
always  the  alternative  of  turning  back  to  Havana  (or  Matanzas  or 
Pinar  del  Rio),  for  in  the  Provinces  all  good  roads  leading  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  capital  city  inevitably  arrive  there. 

Cuba  is  properly  policed,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  But  even 
were  jirovincial  police,  in  blue,  and  rural  guards,  in  khaki,  entirely 
absent  from  the  Government  highways,  which  they  patrol  in  pairs, 
no  traveler  would  be  in  any  wise  molested. 

The  only  possible  danger  to  be  found  en  route  over  interior  Cuba 
is  that  occasioned  sometimes  by  drivers  of  carts,  particularly  milk 
wagons,  who  go  to  sleeji  in  their  seats,  leaving  their  horses  or  mules 
to  plod  home  unguided.  These  men  either  do  not  waken  at  all 
though  Gabriel  himself  blow  the  horn,  or,  startled  from  sleep,  they 
are  confused  and  liable  to  turn  squarely  in  front  of  an  approaching 
car. 


A  GROVE  OF  ROYAL  PALMS. 

The  road  leads  through  fertile  valleys,  fringed  with  pietiiresfine  liiils,  whose  graeefiil  s1o|h-s  are  covered  hy  a  variety  of 

luxuriant  tropical  trees  ami  plants. 
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“  The  rule  of  the  road,*'  while  generally  observed,  is  not  always 
resjiected  by  country  drivers,  who  soinetinies  insist  on  turning  to 
the  left. 

Ciood  road  houses  are  scarce  in  Cuba.  There  are,  however,  cafes 
in  all  the  towns  and  some  of  them  are  excellent  in  equipment,  stock, 
and  service.  Refreshment  enough  to  stave  off  actual  hunger  and 
thirst  can  be  procured  in  anj’^  village.  Here  again  pantomime  comes 
to  the  service  of  the  traveler  who  knows  no  Spanish.  Inn  keepers 
and  their  apprentice  lads  are  invariably  too  intent  on  selling  some¬ 
thing  to  a  foreigner  to  laugh  at  his  antics. 


GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL. 

This  edifice,  formerly  known  as  “  Rnben’s  Palace,”  was  erected  as  a  private  pleasure  resort,  and  was 
recently  acquired  "by  the  Government  for  use  as  a  hospital.  The  exq|Ulsite  decorations  of  the 
exterior  Rive  it  the  air  of  a  miniature  Alhambra.  It  is  situated  on  n  hill  in  the  beautiful  Mariel 
Valley,  which  is  traversed  by  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Republic. 


The  currency  customary  in  the  interior  is  Spanish  silver. 

If,  however,  the  excursion  be  one  which  keeps  the  party  out  over 
meal  time,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  carry  a  luncheon  rather  than 
to  rely  on  cafes  outside  the  capitals  for  more  than  accessories — such, 
for  instance,  as  coffee,  which  may  be  had  anywhere  hot,  and  beer, 
which  is  also  plentiful,  though  it  is  not  always  served  cold. 

Over-night  lodgings  are  difficult  to  find  to  an  American’s  liking 
outside  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Matanzas,  or  some  few  of  the 
smaller  towns  where  excejitional  accommodations  exist. 
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In  this  coniu'ction  it  should  perhaps  he  remarked  that  Havana’s 
own  hotels  have  improved  markedly  during  the  last  year  or  so.  I'he 
newer  establishments  offer  clean,  cool  rooms,  well  furnished,  with 
baths,  and  meals  are  served  acceptabl}’. 


THE  SENTINELS. 

Three  royal  i»iilm  sentinels  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Cuban  village  near  the  public  road.  The  water  in 
the  iuid<lle  background  is  an  arm  of  tlie  sea. 


In  Pinar  del  Kio  there  are  two  good  hotels.  There  are  as  many  in 
^latanzas. 

In  each  of  the  thi’ee  cities  there  are  garages,  those  of  Havana  being 
in  the  hands  of  fully  competent  mechanics. 


T  " 

!  THE  SPANISH  LAN- 
i  GUAGE  IN  THE  MODERN 

I  Tlf^Tr^X TX  x  T  lUf  ^  ^  •* 

I  Vm'  V*/  m\  JIX  X  JL<f  Jt^JL  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


The  study  of  Spanish  language  and  letters  lias  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  cnrricnlnm  in  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  where  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  times  is  perhaps  better  eimdated  than  in  the 
older  and  more  conservative  institutions  of  the  East,  and  where, 
besides,  the  Spanish  influence  is  more  in  evidence  because  of  trade 
relations  with  Spanish-American  countries,  where  Spanish  is  the 
national  tongue. 


THE  Sl'ANlSH  CLASS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  many  of  the  western  universities  there  has  been  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  past  ten  years, 
some  increasing  over  100  per  cent  within  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 
There  has  Ikhmi  a  constant  shifting  and  enlargement  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  meet  new  demands  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  which 
has  brought  this  about.  The  study  of  Spanish  has  come  into  this 
new  curriculum,  and  the  i^opularity  and  demand  for  this  one  subject 
has  become  more  prominent  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  but  few  universities  offering  more  than  a  few 


Ky  ('iUolinK  Ober,  Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of  Washliifiton. 
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hours  each  week  in  Spanish,  the  instructors  usually  beiiif;  professors 
of  French  or  Italian,  and  in  many  cases  instruction  was  given  by  pro¬ 
fessors  without  practical  knowledge  of  modern  languages.  Now 
the  deiiartment  of  Spanish  occupies  a  position  paralleling  in  im- 
jiortance  that  of  German  and  French,  and  from  a  few  pupils  in  the 
elementary  principles  the  number  has  grown  to  hundreds  piu’suing 
a  complete  course  in  the  language,  from  first  principles  of  modern 
commercial  Spanish  through  the  intervening  stages  and  development 
of  literature  and  the  classics  to  the  period  when  the  language  was 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  mother  Latin. 

As  one  of  the  institutions  exemplifying  this  growth  and  interest, 
the  University  of  AVashington,  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  is  a  striking 
example.  In  the  year  1897  the  study  was  first  taken  up  by  a  class  of 
beginners,  none  of  whom  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  following  year  the  class  was  continued  and  another 
starteil  in  the  elementary  work.  In  the  third  year  there  was  in¬ 
cluded  more  advanced  work  in  literature  and  some  instruction  in  the 
older  forms.  In  the  early  years  the  same  instructor  taught  all 
Spanish  and  French  classes,  but  the  increase  of  enrollment  made  this 
impossible  and  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  was  divided, 
and  the  Spanish  became  a  separate  department  in  1903.  At  the 
])resent  time  the  department  finds  need  for  three  instructors,  and 
during  the  last  scholastic  year  over  200  students  took  Spanish,  while 
in  the  present  year  a  gain  of  33;',  per  cent  has  been  made  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  over  that  of  the  past  year. 

The  courses  offered  comprise  the  literary  and  practical  with  the 
essentials  of  grammar.  The  practical  .side  embraces  the  use  of  the 
language  from  the  business  standpoint,  inch’  bng  correspondence  and 
newspaper  reading  and  commercial  forms,  Axiiile  on  the  literary  side 
courses  are  given  treating  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  novel, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  world  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Spain  for  the  “  picaresque  ”  type  of  shoi’t  story.  The 
literature  of  the  “  Golden  Age,”  with  its  renowned  dramatists,  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  are  read  and  discussed  in  class,  and  also  the 
immortal  Quijote,  where  the  student  makes  use  of  the  original  edi¬ 
tion  of  IGOo  with  its  archaic  peculiarities.  Comprehensive  courses 
are  given  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  with  special  training 
for  students  who  make  this  subject  their  major  woi’k  or  expect  to 
become  teachers.  Students  graduating  from  the  University  of 
AVashington  have  found  that  Spanish  often  becomes  the  chief  factor 
in  their  success  or  ability  to  secure  positions,  and  each  year  positions 
are  being  filled  by  those  who  know  this  language  and  are  able  to 
use  it  in  business  transactions,  or  to  teach  it  in  those  scluxils  where 
it  is  being  inaugurated  and  where  its  growing  importance  is  being 
recognized. 


GRADUATING  EXERCISES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SEATTLE,  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  HELD  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES 
BUILDING  ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 
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Tlu*  cause  for  this  increased  interest  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
in<jton  is  the  same  as  in  other  institutions  the  country  over.  The 
cosmopolitan  population  of  the  city  may  have  something:  to  do  with 
the  g:rowth.  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  idea  has  gained  ground  that 
it  is  better  for  the  average  college  graduate  to  have  command  of  a 
living  language  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  his  neighbor  or  stran¬ 
gers  from  other  countries  than  to  spend  years  in  gaining  culture  in 
the  fields  of  dead  languages  which  when  attained  leaves  him  out  of 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves, 
d'he  students  of  this  institution  realize  that  culture  and  literary 
training  may  be  secured  from  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  the  idea 
which  was  promulgated  in  the  past  that  Spanish  literature  contains 
nothing  but  tbe  Quijote  and  the  Ballads  of  the  Cid  has  vanished 
with  the  approach  of  a  newer  light  which  shows  a  broader  field, 
affording  splendid  opportunity  and  offering  a  rich  reward.  The 
well-rounded  scholar,  such  as  all  educational  institutions  hope  to 
produce,  will  not  fail  to  study  the  Spanish  language,  since  it  is  be¬ 
coming  universally  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  culture  and 
education  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  merchant,  statesman,  and 
traveler. 


liEPOUTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  1>0. 


ARGENTINK  REPUBLIC. 

I’rojected  underground  railroad  in  Buenos  Aires.... 


Rubber  Industry,  Year  ended  June  30, 190«. 


Exports  of  Hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  First  half 
of  1908. 

New  Agricultural  Bank . 

Coffee  Sales . 

Cotton  Imports  in  1907 . 

Official  Customs  Valuation . 

World’s  Chocolate  Trust . . 

Rebates  on  Freight  to  Brazil . 

Extension  and  Lease  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Docks . 

Notes;  Improved  Coffee  Machinery;  Japane.se  Im¬ 
migrants  in  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Railway  Sta¬ 
tistics;  Rubber  Growing  in  Sao  Paulo;  Bids  for 
Construction  of  Railroad  from  Timbo,  Bahia,  to 
Propla,  Sergipe;  Catalogues  of  American  Manu- 
facturersof  Agricultural  Implementsand  Machin¬ 
ery,  Well  Drilling  Machinery,  etc.;  Imports  and 
Exports;  Valorization  of  Rubber;  Plans  for  Im¬ 
proved  Agricultural  Methods. 

Commerce  of  Bahia,  1907 . . 

Foreign  Trade  of  Pi'ruambuco,  1906  and  1907 . . 


Electric  Railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  PetroiKilis. . 

American  School  Furniture  in  Brazil . 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Para . 

Importation  and  Sale  of  Silk  in  Para . 

Brazilian  National  Exposition . 

CHILE. 

Construction  of  bridges . . 

Trade  outlook . 

Notes:  Immigrants  from  Europe;  Government 
buildings  under  construction;  Indians  attending 
mission  scluKil  on  Dawson  Island;  Forest  re¬ 
serves;  Population;  Exports  for  June,  1908;  Ni¬ 
trate  used  in  manufacture  of  nitric  acid;  Funds 
to  reconstruct  municipai  theater  at  Valparaiso. 

Trade  opportunities . 

Notes:  Valuation  of  real  estate  for  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion;  Estimated  cost  of  Navy  for  1909;  Govern¬ 
ment  receipts;  New  steel  plant  at  Corral;  Regis¬ 
ter  for  entering  blooded  stock;  Rebuilding  of 
Valparaiso. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Punta  Arenas . 


COLOMBIA. 

Laws  regulating  practice  of  dentistry,  medicine, 
midwifery,  pharmacy,  surgery,  and  veterinary 
surgery. 

Drug  trade . 

Im{M>rtation  and  sale  of  silk  goods . 

SteamlKjat competition  on  the  Magdalena  River... 

Protection  against  floods . 

Gold  dredges  in  the  Atrato  Basin . 

Notes:  Celebration  of  Independence  Day;  Output 
of  salt  evaporating  plant  at  Galera  Zamba;  Con¬ 
tract  to  cut  and  export  timber  from  Government 
lands;  Machinery  from  United  States  for  oil  com¬ 
pany;  Minister  of  public  works  to  have  exclusive 
charge  of  canalization  and  dredging  of  rivers; 
Sugar  plant  at  Sincerin,  near  Cartagena:  Presi¬ 
dent  Reyes’  visit  to  banana  district  of  Santa 
Marta:  President  Reyes’  contribution  to  muni¬ 
cipal  theater  in  Cartagena;  Exportable  tobacco 
crop  of  Colombia;  Pay  of  laborers  on  Cauca  rail¬ 
way  construction. 

Imports  and  exports  in  August,  1908 . 

New  fiber  plant . 
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Date  of 
rejiort. 

Author. 

July  2'J 

Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul-General, 
Buenos  Aires. 

July  22 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul-General, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

July  23 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

July  27 

Do. 

July  ‘29 

Do. 

July  30 

Do. 

Aug.  10 

Do. 

Aug.  31 

Do. 

Aug.  12 

Do. 

Aug.  15 

Do. 

. .  .do _ 

Pierre  Paul  Demers,  Consul,  Bahia. 

Aug.  18 

George  A.  Chamberlain,  Consul,  Per- 
uaiubuco. 

Aug.  ‘21 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul-General, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Aug.  25 

Do. 

Sept.  1 

George  H.  Pickerell.  Consul,  Para. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Oct.  1 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul-General, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

July  ‘28 

Alfred. A.  W’inslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 

Aug.  19 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Aug.  25 

Do. 

Sept.  12 

Do. 

Sept.  30 

t 

John  E.  Rowen,  Consul,  Punta  Are¬ 
nas. 

Aug.  6 

Jay  White,  Consul-General,  Bogota. 

Aug.  7 

Do. 

Aug.  8 

Do. 

Sept.  5 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  Consul,  Cartagena. 

do. 

Do. 

Sept.  8 

Do. 

Oct.  10 

Do. 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

Oct.  ‘24 

Do. 
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KEI’OKTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  20  -  CONTINUED. 


Titlo. 


COSTA  RK'A. 

Contract  for  Completion  of  Pacific  Railroad;  also 
Brief  History  of  the  Road. 

CUBA. 

Shoe  Trade . 


DOMINICAN  KE'-UBLIC.  | 

Need  of  Saw  Mills . i 

Shoe  Trade . | 

ECUADOR.  ! 

Historical  Sketch  of  Ecuador,  and  Information  Rc-  i 
gardinp  Growth  and  Progress  of  Quito. 

Commerce  and  Industries,  1907 . 

Municipal  Income  and  E.xpenditures  of  Guayaiiuil  | 
in  1907.  I 

Banks  and  Stock  Companies  in  Guayaquil  and  the 
Pichincha  Bank  of  Quito,  at  elose  of  1907. 

HONDUB.AS. 

Railroad  from  Truxillo  to  Tegucigalpa . 

MEXICO. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Frontera  District . 

Trade  of  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz  District,  first  half  of 
1908. 

Protection  Against  Floods . 

New  Transcontinental  Railroad . 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  American  Trade . 

Tampico  Pecans  and  Fruits . 

Hamburg- .American  Line  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  at  Coatzacoalcos. 

Military  Prisons . 

Agricultural  Conditions  at  Tampico .  . 

Haberdashery  in  Veracruz  District . 

Oil  Well  at  Dos  Bocas . . . 

Shipping  at  Port  of  Acapulco  for  A’car  Ended  June 
30,  1908. 

Lease  of  Mexican-American  Steamship  Co.  by  the 
Wolvin  Line. 

Moving  I’icture  Machines  in  Tampico  District . 

PANAMA. 

Furniture  for  the  Tropics . 

PARAGUAY. 

Leather  Trade . 

Construction,  Repair,  and  Administration  of  roads.. 

PERU. 

Imports  and  Exixirts  in  1907 . 

Trade  of  Salaverry . 


Date  of 
reiKirt. 


Oct.  8 


Oct.  31 


Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

29 

July 

29 

Sept. 

3 

Oct. 

17 

. .  .do 

Oct. 

21 

Sept. 

18 

Sept. 

24 

...do 

Sept. 

36' 

Oct. 

8 

...do 

Oct. 

'9’ 

...do 

Oct. 

'if 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

23 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

26 

Nov. 

4 

Oct. 

3 

Aug. 

20 

Sept 

16 

Aug. 

28 

Sept 

1 

.Author. 


John  C.  Caldwell,  Consul,  San  Jose. 


James  L.  Roiigers,  (’onsul-General, 
Havana. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


Herman  R.  Dietrich,  Consul-General, 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Drew  Linaril, ( 'onstil, Ceiba. 


Alphonse  J.  Lespinasse,  Consul,  Fron¬ 
tera. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

Do. 

Clarenee  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  Consul,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul,  Tampico. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 

P.  Alerrill  Griffith,  Consul,  Tampico. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith, Consul, Tampico. 

Maxwell  K.  Moorhead,  Consul,  Aca¬ 
pulco. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul,  Tampico. 

Russel  H.  Millward,  Vice-Consul, 
Tampico. 


.Arnold  .‘Shanklin,  Consul  -  General, 
Panama. 


Edward  J.  Norton,  Consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 


Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Consul-General, 
t'allao. 

Do. 
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FORECAST  OF  THE  WORLD’S  WHEAT  CROP  FOR 

1908-9. 

The  Argentine  Government,  through  its  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  issued  a  forecast  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  1908-9 
based  upon  trustworthy  official  and  consular  reports  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  covered.  The  total  is  fixed  at  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding  year  1907-8,  or  8-1,215,000  tons,  distributed  as  follows 
among  producing  countries : 


Country. 

Tons. 

Country. 

Tons. 

United  States . 

18,500,000 

Balkan  States . 

3,100,000 

Rus.sia . 

H,  500, 000 

Australia . 

2,000,000 

France . 

8,200,000 

United  Kingdom . 

1,300,000 

India . 

6,000,000 

Asia  Minor . 

1, 100, 000 

Argentine  Republic . 

6,500,000 

Belgium . 

350,000 

Austria-Hungary . 

5,200,000  ! 

Portugal . 

215,000 

Italy . 

3,800,000  i 

Holland . 

160,000 

Germany . 

3,600,001)  I 

Greece . 

135,000 

Canada . 

3,400,000 

Switzerland . 

110,000 

Spain . 

3,100,000  : 

1 

Other  countries . 

2,955,000 

For  the  United  Kingdom  the  crop  is  estimated  as  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year;  for  Austria-Hungary  it  is  a  little  less; 
for  F ranee,  owing  to  local  conditions,  a  decline  of  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  is  prefigured ;  for  Germany  a  gain  in  production  is  calculated ; 
Belgium  and  Holland  have  little  effect  on  the  world's  wheat  market, 
but  their  crop  is  estimated  at  its  normal  status;  for  Italy  a  decrease 
is  calculated ;  Spain  and  Portugal  figures  ai*e  about  the  same  as  last 
year;  for  the  United  States  a  gain  is  indicated,  as  is  the  case  with 
Canada  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  Australian  conditions  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  of  1907-8;  Russia,  India,  and  the  Balkan  States  are 
estimated  on  a  somewhat  lower  basis  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while 
the  anticipated  output  of  Asia  IMinor  is  practically  the  same. 

Exporting  countries  are  given  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  Russia,  India,  the  Balkan  States, 
and  Asia  Minor. 


The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Ivepiiblie  and  the  Government 
of  the  Ivepuhlic  of  the  Gnited  States  of  Brazil,  desiring  to  establish 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  old  relations  of  friendship  and  neighborli¬ 
ness  that  happily  obtain  between  the  two  countries,  have  resolved 
to  celebrate  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
liave  named  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say: 

Ilis  Excellency  Senor  Don  Manvel  Qvintana,  President  of  the 
Argentine  llepublic;  Senor  Don  Maxi  el  Goi!ostia(;a.  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Ministei-  Plenijxdentiary  in  Brazil:  and  Ilis  Excellency 
Senoi’  FnANcisco  de  Pavla  Boi)Iuc:i:ez  Aiaes,  President  of  the  lie- 
public  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil;  Senor  Jose  Makia  da  Silva 
Pakaxiios  de  liio  Braxci),  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  said 
Republic ; 

Who,  duly  authorized,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Artici.e  1.  The  High  Contracting  I’artics  agree  to  submit  to  arl)itration  tlio 
controversies  that  may  arise  lu'lwetMi  them  and  whicli  they  liave  not  l)een  able 
to  settle  I>y  direct  negotiations  or  by  any  other  means,  to  dwide  in  an  amicable 
manner  international  litigation,  provided  that  such  controversies  are  not  upon 
tpiestions  that  affect  the  constitutional  precepts  of  either  of  the  two  countries. 

Art.  2.  Settled  (piestlons  that  have  Ikhmi  the  object  of  definite  agreements 
hi'tween  the  two  I’artles  shall  not  he  renewed  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  and  only 
(piestions  concerning  the  interpretation  or  carrying  into  effect  of  the  same  shall 
he  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Art.  ,S.  In  each  case  that  occurs  the  High  Contracting  I’arties  shall  sign  a 
siiecial  arbitration  agreement. 

Art.  4.  The  iH)ints  to  he  arbitrated  shall  la*  set  forth  with  proi)er  clearness 
by  the  Jligh  ('ontraeting  I’arties,  who  shall  also  determine  the  scoi)e  of  the 
liowers  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  and  the  formalities  of  the  procedure. 

Art.  5.  In  the  absence  of  it  special  stiimlation  between  the  I’arties.  the 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  States,  select  the  language  that  shall 
be  used,  deternnne  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  formalities  and  terms  to 
which  the  I’arties  shall  be  subjected,  the  proctHlnre  to  follow,  and,  in  general, 
take  all  the  necessjiry  measures  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  decide  all 
the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

The  two  (lovernments  agree  to  jdace  at  the  disposiil  of  the  arbitrator  or 
jirbitrators  all  the  means  of  information  that  they  may  have. 

Art.  0.  The  designation  of  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  made  in  the 
special  arbitration  agreement,  or  in  a  separate  instrument,  after  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators  selected  shall  have  decided  to  accept  the  commission. 

Art.  7.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  submit  the  (piestion  to  an  Arbitration 
Tribunal,  each  of  tbe  High  Contracting  I’arties  shall  aiii)oint  an  arbitrator, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  agree  with  the  other  uikhi  the  selection  of  a  third  arbi¬ 
trator,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

lOHT 
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In  case  of  disaKieeinent  concerning  the  selection  of  the  third  arbitrator  the 
two  Governments  shall  reiiuest  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to 
make  the  api)ointment  of  the  Chairman  of  tht>  Trihnnal. 

Art.  S.  liich  one  of  tlie  Parties  may  appoint  one  or  more  representatives  to 
defend  its  cause  before  tlie  arbitrator  or  tlie  Arbitration  Tribunal. 

Art.  9.  The  arbitrator  or  tlie  Arbitration  Tribnnal  is  empowered  to  decide 
conc-erning  tlie  validity  of  the  arbitration  and  tlie  interiirctation  of  tlie  same. 
Consequently  he  is  also  authorized  to  decide  the  controversies  between  the 
contracting  parties,  as  to  wlietlier  certain  cpiestions  tliat  may  arise  constitute 
or  not  matter  that  may  lie  submitted  to  arbitral  jurisdiction  under  the  terms  of 
the  arbitration  agreement. 

The  Arbitral  Tribnnal  has  jurisdiction  to  decide  concerning  the  regularity 
of  its  own  constitution. 

Art.  10.  Tile  arbiter  or  Arldtral  Tribnnal  shall  decide  according  to  the 
princiiiles  of  international  law.  following  the  special  rules  that  tlie  two  parties 
may  liave  agreed  upon,  or  rx  orquo  ct  hniio,  in  conformity  with  the  powers  that 
may  have  been  conferred  upon  them  in  the  arbitration  agreement. 

Art.  II.  The  decisions  of  the  Tribnnal  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
tliret*  arbitrators  and  by  a  nnaninions  or  a  majority  vote. 

Tile  concordant  vote  of  the  two  arbitrators  tirst  stdwted  shall  decide  the 
question  or  questions  snbmittiHl  to  the  Tribunal.  Should  there  be  a  difference 
lietwet'ii  the  two,  tlie  Cliairman  or  umpire  shall  adopt  one  of  tlie  two  votes, 
or  shall  give  his  own  vote,  which  sliall  be  tliial. 

If  one  of  the  arbitrators  is  alismit,  the  mei'ting  shall  be  snsjiended  until  the 
arbitrator  who  is  absent  for  a  just  cause  can  be  present.  If,  nevertheless, 
after  the  absent  arbitrator  has  bemi  duly  summoned,  he  should,  without  a 
just  cause,  not  wish  to  take  jiart  in  the  deliberations,  or  in  other  acts  of  jiro- 
cedure.  the  Tribunal  may  continue  its  sessions  with  the  two  who  are  iiresent, 
rwording  in  tlie  i>roci*iHlings  the  voluntary  and  unjnstifiable  absence  of  tlie 
other. 

Art.  12.  The  sentence  shall  definitely  decide  all  the  iioints  in  litigation,  and 
sliall  Ih‘  issued  in  dujtiicate  signcHl  by  the  soie  arbitrator,  or  by  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal.  If  any  of  thest'  should  refuse  to  sign  it,  tlie 
other  two  shall  nn-ord  this  fact  in  a  spwial  act  sigiieil  by  them. 

The  .sentences  shall  or  shall  not  be  baswl  on  the  siiecial  compromise  agree¬ 
ment,  as  may  have  Imhmi  agrml  upon. 

Art.  1.1.  The  representative  of  each  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  notified  of  the 
decision  by  tlie  arbitrator  or  Arliitral  Tribunal. 

Art.  14.  The  sentence  legally  pronounced  decides,  within  the  limits  of  its 
scojie,  tile  litigation  betw(*en  the  parties.  It  shall  indicate  the  time  witliin 
which  it  shall  be  carried  out. 

Art.  1.“».  Each  of  the  (’oiitractiiig  States  agrees  to  observe  and  to  loyally  com¬ 
ply  witli  the  arbitral  stmteuce. 

Art.  Iti.  The  questions  that  may  arist'  coiicerniiig  the  fulfillment  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  shall  be  decUhnl  by  arbitration,  and,  whenever  possilile,  by  the  same 
arbitrator  that  rendered  the  decision. 

Art.  17.  If  before  the  sentence  is  carried  into  effect  either  of  the  parties  iii 
interest  should  receive  knowledge  of  the  falsity  or  counterfeiting  of  any  docu¬ 
ment  th.at  may  liave  served  as  the  basis  of  the  sentence,  or  should  prove  that 
the  latter  was,  in  whole  or  in  i)art,  caused  by  an  error  of  f.act.  he  may  appeal 
for  a  new  trial  before  the  same  arbitrator  or  Tribunal. 

,\rt.  1.S.  Eacli  of  the  parties  shall  bear  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  repre¬ 
sentation  and  defense,  and  shall  pa.v  half  of  the  general  arbitration  exjienses. 


SANTA  FELICiTAS  CHAPEL,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  renowned  elinreh  represent.s  tlie  nioilern  tendency  in  clinreh  bnildiiiK.  AlthouKli  erected 
in  tile  early  days  of  the  Kepiiblic,  it  is  noted  for  its  costliness  of  construction  and  adornment, 
combined  witli  the  arcliiteetnral  symmetry  cliaracteristic  of  most  t'atliolic  cliurcli  edifices. 


\ 


REVIEW  OF  TROOPS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

On  the  Xational  Holiday,  the  25tli  of  May.  the  Argentine  President  reviews  the  tr<M>i>s  stationed  in 
and  around  the  capital.  This  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  broad  avenues  o|>eninK  into  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo,  in  front  of  the  Government  Hou.se.  The  peace  strength  of  the  .\rgentine  Army  is  about 
Is.llOO  officers  and  men. 


A  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Buenos  Aites  is  noti“d  for  the  beauty  of  private  residences.  Wealthy  lainiownersatid  raneliersof  the 
interior  spend  a  large  imrtion  of  the  year  in  the  capital,  and  to  a  large  extent  business  management 
of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  this  city,  which  is  embellished,  in  cotiseiinence,  with  magnilicent 
and  eastly  private  homes. 
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Art.  10.  After  approv.al  !>y  the  IPKislative  power  of  each  of  the  two  Republics, 
this  Treaty  shall  he  ratified  by  the  resiKH-tive  Kovernineuts,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchaiifred  in  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  or  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

Art.  20.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  in  force  for  ten  years,  conntiii};  from 
the  date  of  the  e.\clianf;e  of  ratifications.  If  it  should  not  be  denonnce<l  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  shall  be  renewed  for  another  period 
of  ten  years,  and  so  on  successively. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  above  mentioned,  sign  the 
present  instrument  in  duplicate,  one  copy  in  Spanish  and  the  other  in  Portn- 
gnest*,  sealing  same  with  onr  seals. 

Dated  in  the  City  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

(Signed)  Manukl  Gorostiaga. 

Rio  Branco. 

Senator  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez,  after  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
Bi’azil  had  been  read  to  the  Argentine  Senate,  stated  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  a  member  of  a  commission  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
the  Senate  concerning  the  proposed  treaty,  becau.se  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty  assured  the  political  peace  and  growth  of  the  country  on 
sound,  economic,  and  effective  bases,  lie  referi’ed  to  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  made  with  Chile  in  11)02,  how  the  good 
will  of  the  two  nations  was  strengthened  thereby,  and  the  great 
reciprocal  benefits  that  were  derived  from  the  amicable  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  the  questions  pending  between  the  countries, 
lie  reminded  the  Senate  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  acting 
upon  the  treaty,  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  now 
unite  the  two  republics  should  be  firmly  cemented  for  all  time,  and 
referred  to  the  general  policy  of  amity  and  peace  of  the  Argentine 
Rei^ublic  toward  all  her  sister  republics,  e.xpressing  a  desire  that  the 
treaty  be  sanctioned  in  order  that  works  of  common  intei’est  and  a 
more  active  interchange  of  inteinational  jiroducts  might  be  pro¬ 
moted  and  encouraged  with  the  neighboring  countries,  and  especially 
with  Brazil.  He  stated  that  it  was  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
controversies  and  disputes  arising  among  nations  came  from  misun¬ 
derstandings  which  Avere  often  easily  explained  and  satisfactorily 
settled  by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  causes  which  had  given  rise  to 
them.  lie  stated  that  this  arbitration  treaty  originated  with  Minister 
PoR'FELA  in  1898,  and  was  successfully  terminated  by  Doctor  Goros- 
TiAOA  in  1905.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  future  of  arbi¬ 
tration  in  the  settlement  of  international  disi^utes,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Republics  of  America. 
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CROP  REPORT  FOR  1908. 


The  Argentine  Governnient  has  issued  its  reiiort  of  the  last  harvest 
of  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats,  and  of  exports  up  to  June  30,  last,  which, 
together  with  additional  data  up  to  Jidy  31.  shows  the  following 
figures : 


Production 
(■roll  year 
to  Jiilv  31, 
190S. 

Exports 
crop  year 
to  Julv  31, 
190H. 

E.xports 

same 

period  last 
year. 

Tons, 
a,  263, 70.T 
1,100,700 
402,  770 

1  Tons. 
03,136,810 
864 , 456 
3,''3. 117 

Tons. 

i  0  2,701,753 
778,005 
147,;i60 

I  liii.‘liuliUK  Hour. 


OVERSEA  IMMIGRANTS  IN  1907 

ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRY  OF  EMIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  100,000  tons  of  lin¬ 
seed  are  needed  for  consumption,  while  nearly  the  whole  production 
of  oats  is  exjDorted,  therefore  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  linseed 
available  for  export  are  estimated  at  4,000,000  and  1,000,000  tons, 
respectively,  leaving  still  to  be  exported  this  year  800,000  tons  of 
wheat,  150,000  tons  of  linseed,  and  100,000  tons  of  oats. 
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The  report  shows  the  following  distribution  of  the  production  of 
grain  among  the  provinces  and  territoiies : 


I’rovinee. 

Wheat. 

Linseetl. ! 

,  1 

1 

Oats. 

I’n  ivinee. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Oats. 

Buenos  Aires . 

Santa  Fe . 

Cordoba . 

Entre  Rios . 

Tons. 

2,  .'>05,331 
1,019,708 
1,183,409 
347, 7915 

Tons. 
32i,:4oe 
504, 734 
110,448 
151,410 

Tons.  1 
467,319  ' 
7,067 
2,500  ; 
9,800 

I’n  Ill  pa  Central.. 
Other  provinees 
and  territories. 

Tons. 

307,471 

75,000 

Tons. 

7,012 

2,800 

Tons. 

4,383 

1,800 

The  cultivation  of  oats  has  made  remarkable  ])rogress,  the  total 
production  in  100(>  having  been  only  ."iSdST  tons. 

The  areas  of  land  sown  in  grain  for  the  last  harvest,  with  the 
amount  of  increase  over  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows,  in 
hectares  (hectare=2.4T  acres)  : 


(  ro|i.  Hfctaros.  I  Increase. 


Wheat .  5, 7.')9, 9S7  !  W,  700 

Lin.seisl . ;  1, 391, 467  >  370,000 

Oats . !  304,098  !  300,000 

I  ! 


'J'he  average  production  per  hectare  was  {>1)5  kilograms  (kilo- 
gram=2.2  pounds)  of  wheat,  nearly  800  kilograms  of  linseed,  and 
'1,735  kilograms  of  oats. 

FROZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Argentine  liepublic  now  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  frozen- 
meat  industry  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  total  cajiital  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  industry  in  1007  excwded  70,000,000  pcKos^  and  more 
than  4,800  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  various  establishments.  The 
citj’  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a  large  consumer  of  Argentine  meats,  the 
annual  demand  there  necessitating  the  killing  of  more  than  (>00,000 
lieeves.  The  meat  industry,  large  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  is  onlj' 
in  its  infancy.  The  cheapest  and  most  excellent  raw  material  in  the 
world  is  at  hand  in  practically  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  the  in- 
dustrt",  therefore,  must  necessarily  greatly  increase  and  develop  in 
the  Republic. 

STEAM  RAILWAY  AND  TRAMWAY  EXHIBITION  IN  1910. 

The  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buenos  .Vires  in  1910,  in 
honor  of  the  centennial  of  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  will  have  a  section  for  steam  railways,  and  for  tramways  other 
than  electric  tramways,  and  which  will  be  a  useful  and  instructive 
feature  of  the  celebration.  The  railway  and  tramway  question,  cov¬ 
ering  the  large  field  of  rural  and  urban  transportation,  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Republic,  and  this  deiiartment  of  the  Exposition  jirom- 
ises  to  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  railways  and  tramways  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  Argentine  people  in  general. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  FREE  ZONE  OF  PUERTO  DE  LA 

PLATA. 

The  “  Bolet'm  Ofekil "  of  September  24,  1008,  contains  the  full 
text  of  the.  regulations  governing  the  handling,  storage,  and  transit 
of  merchandise  in  the  free  zone  of  Puerto  de  la  Plata.  Puerto  de  la 
Plata  is  35  miles  southeast  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  dis¬ 
trict  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  is  comprised  in  the  free 
zone. 

The  law  making  Puerto  de  la  Plata  a  free  zone  provided  that 
merchandise  imported  through  that  port  should  he  free  of  customs 
duties  and  internal  Federal  taxes,  but  subjected  it  to  storage  charges 
if  deposited  in  the  Federal  warehou.se,  and  when  so  deposited  j'lre- 
scribed  its  classification  into  groups.  Industrial  ojierations  mny  be 
ett'ected,  factories  founded,  and  permits  given  for  the  establishment 
of  private  warehoust's  in  the  free  zone. 

Articles  manufactured  or  introduced  into  the  free  zone  may  be 
re-exported  at  any  tiim*,  but  merchandise  sent  from  the  free  zone 
into  other  parts  of  the  Republic  is  suliject  to  the  tariff  laws  and  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  in  force  at  the  time  the  shipments  are  made. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  national  territories,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  provided  for  the  construction,  by 
the  administration  or  through  contract  with  private  persons,  of  the 
following  railroads:  From  Port  San  Antonio,  Territory  of  Rio 
Negro,  to  Lake  Nahuel  Iliiapi :  from  Port  Deseado,  to  connect  with 
the  line  from  Port  San  Antonio,  a  road  that  will  pa.ss  through  San 
Martin  Colony,  with  a  branch  to  Comodoro  Rivadivia,  passing 
through  Sarmiento  Colony,  and  with  branches  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Colonia  DiecisietedeOctubre;  from  Port  Barrampieras,  on  the  Parana 
River,  to  connect  with  the  Northern  Central  Railway  at  the  most 
convenient  point,  with  a  branch  line  from  Anatuya  to  Chaco;  from 
F ormosa  to  Embarcacidn,  and  such  other  branches  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  building  of  these  railways  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
some  $25,000,000.  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  authority 
to  obtain  by  means  of  a  bond  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  con.struction  contemplated.  Congress  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3,850,000  in  the  improvement  of 
fluvial  navigation  and  the  making  of  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
Atlantic  port  facilities.  This  amount  is  to  be  expended  as  follows: 
Pilcomayo  River,  $100,000;  Bermejo  River,  $800,000;  Santa  Cruz 
and  Chubut  rivers.  $450,000;  Negro  River,  $2,000,000:  Colorado 
River,  $250,000;  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Atlantic  ports, 
$250,000. 
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UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  LINE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 

Deputy  Mitre,  the  author  of  the  new  railroad  law  now  in  force,  has 
presented  to  the  Arj^entine  Conji:ress  a  pi’oject  of  law  for  an  under¬ 
ground  electric  railroad  from  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway 
to  the  center  of  the  city. 

I'his  project  authorizes  the  Executive  to  construct  such  a  railway 
from  the  port  of  the  capital  to  Calle  Sadi  Carnot,  the  lines  running 
under  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  and  Calle  Rivadavia  to  the  Plaza  Once 
de  Setiemhre.  and  containing  two  or  three  stations  en  route. 

I  he  E.xecutive  will  he  authorized  to  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  work  with  the  Western  Railway,  which  will  submit  the  plans 
to  the  Executive.  The  lines  are  to  he  constructed  on  account  of  the 
(lovernment,  the  railway  furnishing  the  capital,  the  (lovernment  pay¬ 
ing  T)  ])er  cent  interest  on  the  outlay  during  construction.  The  rail¬ 
way  will  also  exploit  the  work,  and  until  a  dividend  is  jiaid  the  rail¬ 
way  and  the  (lOvernment  will  divide  the  losses.  When  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  ])ays  a  dividend  the  profits  will  likewise  he  divided 
eipially  between  the  (lOvernment  and  the  AVestern  Railway. 

The  portion  belonging  to  the  (lovernment  will  he  first  used  in  pay¬ 
ing  ofi'  any  losses  incurred  in  the  initial  working,  and  later  in  the 
amortization  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  construction.  The  West¬ 
ern  Railway  will  manage  the  underground  railway.  AMien  the  whole 
of  the  capital  has  hi>en  paid  off  the  (lovernment  shall  receive  90  per 
cent  of  the  net  receipts  and  the  railway  company  10  jier  cent. 

'Fhe  concession  shall  he  for  not  less  than  fifty  years,  and  when  the 
cajiital  is  amortized  the  company  shall  have  the  preference  of  work¬ 
ing  the  road  for  another  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
have  the  right  to  rent  the  underground  railway  shouhl  the  (lovern¬ 
ment  decide  not  to  work  it  on  its  own  account. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GLUCOSE  FACTORY. 

One  of  the  new  industries  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glucose,  the  first  factory  for  this  purpose  having  recently 
Ix'en  opened  at  Baradero,  district  of  Buenos  Aires,  The  enterprise, 
which  is  financed  by  Argentine  capital,  promises  to  he  a  growing 
and  profitable  one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  and 
excellent  raw  material,  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  at  the  v'ery  door 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  demand  for  this  product  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  constantly  growing.  The  imports  of  glucose  from  1900  to  IffO.") 
amounted  to  4.09(5  kilograms,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports 
of  this  article  having  occurred  from  year  to  year.  In  190(5  the  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  over  ‘2,000  kilograms  of  glucose,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  1908  they  rose  to  1,330  kilograms.  A  duty  of  0.027  peso 
per  kilogram  is  levied  at  the  pi'esent  time  on  these  imports.  This 
enables  the  domestic  product  to  compete  advantageously  with  and 
even  to  undersell  at  a  profit  the  foreign  product. 


COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  1907. 


In  the  report  presented  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Industry,  covering  the  operations  of  his  department 
for  the  year  11)07,“  the  total  trade  value  of  the  Kepublic  is  given  as 
Bs.  88,229,159  ($35,291,000)  as  against  Bs.  90,741.841  ($45,370,900) 
in  the  preceding  year.  Exports  for  the  two  years  figured  for  Bs. 
50,331,548  ($20,132,000)  and  Bs.  55.054,515  ($27,827,258),  respec¬ 
tively,  and  imports  for  Bs.  37,897,010  ($15,159,000)  and  Bs.  35,087,325 
($17,543,002). 

While  the  figures  for  1907  show  a  decline  in  general  results  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  total  is  greater  than  that 
reported  for  any  year  between  1900  and  1905. 


BOLIVIA 

VALUES  or  THE  SIX  LEADING  EXPORTS 
-1907« 


The  values  of  the  six  leading  articles  shipped  abroad  are  rejjorted 
as  follows: 


11,9.t6,801 
3,536,562 
2,,593,3>'5 
1,02,5,076 
374, 437 
3,892 


Tin,  the  leading  item  of  Bolivian  export,  was  affected  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  financial  crisis  prevailing  throughout  America,  and  exports  of 
barrilla  declined  to  27,(577,780  kilograms  or  by  1,(595,757  kilograms, 
as  compared  with  1900,  the  same  conditions  being  noted  in  the  case 


“  In  consetiuence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  boliviano,  reduction  for 
1906  is  made  on  the  basis  of  $0.50  and  for  1907  of  $0.40. 
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of  copper.  Later  developments  have,  however,  been  more  favorable 
to  these  two  mineral  products.  Silver,  in  sjiite  of  adverse  conditions, 
increased  its  output,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  continued  advance  in 
production  and  value. 

Kublx'i'  ranks  next  to  its  minerals  on  the  export  list  of  Bolivia, 
bein^  shipped  to  the  amount  of  1,880,513  kilograms,  or  over  2,000 
tons. 

The  points  of  entry  for  the  merchandise  received  from  abroad  and 
the  values  taken  by  the  various  custom-houses  are  thus  reported: 


Custoni-liiiuse 


La  Paz . 

Oruro . 

Uyuni . 

■fiipiza . . 

Tariia . 

Villa  Bil la . 

AbunH . 

Puerto  Suarez . 

Iteiiez . 

AntofaKUsta  (agency ) 
Ariea  (agency) . 

Total  . 


Duties  collected  on  exports  for  the  year  are  given  as  Bs.  2,218,- 
848.10,  making  the  total  customs  receipts  aggregate  Bs.  9,513,419.10, 
or  $3,805,800. 

The  iulvancing  trend  of  Bolivian  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  three  years  1890-1899  the  annual  average  of  foreign  commerce 
was  Bs.  87.251.78.5.38;  in  1900-1908  it  had  risen  to  Bs.  40,785,048.52. 
while  from  1904  to  1907  a  yearly  average  of  Bs.  75,375,850.08  was 
maintained. 

BUDGET  FOR  1909. 

The  revenues  of  the  liepublic  of  Bolivia  as  estimated  in  the  budget 
for  1909  amount  to  Bs.  15,709,008  ($0,283,800),  consi.sting  of  receipts 
from  Federal  taxes  of  Bs.  13,374.045,  and  departmental  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  Bs.  2,335,5(»3,  or  Bs.  5,379,401  ($2,151,700)  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  estimated  revenues  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
financial  depression  existing  in  the  United  States,  causing  a  le.ssening 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  operations  of  Bolivia,  to  an  excess 
of  imports  in  1907.  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  of  the  Bepublic.  The  value  of  Bolivian  products  is  now 
increasing  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  indications  point  to  a 
favorable  av’erage  of  prices  for  native  commodities  in  1908  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  latter  part  of  1907.  Taking  all  these  causes  into 
consideration,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  1909  has 
heen  made. 


Values. 

Duties. 

noliviauns. 

Holinanos. 

13,112,  760.43 

1,949,237.67 

518,504. 45 

116,  ,560. 95 

2, 915,018.  IK) 

369,216.04 

1,840,351.110 

219,487.85 

1,02,5,132.00 

236,310.27 

8.>5,980.79 

263,216.27 

62,m0« 

24,702.88 

1,004,207.20 

21,5,064.87 

97,460.30 

1,5,968.30 

1.5,984,IM0.32 

3,736,695. 47 

480,987.39 

148,110.58 

37,897, 610.  .54 

7,294,.571.10 

BOLIVIA. 
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SOI'RCKS  OF  KEVEXI  E. 

Customs  receipts  and  export  duties  have  been  calcidated  as  71  per 
cent  of  the  total  revenues,  and  21)  per  cent  of  the  receipts  have  been 
estimated  to  come  from  internal  taxes  and  other  sources.  The 
receipts  from  the  custom-house  at  Antofagasta,  (diile,  have  been  cal¬ 
culated  at  Bs.  3,200,000  ($1,280,000),  as  compared  with  Bs.  3,800.000 
($1,520,000)  in  1007.  The  imports  through  Arica  are  increasing 
daily,  and  the  revenues  from  that  port  for  the  coming  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  Bs.  200,000  ($80,000).  The  inauguration  of  the  Viacha- 
Oruro  Bailway  has  set  in  motion  a  grand  current  of  Bolivian  com¬ 
merce  through  the  port  of  ^lollendo,  Peru,  and  has  consequently 
greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  custom-houses  at  La  Paz  ami 
()rm*o.  The  estimate  of  the  receipts  from  the  custom-house  at 
llyuni  decreased  about  2  per  cent,  leaving  the  revenues  from  this 
.source  Bs.  320,000  ($128,000).  The  towns  of  Tarija  and  Tupiza, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Central  Northern  Argentine  Kailway, 
are  showing  much  commercial  activity,  and  the  receipts  from  these 
custom-houses  are  estimated  at  Bs.  250,000  ($100,000)  and  Bs.  400,000 
($100,000),  respectively.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  has  decreased 
the  commerce  of  Beni  for  1008,  hut  indications  point  to  greater  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  custom-houses  of  Villa  Bella,  Villa  Kica,  and  Cobija, 
and  the  estimate  in  the  budget  from  these  .sources  is  Bs.  400,000 
($100,000).  An  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Puerto  Suarez  and  San 
IMatias  is  noted  during  the  present  year. 

The  budget  shows  a  decrease  in  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  from 
export  duties  of  Bs.  1.401),000  ($503,000),  the  amount  of  these  duties 
being  placed  at  Bs.  2.307.500  ($923,000).  The  estimate  of  the  receipts 
from  the  exports  of  silver  ores  remains  unchanged,  having  been  fixed 
at  Bs.  50,000  ($20,000).  Tin,  which  has  suffered  most  in  the  late 
crisis,  is  estimated  to  produce  Bs.  1,300,000  ($520,000),  as  compared 
with  Bs.  2,500,000  ($1,000,000)  in  the  previous  year.  Keceipts  from 
bismuth  are  fixed  at  Bs.  40,000  ($10,000). 

EXPEXniTlRES. 

The  estimate  in  the  budget  of  the  total  disbursements  for  1909  is 
Bs.  13,308,045  ($5,347,200).  or  a  slight  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
()enditures. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  LOAN  OF  £500,000. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £500,000,  the  interest  and  accumulated 
sinking  fund  in  connection  with  same  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  annu¬ 
ally.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  applied  as  follows:  £300,000 
to  the  payment  of  the  existing  bonds  of  the  State  and  to  the  extin¬ 
guishment  of  the  internal  amortizable  debt  of  the  Republic;  £100,000 
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to  the  coiistruetion  of  scliool  buildings  in  the  capitals  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments.  and  £100.000  to  the  construction  of  jails  and  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  courts.  The  fund  for  the  redemption  of  this  loan  shall 
consist  of  a  tax  of  ‘2  per  cent  on  the  issue  of  bank  notes;  the  jiroceeds 
from  the  stamp  tax  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  forms  of  tobacco, 
less  10  per  cent;  receijits  from  taxes  on  mortgage  drafts,  and  other 
revenues  of  the  Kepublic. 

POSTAL.  TELEGRAPH.  AND  RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

The  Bolivian  Deijartment  of  Public  Works  (Fomento),  in  a  report 
made  to  Congress  on  August  (>,  1908,  furnishes  interesting  statistics 
concerning  post-offices,  telegraphs,  and  railways  in  the  Republic,  as 

POSTAI.  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  postal  transit  dues  paid  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  to  Peru 
in  1907  were  Bs.  1,279  ($510),  and  Bs,  4.005  ($1,000),  respectively. 
With  respect  to  Chile  the  transit  dues  for  1900  and  1907  have  not  yet 
been  computed. 

In  1907  the  transactions  in  international  money  orders  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Aloney  orders  issued  in  Bolivia,  jiayable  in  the  United  States, 
$1,314;  issued  in  the  Ignited  States,  payable  in  Bolivia.  $0)00;  issued 
in  Bolivia,  jiayable  in  Chile,  $1,190;  issued  in  Chile,  payable  in  Bo¬ 
livia,  $403;  issued  in  Bolivia,  payable  in  (icrmany,  1.111  mnrku 
($275)  ;  issued  in  Germany,  payable  in  Bolivia,  001  marls  ($150) ; 
issued  in  Bolivia,  payable  in  France.  24,002  francs  ($3,800)  ;  issued  in 
France,  payable  in  Bolivia,  3,790  francs  ($750). 

The  domestic  ]K)stal  orders  issued  in  1907  numbered  20,832,  and 
represented  a  value  of  Bs.  1.019.439  ($407,700).  Sales  of  stamps  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  aggregated  Bs.  225.455  ($90,100). 

TELECRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  comprises  5,512  kilometers 
(3,423  miles)  of  wires,  4,320  kilometers  (2,083  miles)  of  which  belong 
to  the  State.  The  receipts  from  the  telegraph  service  in  1907  amounted 
to  Bs.  107,031  ($07,000). 

RAILWAYS. 

Railway  construction  in  Bolivia  increases  from  year  to  year.  One 
of  the  principal  lines  which  has  recentl}'  been  completed  is  that  from 
Viacha  to  Ornro,  which  places  the  Andean  tableland  in  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta.  This  railway 
passes  through  some  of  the  richest  mining  zones  and  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Republic.  In  1904  there  were  724  kilometers  (450  miles) 
of  railways  constructed,  as  compared  with  930  kilometers  (581  miles) 
in  1907.  The  lines  at  present  under  construction  in  Bolivia  comprise 
an  extent  of  about  2.200  kilometers  (1,360  miles). 


TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  ^tlay  5, 
1!)0(),  b}’  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil  and  Holland,  fixing  the 
houndary  line  between  Brazil  and  Dutch  Guiana,  were  exchanged  at 
The  Hague  Sei)teinl)er  15,  1908. 

The  Treaty  stipulates  that  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil  and 
Dutch  Guiana  shall  follow  along  the  highest  elevation  of  land  which 
separates  the  waters  flowing  south  into  the  Amazon  and  those  flow¬ 
ing  north  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  mixed  Commission  will  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Governments  to  j^roceed  to  the  demarcation  of 
the  line.  All  controversies  that  may  arise  during  the  demarcation  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague. 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1905,  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  ratified 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  October  1,  1008.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  Argentine  administration  and  recently  by  the  Argentine  Sen¬ 
ate.  Its  final  ratification  will  be  complete  with  the  approval  of  the 
lower  house,  which  will  probably  be  given  at  the  special  session  about 
to  be  held. 

By  a  decree  of  September  28,  1008,  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
approved  the  agreements  concluded  between  Brazil  and  other  powers 
for  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  an  International  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  for  the  creation  at  Rome  of  an  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture. 

RUBBER  SHIPMENTS  FROM  PARA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  rubber  exported 
from  the  district  of  Para  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1008, 
in  kilos  of  2.2  pounds,  according  to  the  repoi-t  of  the  Ignited  States 
consul  at  Para : 


Deseription. 

To  the  United  ' 
States. 

To  Europe. 

Total. 

Kilo*. 

Kilns. 

Kilos. 

Fine . . 

Medium .... 

Coarse . 

Caiieho . 

Total 


7,08«,9»M! 
1,.’)01.9H7 
4,414,167 
1 , 6.V>,  16i) 


n,l.T8,327 

1,890,246 

3,4.^2,7RS 

5,263.161 


18,24.5,293 
3,392,233 
7, 866, 965 
6,918,32,5 


14.658,280  21, 764,. 526  36,422,806 


(•i2<!S4— Hull.  (!,  pt  1— OS - 9 


1009 


From  and  to. 


Total 


Itacoatiarii 
Para . 


Total 


Total 


Total 


The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  several  ports  in  the  Para  district  to 
the  United  States  and  Phirope  according  to  ports  of  destination  for 
the  same  ]x*riod  were  as  follows: 
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To  New  York  from — 
Iquitos . 


To  Liverpool  from— 
Iquitos . 


To  Hamburt;  from- 

Iquitos . 

Maiiuos . 

Itaeoatiara  .... 
Para . 


To  Havre  from — 
Iquitos . 


Itaeoatiara  . 
Para . 


To  Bremen  . 
To  Antwerp 


Grand  total .  IH, 


Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Cuucho.  ; 

1 

Total. 

Kilof. 

•a,  292 
3, 775, 71S 

1  3,2S7,95() 

KUod. 

,536 
881,2,59 
620, 192 

Kilos. 

14.544 

1,169,816 

3.299,807 

KUos.  i 
4,823  ‘ 
1,130,894  1 
519,443 

Kilos. 

43, 195 
6,9.57,687 
7,657,398 

7,0Sfi,%6  < 

1,. 501, 987  1 

4,414,167 

1,655,160  i 

14,6,58,280 

3,171,152 

31,688 

4,702,196 

424,  .5.58 
749,231 
1,846 
416. 784 

274,577 
864, 869 
22, 7:i3 
1,671,021 

349,668 
2,473.389  ; 

7, 76tl 
1,351,9.52 

1,387,404 

7,258,6.41 

64,033 

8,141,9.53 

8,243,C.;17  1 

1,  .592, 419 

2,833,2(K) 

4, 182, 775 

16,352,031 

.52, 2.80 
.53.5,700 
1,777 
291,806  ! 

7,288 
41,966 
1.50 
19, 188 

16,803 

1:14,942 

167 

89,6.51 

36,025 
251, 134 
220 
37,094 

112,396 
963, 742 
2,314 

1  440, 739 

KSI,  ,563 

68,  .592 

241,.5ti3 

1  324, 473 

1  1,. 519, 191 

270, 971 
'  1,4.52,197 
48,  422 
244,977 

98,  (xn 
;  116.949 

1  1.775 

!  11,690 

133, 315 
1.52.350 
j  28, 191 

1  62, 4.57 

;  4.50,611 

1  277,212 

1  11,262 

j  16,492 

'  9,52. 898 

1  1,998,708 

89. 350 

1  3!i5, 616 

!  *2, 0IG,5tl7 

228,415 

1  376,313 

1  7.5.5,  .577 

1  3,  o7(»,  872 

5.  m 
8,  KH) 

,  S2() 

1,362 

350 

1  340 

1  7.922 

1  8,510 

.  1.8,24.5,293 

3,392,233 

7.MtU>.955 

1  6,918,;i2.5 

3*;.  -122.  m\ 

1 


The  stock  of  rubber  left  on  hand  on  June  80,  1008,  was  43,810.4 
metric  tons. 
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The  actual  state  of  the  industry  in  the  country  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  related  in  the  annual  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  seringa  rubber  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1907  was  $25,943,547.  while  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  variety 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1908  was  $10.443,500 — a  difference 
of  $9,499,981  on  that  variety  in  a  single  quarter. 

COFFEE  OUTPUT  IN  1908. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  Brazilian  coffee  output 
in  1908  has  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro : 

The  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  were  as  follows,  in  bags:  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas. 
3,701.290;  Santos,  8.450.017;  Victoria,  482,553;  Bahia,  230.051;  other 
ports,  23.055;  total  shijnnents,  12.953,572. 

This  total  compares  with  12.782,723  as  the  average  shipments  from 
Brazil  for  the  past  eight  crop  years.  The  visible  supjily  on  June  30. 
1908 — 14.5()7.285  bags — was  only  about  2.000.000  bags  less  than  a  year 
ago  at  the  wind  iqi  of  the  immense  crop  of  that  season.  Most  signifi¬ 
cant  perhaps  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  entries  of  coffee  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  during  July  and  August,  1908,  are  almost  as  large 
as  during  the  great  crop  of  li)0()-7,  and  at  Victoria  and  Bahia  larger. 
While  the  prospect  of  additional  tax  in  Sao  Paulo  renders  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  abnormal,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  present  indications 
are  for  a  very  large  crop  during  the  current  season. 

Of  the  .shipments  during  the  past  season,  57  per  cent  went  to  Eu- 
rojiean  ports,  41.7  per  cent  to  American  ports  (including  South  Amer¬ 
ican  ports),  1  per  cent  to  Africa,  and  0.3  per  cent  to  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  jiorts.  Much  of  the  coft'ee  sent  to  Europe,  however,  was  for 
consumption  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  shipments  of  coffee 
to  the  Ignited  States  two-thirds  went  to  Xew  York,  as  usual.  The  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  as  follows,  in  bags: 


New  York . 

New  Orleans  .... 

Biiltimore . 

Charleston . 

San  Kninciseo ... 
New  York.oplion 
New  Orleans . 

Total . 


The  port  of  San  Francisco  appears  in  the  list  of  ports  of  direct 
shipments  for  the  first  time.  The  shipment  nottnl  in  the  figures  given 
was  made  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso,  thence 
trans-shipped  for  the  trip  up  the  west  coast. 


I'JO.'Mi. 

1907-8. 

■  3,242,624 
1,492,145  i 
80,500 
17,  .550 

4,493,810 

1,776,639 

28,000 

12,003 

3, 334, 712 
1,791,626 

10,000 

1  108 

5,707 

14,992 

.  4,853,518 

6,310,452 

5,136,446 
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The  valorization  of  coffee  enterprise,  whereby  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  with  more  or  less  assistance  from  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas  Geraes,  has  purchased  about  8,400,000  bags  of  coffee  from 
the  immense  crop  of  ll)0(>-7.  with  a  view  to  holding  the  surplus  of 
that  year  for  disposal  in  other  seasons  when  the  crop  may  be  small, 
and  thus  to  maint.ain  prices,  is  giving  way  to  or  being  merged  into  a 
new  proposition  which  has  been  put  forth  officially  by  the  President 
of  the  State  in  a  message  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Siio  Paulo  on 
August  10. 

While  officially  claiming  that  valorization  has  maintained  the  price 
of  coffee,  the  financial  situation  engendered  by  it  is  frankly  faced  by 
the  Sao  Paulo  (Tovernment,  and  the  necessity  of  the  loan  and  the  new 
tax  presented. 

HIDE  EXPORTS  FROM  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

In  the  returns  of  exports  of  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  the 
first  six  months  of  11>08,  the  record  is  the  smallest  for  six  years,  as 
appears  from  the  following  table  (no  salted  hides  going  to  the 
United  States)  : 


Dry  hides. 

Year. 

Salted  1 
hides — 
Eurojie. 

Europe. 

I'liited 

Stales. 

Total. 

1903  . 

1  314,713 

1.57,  .591 

6,985 

478,289 

1904  . 

'  401,417 

130, 403 

23, 136 

.560, 986 

1905 . 

378, liO 

18.5,377 

8, 571 

472.  a58 

190(i . 

•J9H,aT0 

1.50, 499 

9,000 

457,  ,549 

1907 . 

1  31)7.811 

140,336 

10,000 

.518,147 

1908 . 

i  ;wi,«i7 

88,  :>49 

7,000 

427, 166 

The  number  of  hides  sent  to  the  United  States  is  the  smallest  since 
1903,  while  the  falling  off  in  total  ex|)orts,  due  notably  to  the  de¬ 
creased  shijmients  of  dry  hides  to  Europe,  is  less  than  the  total  for 
many  years.  Exports  of  tallow,  beef,  bones,  and  hair  show  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  for  the  half  year. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  LINE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 

On  August  “20,  1908,  the  formal  inception  of  the  new  electric  rail¬ 
way  line  to  connect  Petropolis  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  made,  with 
the  driving  of  the  first  stake. 

The  line  is  to  pass  around  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  cross  that  body  of  water  by  means  of  bridge  connections,  and  then 
ascend  a  mountain  on  the  other  side  to  a  distance  of  nearly  2.800  feet. 

The  initial  station  will  be  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenida  Central,  and 
the  trip  to  the  ferminus  will  take  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
the  distance  to  lie  traversed  being  37.2  miles. 


n"j\' 


PRACA  DO  REPUBLICA,  BELEM  (PARA),  BRAZIL. 

This  imipiufifent  Ujiilcvnni  in  the  cajiital  of  tlu‘  Provinco  of  I’ani.  a  su>>stantial  ainl  imaUTn  city  advatitatfoonsly  situated  iu*ar  t!u*  entranee  to  the  Amazon 
River,  and  only  lot)  miles  south  of  tlu*  e<fUator.  is  lined  with  lashionahle  resi<U‘!iees  and  nnmerons  jiarks.  At  nitrht  it  is  jirofn^ely  illuinitiated  with  elee- 
trie  lights.  The  Theatro  da  I*az.  hnilt  of  wliite  marble,  and  otie  of  the  lar^e-st  and  liiiest  siruetures  of  its  kind  in  S<aith  America,  faces  the  Inmlevard. 


A  VIEW  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  PARK,  BELEM  (PARA),  BRAZIL. 

This  marvelous  section  of  Amazon  fore.st  was  reserved  as  a  pulilie  jiark  l>y  tlie  municipality  of  Belem  when  the  expandiiiK  city  eommem-ed  to  encroach  on  the 
snrronndiiiK  country.  (JTeenhouses.  tmoths.  cascade.s,  lakes,  fountains,  and  other  artistic  emlx'llishments  have  been  added,  and  at  niftht  its  area  is  lighted 
oy  electricity.  The  “  Bosque,”  as  it  is  called,  is  a  source  of  much  pride  to  the  jastple  of  the  city. 
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Tlie  old  service  between  the  capital  and  Petropolis,  which  is  the 
fashionable  snbnrb  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  either  by  ferry  across  the 
bay  and  thence  hy  rail  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  the  trip 
occupying  two  hours,  or  by  an  all-rail  route  around  the  bay  and  np 
the  mountain,  taking  a  half  hour  longer. 

The  new  line  is  under  Brazilian  organization  and  is  to  cost  $1,800,- 
000,  and  accoi'ding  to  the  retpiireinents  of  the  concession  obtained 
from  the  (lovernment  must  he  completed  within  four  years. 

EXPRESS  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  WITH  EUROPE. 

'Idle  steady  development  in  the  tonnage  and  speed  of  vessels  plying 
between  Europe  and  South  America,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  is  further  exemplitied  in  new  ships 
which  have  jnst  made  or  are  preparing  to  make  their  first  trips  to 
Brazil.  The  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
reports  that  both  British  and  Italian  companies  in  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  are  increasing  their  fleets  and,  moreover,  they  are  improv¬ 
ing  them  both  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  speed  of  these 
vessels.  The  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of 
Se2)tember  two  new  vessels  entered  the  jiort  from  Enrojie,  each  of 
which  made  the  triji  out  in  an  average  of  over  17  knots  ^ler  hour. 
One  of  these  vessels  was  the  Orcoma,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Comiiany,  which  makes  the  trij)  from  Liverpool  to  Valjiaraiso, 
Chile,  by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo. 

It  is  of  the  type  of  the  latest  fast  ships  from  the  north  of  England 
in  the  South  American  service,  olO  feet  long  with  a  tonnage  of  11,532, 
has  qnadrnjile  balanced  engines,  developing  8,500  horsepower,  and 
accommodations  for  250  first-class,  220  second-class,  120  intermediate, 
and  a  large  numher  of  third-class  passengers.  All  the  fittings  in  the 
accommodations  for  all  classes  of  jiassengers  are  of  the  latest  models, 
the  conveniences  are  of  the  most  modern  sort,  and  the  ship  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  fine  example  of  a  modern  pas.senger  express  vessel. 

The  other  vessel  was  the  Re  Vittorio,  of  the  Navigazione  Generale 
Italiana,  which  is  making  the  run  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Aires  by 
way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  one  of  six  of  the  same  model  which  its 
comjiany  are  now  imtting  out;  two  of  these  shijis  have  already  entered 
the  service,  and  the  third  will  soon  be  on  its  way  out. 

The  Re  Vittorio  is  a  vessel  of  11,000  tons,  which  can  develoj)  a 
s{:)eed  of  19^  knots  per  hour,  and  whose  schednle  calls  for  17I  knots. 
The  ve.ssel  has  accommodations  for  84  first-class,  102  second-class,  and 
1,200  third-class  jiassengers,  and  on  her  first  trij)  out  carried  1,384 
passengers  in  all. 

At  the  present  rate  of  development,  the  tonnage  and  average  speed 
of  vessels  between  Europe  and  Brazil  for  the  second  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  will  show  an  increase  of  fully  20  per  cent  in  the  former  and 
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12  per  cent  in  the  latter  on  an  averajre  over  the  record  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year,  which  in  itself  has  <rone  beyond  all  records. 

REBATES  ON  FREIGHT  RATES. 

As  a  resnlt  of  a  recent  conference  in  IIanihur<;  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  lines  concerned,  the  followin';  notice,  signed  by 
the  Koval  Mail  Steam  Packet  ('oinpany,  the  Ilambnrg-South  Amer¬ 
ica  Line,  the  llamburg-America  Line,  the  Xorddentscher  Lloyd,  the 
Prince  Line,  and  Lamport  I'c  Holt,  has  been  issued: 

Shippers  of  ooITih'  at - are  herelty  notified  that,  sul).ieet  to  the  conditions 

hereinafter  e.\pr<‘ssed,  the  iindersifined  lines  wiii  jiay  the  foiiowiii}'  ret>ate  of 
freight  on  cotl'ee  shipped  l)y  their  resiiective  steamers  to  the  i)orts  of  Antweri), 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  rivers  Weser  and  Eil)e,  and  to  i)orts  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  diirinK  tlie  .ve.ir  itefiinninf;  the  1st  of  Septeml)er,  lOOS, 
and  endiiif;  Ansnst  .”1,  jind  thereafter  year  hy  year  until  fiirtlier  notice,  viz: 

Five  iier  cent  (~>  i)er  cent)  for  sldpments  n|>  to  KKMiOd  hags  and  one-quarter 
per  cent  (i  tier  cent)  more  for  every  additional  10,(>dd  l»ags  tip  to  a  ma.Kimum  of 
ten  per  cent  (10  jier  cent)  for  R00,000  hags  or  over. 

The  rebate  to  be  I'aid  to  eacli  sldi)i)er  will  l)e  computed  every  twelve  months, 
siiy  up  to  August  ol  in  eacli  .year,  on  ids  total  sliipments  l)y  tlie  combined  lines 
and  be  payable  six  months  afterwards,  but  only  to  shippers  wlio  have  up  to  such 
due  date  of  payment  confined  their  shiinnents  of  coffee  to  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  the  rivers  W'eser  and  Elbe,  and  to  ports  in  the  TTiited  States 
to  tlie  undersigned  lines. 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  on  freight  on  sample  lots,  nor  on  additional  freight 
charged  for  delivery  at  po.st-termlnal  destinations  of  goods  shippetl  on  through 
or  optional  bills  of  lading. 

A  statement  of  rebate  claim  must  be  made  on  a  form  as  annexed  and  pre¬ 
sented  within  three  months  succeeding  the  date  on  which  payment  falls  due  to 
the  agents  of  the  company  which  has  carried  the  merchandise  in  respect  of 
which  the  rebate  is  claimcHl. 

Until  further  notice  any  shipments  by  steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian 
Line,  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  to  the  I'nited  States  and  of  the  Koninklijke  IIol- 
landsche  Lloyd  to  Amsterdam  at  not  under  conference  rates  of  freight  and 
conditions  will  not  prejudice  shippers’  claims  of  rebate. 


NITRATE  INDUSTRY  IN  1908. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Association  has  published  the  figures  relating 
to  the  exjjloitation  of  the  nitrate  industry  during  1908,  reporting  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  a  total  production  of  21,108,115  quin¬ 
tals  of  101  pounds  each  (about  1,000,000  tons),  while  exports  of  the 
product  amounted  to  21,275,051  quintals.  A  production  increase  of 
about  2,000,000  quintals  (100,000  tons)  is  noted,  and  an  advance  of 
over  4,000,000  quintals  (200,000  tons)  in  exports  as  compared  with 
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the  correspoiuliii"  period  of  1907.  Total  ^liiiiiuents  in  1907  a^jrre- 
^ated  over  li, 000.000  tons. 

The  nitrate  year  is  estimated  as  from  April  to  April,  so  that  the 
returns  for  six  months  cover  the  industry  up  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1908. 

MODIFICATION  OF  MINING  TAX. 

The  ‘‘‘‘Diario  OficlaJ ''  of  July  1(‘),  1908,  contains  the  text  of  the 
Chilean  law  authorizinjj  the  collection  of  federal  and  municipal  taxes 
and  the  modification  of  the  minin«if  tax.  The  Chilean  mining  code 
establishes  three  classes  of  mines,  namely:  (1)  (lold,  sil.’er,  copper, 
and  similar  mines,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  free;  (’2)  coal  mines  and 
mines  containing  similar  fossils;  and  (3)  mines  containing  minerals 
situated  on  uncultivated  State  or  municipal  lands.  Gold,  silver,  cop¬ 
per,  and  similar  mines  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  pesos  (^S.-IO)  per 
hectare,  and  coal  mines  and  mines  containing  similar  substances, 
which  formerly  paid  a  tax  of  5  pesos  ($1.75)  per  hectare,  now  pays 
20  centavos  ($0.07)  per  hectare. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

According  to  a  statement  recentl}'  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  at  Santiago  the  public  debt  of  Chile  on  December  31, 

1907,  was  as  follow : 

The  amount  was  $132,310,473  United  States  gold,  of  which 
$24,038,054  covered  the  internal  debt  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 
To  this  may  lie  added  $110,879,387  authorized  by  Congress  for  public 
improvements,  which  must  be  met  within  the  next  five  years.  This 
internal  debt  covers  the  paper  cuiTency  issued  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  if  redeemed  at  its  face  value,  would  mean  $48,077,308 
United  States  gold  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  redemption  bonds 
held  to  cover  a  poidion  of  the  currency,  and  would  increase  the  public 
debt  by  $24,038,054.  To  redeem  the  paper  currency  of  Chile  there  is 
now  on  deposit  in  Pbiropean  and  American  banks  about  $25,000,000 
United  States  gold.  Tliese  deposits  are  drawing  interest  and  will 
be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  on  and  after  January  1,  1910. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUES  FOB  1908. 

The  estimated  revenues  of  the  Chilean  Government  for  1908,  based 
on  the  receipts  of  the  first  half  of  the  jjresent  year,  are  210,387,083.37 
pesos  ($75,739,000).  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  for 

1908,  according  to  the  budget,  are  203,025,478.37  pesos  ($73,305,000), 
which  shows  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  year 
mentioned  of  6,701,005  pesos  ($2,434,000).  The  duty  on  nitrate, 
which  amounts  to  02,200,000  pesos  ($22,392,000),  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  the  estimated  revenues. 
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TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  states 
coneerninjr  the  trade  in  tobacco  in  Chile  that  duriii"  11)07  there  were 
imported  into  the  Republic  1.103.057  pounds  of  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms,  against  080.130  pounds  for  1000.  In  each  case  cigars  and 
cigarettes  are  included.  The  following  statement  shows  the  imports 
from  the  several  countries  for  the  past  three  years  in  United  States 
currency : 


Countries. 

190.\ 

1900.  1907. 

!  Utmntrifs.  1905.  | 

1907. 

United  State.s . 

SI51 
ti.'),  387 
H.yso 
8,471 
11,  ltd 
11,180 
33,  (WO 
239 

$2,722  $10,(Vi:l 
(57,y;«)  84,206 

21,709  30,534 

s,541  20,254 

7,320  18,983 

9,691  8,057 

42,298  4,371 

1  188  2,228  I 

'  Spain .  $239  $461 

$2,002 

756 

029 

2.52 

German  V . 

United  kingdom _ 

Eeuador . .  1,322 

Holland .  248 

ItHlV  . 

1 

Belgium . 

Total .  1.55,558  162,490 

183,045 

The  United  States  stands  fifth. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  varies  from  05  cents  gold  jier  kilogram  of 
2.2  ])ounds.  to  $1.82  per  kilogram;  $2.10  per  kilogram  for  cigars,  and 
$3.28  ])er  kilogram  for  cigarettes. 

There  is  some  very  good  tobacco  raised  in  Chile,  but  it  will  be  some 
years  before  enough  is  raised  to  supply  the  growing  demand.  The 
consumption  is  on  the  increase. 

BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Director  General  de  Ohran  PahJicas  has  just  made  public  the 
statement  that  the  Chilean  Government  has  28  bridges  of  different 
classes  under  construction  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,017,510  United  States 
gold,  with  31  more  under  consideration  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,390,103 
United  States  gold. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  many 
of  these  bridges.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  of  steel  construction.  In 
Chile  it  is  the  general  Government  that  builds  all  bridges  of  impor¬ 
tance,  so  all  communications  relative  to  these  matters  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  official  mentioned,  at  Santiago. 


LAWS  GOVERNING  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


iFroin  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  Mr. 
Jay  White,  a  valuable  report  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  idiarmacv. 
and  kindred  subjects  in  the  liepublic  has  lK*en  received. 

It  is  stated  that  2ihysicians,  dentists,  and  surgeons  holding  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  granted  by  foreign  facidties  of  recog¬ 
nized  competence  may,  without  ftirther  examination,  practice  their 
respective  professions,  and  that  foreigners  not  jiossessing  the  degree 
may  obtain  leave  to  practice  by  submitting  themselves  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Bogota. 

In  the  national  and  departmental  schools  a  period  of  six  years' 
study  is  required  for  the  recejition  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
or  surgery,  and  dijilomas  for  the  jiractice  of  homeojiathic  medicine 
are  only  issued  to  individuals  holding  certificates  showing  that  they 
I  have  i^assed  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  course  of  medicine, 

I  anatomy,  physiologj%  and  pathology. 

Pharmacists  are  required  to  furnish  certificates  from  a  medical 
j  faculty  or  jiroof  of  two  years’  practice  in  well-known  pharmaceutical 

establishments  before  a  permit  for  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy 
is  granted. 

The  sale  of  drugs  is  subject  to  police  regulations. 

There  are  few  foreign  physicians  or  dentists  practicing  in  the 
Reijublic,  the  field  being  well  filled  by  Colombians  who  have  taken 
their  degrees  in  local  colleges  or  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Three  medical  schools  are  located  in  Bogota,  Medellin,  and  Carta¬ 
gena,  respectively,  while  hospitals  are  found  in  many  of  the  cities 
under  both  private  and  public  administration. 

LEADING  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  Colombia,  diplomas  issued  by  the  following 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  recognized  officially  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction ;  University  of  Bogota ;  University  of 
Antioquia,  at  Medellin;  College  of  Boyaca,  in  Tunja;  University  of 
Popayan ;  University  of  Bolivar,  at  Cartagena ;  National  and  Depart¬ 
mental  Institute,  of  Pasto;  College  of  Santa  Librada,  of  Xeiva ;  Col¬ 
lege  of  San  Simon,  of  Ibague ;  Colegio  Dental,  of  Bogota ;  Academia 
Xacional  de  Musica,  at  Bogota;  Escuela  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  at 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 


Profossioiml  institutions  of  learniiiKin  Bogota  inclndi*  whools  of  natural  scionce  and  ini-dicine, 
political  science  and  law.  dentistry,  and  engineering.  Tlie  course  of  .study  is  six  years,  on 
completion  of  which  the  student  receives  his  degree,  and  is  then  eligible  to  itractice  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  any  section  of  the  country. 


COLOMBIA. 
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Bogota;  normal  schools  established  by  the  (lovernment ;  Beethoven 
Academy,  of  Bogota;  Colegio  Mayor  de  Xuestra  Senora  de  Rosario: 


A  DENTAL  OFFICE  IN  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA,  SHOWING  AMERICAN  EQUIPMENT. 


The  profes-sioTis  are  cxerelsed  in  Colombia  mostly  by  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  have  taken  degrees 
in  local  colleges  or  pursued  courses  of  study  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  There  are  very  few 
foreign  dentists  practicing  in  the  country. 


the  colleges  of  the  country  directed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus;  Institute 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  (Hermanos  Cristianos). 
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COSTA  RICA 


EXPORT  TAX  ON  BANANAS. 

On  October  28,  1J)08,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  promulgated  a 
decree  imposing  an  e.xport  tax  of  1  cent  a  bunch,  American  gold,  on 
bananas  exported  from  the  Republic  until  October  21),  11)20,  the 
United  Fruit  Company  having  previously  renounced  the  free  ex- 
|K)rtation  granted  it  on  October  21),  11)00.  During  the  period  referred 
to  the  banana  industry  shall  he  subject  to  no  other  tax  of  any  kind, 
and  is  likewise  exempt  from  police  and  municipal  taxes. 

Shoidd  the  United  Fruit  Company,  or  any  person  or  company  rep¬ 
resenting  or  succeeding  that  company,  fail,  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  twelve  years  specified,  to  pay  to  the  present  banana 
raisers  or  their  successors  in  the  banana  plantations,  or  to  those  who 
in  future  solicit  contracts  in  accordance  with  paragraph  !>  of  this  law, 
of  their  successors  on  the  j)lantations,  31  cents  American  gold  for 
each  first-class  hunch  of  bananas — that  is  to  say,  for  each  hunch  that 
has  1)  or  more  well  developed  small  hunches  on  the  stem,  and  15^  cents 
American  gold  for  each  second-class  hunch  of  bananas — that  is  to 
say,  for  each  hunch  having  less  than  1)  and  more  than  (5  small  hunches 
to  the  stem — then  this  law  shall  cease,  ipno  facto,  to  he  effective,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  any  notice  whatever.  If  on  increasing  the 
present  area  of  banana  cultivation  the  United  Fruit  Company,  or  its 
r(‘presentatives,  successors,  or  assigns,  sliould  fail  to  give  to  the  owners 
of  the  lands  thus  inci’eased  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  new  areas  placed 
under  cultivation,  then  this  law  shall  cease  to  he  efl'ective. 

REGULATION  OF  CATTLE  DUTIES. 

On  October  22.  1908,  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  decreed  that  on 
and  after  January  1.  1909,  all  cattle  imported  will  he  free  of  duty 
and  that  hereafter  no  bounty  will  he  paid  by  the  State  on  cows  and 
heifers  brought  into  the  Republic.  The  State  will,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  maritime  and  land  freight  until  I)ecemlM*r  31,  1911, 
on  fine  breeds  of  cows  and  hulls  imported  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

The  exportation  of  fine  cattle  is  now  subject  to  an  export  tax  of  25 
roloncn  ($11.03)  per  head,  hut  if  the  animal  exported  was  brought 
into  the  Rep\ihlic  at  the  expense  of  the  State  the  export  tax  shall  he 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  freight  charges  paid  by  the  State  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importation  of  said  animal. 
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GIRL’S  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SAN  JOS£,  COSTA  RICA. 

Including  the  normal  clnsw,  the  enrollment  of  this  school  is  about  ISo  pupils.  There  is  a  corresponding  high  schcsd  for  l)o,vs. 
with  227  pupils.  Higher  education  is  served  by  a  medical  faculty,  and  sch<s>ls  of  law.  pharmacy,  ami  dentistry.  I’nblic 
education  in  Costa  Kica  is  fos*  '  and  maintained  by  the  general  government,  atsait  one-eighth  of  the  annual  budget 

iM-ing  devoted  to  this  cause.  ntary  instruction  is  given  in  3N(i  schools,  and  is  free  and  coiiijnilsory. 


COSTA  RICA. 
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ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  BETWEEN  CARTAGO  AND  SAN  JOSE. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  Cartago  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany  to  import,  free  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  duties,  the 
necessary  materials,  supplies,  and  rolling  stock  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  electric  tramway  between  Cartago  and  San 
Jose.  The  electric- light  company  must  raise  the  necessary  capital 
within  twelve  months  from  the  ICth  of  October,  1908,  with  which 
to  build  the  line,  and  the  work  of  construction  must  commence 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  latter  date,  and  be  completed  within 
two  years  from  the  date  the  building  of  the  tramway  was  begun.  A 
daily  service  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  traffic  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  the  tramway  must  be 
approved  by  the  Government.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years. 

FREE  CUSTOMS  ENTRY  FOR  FODDER. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  free 
entry  of  baled  hay,  bran,  and  other  by-products  of  wheat,  linseed, 
corn,  and  other  cereals  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  decree  placing 
these  articles  on  the  free  list  was  promulgated  on  October  22,  1908. 

ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  “  Evening  Star,”  of  Washington,  for  November  2,  1908,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  account  of  native  relics  in  Costa  Rica : 

Gold  idols  by  the  handful  from  Costa  Itica,  and  plenty  more  there,  Is  the  at¬ 
tractive  story  of  a  yoniif?  Austrian,  Emilk  Monsonyi,  who  visited  the  authorities 
at  the  Smithsonian  Ins*titution  to-day.  Mr.  Monsonyi  Is  a  mining  enjiineer,  and 
has  spent  altofiether  about  seven  years  in  Costa  Klca  and  the  near-by  Islands. 
He  jonrneyeil  to  the  mountains  to  l(H)k  for  minerals,  and  says  he  found  them 
in  plenty,  but  considers  the  Indians  of  the  region  much  more  interesting  and 
potentially  quite  as  valuable  as  the  mines.  Speaking  of  his  experience  to  a 
“Star”  reiKirter,  he  siiid: 

“The  Indians  are  a  peculiar  i)eople.  and  they  have  had  bad  experiences  with 
the  whites.  You  h.ive  to  know  them  well  to  get  their  confidence,  and  as  long  as 
you  are  honest  with  them  they  will  treat  you  well  and  tell  you  as  much  of  the 
inside  history  of  their  tribe  as  yon  want  to  know.  Hut  once  they  find  that  you 
have  not  actinl  honestly  with  them  their  confidence  is  gone  forever.  I  had  rather 
good  fortune  among  them,  and  was  able  to  locate  a  number  of  their  burial 
places  where  there  were  idols  and  ornaments  of  gold.  There  is  an  Immense 
amount  more  in  the  country,  but  of  that  I  do  not  wish  to  sjjeak  now. 

“  The  Indians  bnry  their  dead  without  anything  to  mark  the  si>ot,  and  they 
never  bury  their  gold  objivts  with  the  dead.  They  put  into  the  grave  objects 
of  ]»ottery  and  household  effects,  so  that  when  the  dead  I'eturn  they  will  be  able 
to  use  them,  or  perhaps  they  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  utensil  goes  along  with 
the  dead,  for  they  always  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  pottery  vessel  by  knock¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  it.  Of  the  fabrics  and  wooden  objects,  it  is  iuqwssible  to  tell  what 
they  do,  as  they  are  mostly  destroyed  by  age  when  discoveretl. 
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“I  brought  back  a  few  of  the  gold  images  with  me.  and  might  have  gotten 
more.  Hut  I  think  th.it  the  Smithsoiuan  Institution  will  be  interested  in  making 
excavations.  The  Indians  at  jiresent  are  very  highly  develoiied  artistically,  and 
some  of  their  work  is  as  good  .is  anything  that  could  be  done  in  this  country.” 

In  proof  Mr.  Mosoxyi  produced  the  half  of  a  gourd  of  very  hard  and  smooth 
fiber.  It  is  called  *•  jicago”  by  the  natives,  and  the  work  on  it  was  executed  by 
the  Queches  tribe  of  Indians.  The  outside  of  the  gourd  had  been  staineil  black 
and  polisluHl  very  highly.  On  this  had  been  etched  a  medallion  frame,  and 
within  the  portraits  of  two  Indians,  the  picture  part  of  the  etching  being  about 
4  inches  in  greatest  length.  The  design  is  a  spiral,  vine-line  frame,  inclosing  a 
second  frame  of  conventional  Homan  key.  The  picture  inside  of  this  is  cross- 
hatched  with  the  point  of  a  netnlle.  It  is  considered  marvelously  fine  work, 
being  almost  as  fine  as  a  (!S-line  half-tone  screen. 

The  gold  obj(K-ts,  of  which  the  explorer  displayed  a  handful,  were  all  small 
ornaments  that  might  have  been  used  as  fetishes  or  personal  decorations,  or  both. 
Some  of  them  .are  in  the  form  of  human  figures,  some  of  <a)nventi<aiali/.ed  birds 
and  animals,  and  all  have  in  them  one  or  two  small  rings  by  which  they  might 
h.ave  been  suspended  around  a  neck.  Some  .are  as  much  as  2  inches  long  and 
weigh  .several  ounces,  and  others  are  scarcely  mon*  than  half  an  inch  long. 

All  of  them  had  been  cast  hollow  and  tinishtal  with  a  graving  tool  or  ixdisher 
on  the  obverse  side.  They  were  bright  and  clean,  as  though  they  had  just  been 
tinisluHl,  but  some  of  the  experts  of  the  Hureau  of  Ethnology  thought  that  they 
might  be  genuiiu’,  as  the  form  and  the  workmanship  .are  characteristic  of  the 
.•uithenticated  native  work  of  the  r«*gion. 

Mr.  Mosonyi  had  scores  of  photographs  of  other  objects  t.aken  from  the  grave 
(•aches,  some  of  them  of  gold  objects  4  inches  long.  'I'he  collection  from  one 
grave  weighed  in  the  aggregate  a  pound.  One  of  the  few  specimens  that  un- 
(piestionably  had  been  an  ornament  was  a  small  gold  pin  with  a  head  in  the 
shape  of  a  conventionalized  animal. 

Mr.  Mosonyi  says  that  he  is  going  to  England  and  thence  back  to  Austria,  his 
native  country,  and  will  subseiiuently  return  to  the  grave  diggings  of  Costa 
Hica. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  1907-8. 

Official  fi«rtiiTs  of  (^iiban  siijrar  production  foi-  tlie  season  of 
1007-8  fix  the  total  production  at  085,711  tons,  a  decline  of  nearly 
500, 0(K)  tons  as  compared  with  the  precediiifr  year. 

The  amount  of  cane  <rround  was  over  10.000.000  tons,  or  about 
4,000.000  tons  less  than  in  1900-7,  and  the  number  of  mills  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  1G8  a<rainst  184  in  the  former  period. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CUBA  RAILROAD,  1908. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company,  Sir  W.  C.  Van 
Horne,  president,  for  the  year  endinjr  June  30.  1008.  shows  gross 


BUILDING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MERCANTILE  CLERKS  OF  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

lmii<isonu“  (.'ililice  was  (•(iiii|iU‘ti‘<i  lairly  in  19U7.  at  a  cost  of  ilic  (iiniishinf;  costing  StS.OtX)  additional.  The  Assoidation 

fas  organized  in  Isso  for  the  moral  ami  material  nidiftof  an  im|iortant  classof  the  |H>|adation  of  Havana.  From  a  membership 


GRAND  BALLROOM  IN  THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING,  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

This  hull  (K'cnpios  the  (“ntire  sissiiid  tl<M>r  of  tlii'  buililiiiK.  It  is  adiiiiriibly  iMiibi’llishiMl  ami  illniniiiaKKi.  and  was  esjaadally  planned  for 
social  I'nncfions.  This  feature  receives  inneh  attention,  beiiiK  considered  as  essential  as  physical  and  ineiilal  training.  Kach  year  it 
has  lice  n  tlieenstoir  'hold  live  prineiiial  siH’ial  events — one  flower  ball  ami  fonrearnival  balls — for  which  elaljorate  and  eostlyprepa- 
ratioiis  are  made  a'  laaisainls  of  iiivt*-»tioiis  ar  -sued. 
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earnings  of  $2,035), 467.95  and  oporatiiifr  expenses  of  $1,318.1S0.:56, 
the  net  earninjrs  therefore  ti<rnrinfr  for  $721,287.59.  The  monetary 
surplus  at  the  close  of  the  3’ear  was  reported  as  $1,093,286.66. 

Concerninjr  conditions  j)revailinjr  in  the  Kepnblic,  it  is  stated  that 
the  shortajre  of  the  su<rar  crop  had  its  natural  effect  on  the  resources 
of  the  planters,  but  that  the  districts  served  by  the  line  suffered  but 
little.  Growing  cro2)s  are  re])orted  as  most  promising,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  is  constantly  extend¬ 
ing,  and  new  towns  show  satisfactory  })rogress. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

Persons  or  corporations  desiring  to  legister  a  foreign  trade-mark 
in  Cuba,  in  order  to  insure  its  protection  must  make  written  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Ministry  of  Agricnlture,  Indu.stry.  and  Commerce  at 
Havana,  inclosing  a  certified  copy  of  the  foreign  registration  duly 
legalized  by  the  Cuban  Consnl  in  the  country  issuing  the  certificate. 
The  registration  fee  is  $12.50  gold. 

The  same  process  is  necessary  in  the  registry  of  a  foreign  patent, 
in  which  case  the  fee  is  $35  gold. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  promnlgated  by  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  on  October  20.  1908.  in  conformity  with  the  re|)ort  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Board  of  Health  and  the  adviser  to  the  Sanitary  Department, 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the 
Kepublic  are  effective  pending  the  compilation  of  a  new  code  of 
ordinances: 

The  exercise  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  tlie  commerce  in  dniKS  ami 
me<licinal  preparations,  tlie  componndinjc  of  piiarmacenticai  siH*ciaIties  and  tlie 
preparation  and  sale  of  sernms  and  vaccine  niiiterials  :ire  placed  under  the 
immediate  insjMHdion  and  .inrisdiction  of  tlie  National  Hoard  of  Health. 

Every  person  duly  authorized  Ity  tlie  laws  of  tlie  land  to  eiiftage  in  commerce 
or  Industry,  can  estalilisli  and  lieconie  la-oprietor  of  a  iiharmacentlcal  otiice  or 
apfitliwary  estalilishment,  jirovided  that  such  person  complies  with  the  reipiisite 
conditions  and  iirovisions  wliicli  will  lie  duly  expresswl  in  tlie  piiarmacenticai 
refinlations,  inscribing  himself  as  owner  in  tin*  mercantile  registi'r,  under  his 
own  name,  exercising  in  it  all  Jicts  of  ownersliip,  provided  that  a  graduated 
pliarniacist  of  the  University  of  Havana,  or  one  indorstMl  by  that  institution, 
or  otlierwise  antliorized  liy  law,  personally  performs  or  sniK*rintends  all  of 
the  operations  connected  with  the  componiuling  and  delivery  of  medicines, 
and  the  tilling  of  pri'scriptions,  who  shall  be  held  criminally  resiionsilile  for 
whatever  crime  or  fault  in  respect  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy 
may  lie  committed,  and  tlie  proprietor  of  tlie  estalilishment  will  lie  also  held 
siilisidiarily  resiionsilile  in  tlie  civil  legal  proceedings. 

The  compiling  of  a  new  code  of  piiarmacenticai  regulations  or  ordinances  in 
accordance  witli  present  reiiuirenients  will  lie  immediati'ly  proceeded  with,  in 
order  to  regulate  iu  a  stable  manner  the  exercise  of  this  profession  in  coiiso- 
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nance  with  the  modern  conception  of  it,  of  tlie  commerce  in  drufis,  medicinal 
preparations,  and  of  preparation  and  distribution  of  serum  and  vaccine 
materials. 

Until  the  promulgation  of  the  new  pharmaceutical  regulations,  the  iwesent 
existing  ordinanc-es  shall  remain  in  force  in  all  matters  wherein  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  extvution  of  the  riMpiirements  expressed  in  this  dec-ree. 

The  National  Hoard  of  Health  is  authorized  to  create  a  corps  of  assistants 
in  pharmacy,  hastnl  upon  a  suitable  corresponding  twhnical  examination  and 
other  rinpiisites,  which  shall  lu'  sin'citied  in  the  regulations  governing  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  i»rofession  of  iiharmacy.  These  assistants  or  practitioners  shall 
render  their  services  in  the  mannner  and  in  the  cases  which  will  he  spwifled  in 
the  ahove-nientioiRHl  regulations. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  decree  a  credit  of  $2,tXX)  Is 
hereby  appropriated  from  any  disposable  funds  in  the  national  treasury  not 
4iffected  by  other  obligations. 

DISCOVERY  OF  SALT  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  location  of  a  valuable  salt  deposit  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas 
is  reported  from  Cuba  and  is  regarded  as  of  importance  in  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  island.  At  the  present  time  about 
iJ80,0()0  sacks  of  salt  are  imported  annually,  on  which  duty  and  port 
charges  amount  to  cents  jter  sack,  additional  costs  bringing  the 
total  up  to  $1,441  each.  The  selling  price  in  the  Republic  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.75  Spanish  gold  ])er  sack. 

The  salt  taken  from  the  Matanzas  mine  is  the  pure  jiroduct,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  eventually  make  the  output  sufficient  for  the  home 
market. 

A  tunnel  1)  feet  in  diameter  has  been  drilled  into  the  mountain  to 
a  depth  of  75  feet,  starting  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  a  crushing  plant  is  to  be  installed  with  a  4.50-foot 
cable  for  the  lading  of  barges  moored  in  the  bay  below  the  mouth  of 
the  liacunayagua  River,  where  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water  can 
find  a  safe  harbor. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Concerning  proposals  of  the  Dominican  (lovernment  to  carry  out 
irrigation  enterjirises.  Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto  Plata, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  Yaque  del  Norte  River  has  its  course  in  a  general  northwest¬ 
ern  direction  from  the  province  of  La  Vega,  where  it  has  its  source,  to 
Monte  Christi  Bay,  where  it  Hows  into  the  sea.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
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years  afro  this  river  had  three  main  mouths  and  several  smaller  ones. 
The  lar»rest  of  these  was  its  present  outlet  at  Monte  Christ i  Bay. 
The  others  formed  a  delta  to  the  southwest,  all  emptying  into  !Man- 
/anilla  Bay.  With  the  lower  part  of  the  river  so  divided,  it  was  of 
absolutely  no  use  as  a  means  of  transportation.  The  channels  were 
so  shallow  that  even  the  smallest  boats  were  unable  to  enter  any  of 
them.  It  was  finally  decided  to  partially  close  the  lower  mouths  by 
means  of  dams  in  order  to  throw  a  largi'r  volume  of  water  into  the 
upper  one.  This  branch  was  chosen  because  it  passes  near  the  town 
of  Monte  Christi,  which  is  the  most  important  seaport  of  this  section. 
The  experiment  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  Yaipie  is  now'  navi¬ 
gable  for  medium-sized  craft  beyond  the  town  of  (luayuhin. 

However,  one  result  was  brought  about  that  was  totally  unexpected. 
The  increased  flow  of  water  deepened  the  channel,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  shallow  southern  branches  were  left  absolutely  dry. 
This  has  caused  an  area  of  land  of  at  least  400  square  miles,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sjiots  in  the  Province,  to  become  barren  from 
lack  of  water.  This  tract  extends  from  the  territory  watered  by  the 
Cano  del  Estero  on  the  south,  northward  to  Monte  Christi  Bay,  and 
from  the  Yaque  westward  to  Manzanilla  Bay.  It  is  comparatively 


level  and  would  be  very  easy  to  get  in  proper  condition  for  cultiva-  i  ! 

tion  at  a  moderate  expense.  f  ' 

The  Dominican  Ciovernment  has  become  interested  in  this  matter  ( 

and  has  finally  decided  to  build  a  series  of  irrigation  canals  to  re-  t  [ 

claim  the  tract  from  barrenness.  The  plan  is  entirely  feasible  and  •  f 

is  almost  certain  of  successful  completion.  The  water  is  to  he  raised  ;  ! 


into  a  reservoir  at  the  point  where  the  old  branches  originally  left  the 

main  channel.  From  that  point,  utilizing  as  much  as  possible  the  old  i 

river  beds,  which  are  only  partially  filled,  as  the  main  arteries  of  the 

system,  the  w  ater  is  to  be  conveyed  through  the  entire  barren  district  il 

by  means  of  irrigation  ditches. 

•  There  are  at  present  five  of  the  regular  government  engineers  on 
the  ground  perfecting  the  plans  for  the  jiroposed  system.  They  have 
estimated  the  cost  to  the  (lovernment  as  approximately  $.)00,000,  and 
if  all  goes  right  work  is  to  be  started  immediately. 

This  land  can  be  bought  now  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre.  It  is  re¬ 
markably  fertile  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao, 
sugar  cane,  and  bananas,  while  in  the  higher  parts  coffee  can  be  raised 
to  advantage.  The  cultivation  of  the  native  and  imported  henequen, 
or  sisal  hemp,  has  been  attempted  with  success  in  this  locality.  There 
is  much  good  pasture  land  on  which  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
goats  is  a  paying  business. 

c>2as4— mill.  0,  pt  1—08 — lo 
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NEW  ISSUE  OF  SEALED  PAPER. 

A  new  is.sue  of  sealed  paper  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  11)09 
to  1910  has  been  ordered  by  the  Dominican  (lovernment.  This  issue 
is  to  consist  of  190.5115  sheets  of  the  ditferent  denominations  of  sealed 
papei'.  representing;  a  value  of 


0&  • 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  1907. 


A  valuable  resume  of  Ecuadorian  conditions  in  1907  is  furnished 
by  the  report  of  the  United  States  Consul-deneral,  ITer.aiann  K. 
Dif.tkicii,  stationed  at  Guayaquil,  forming  the  latest  complete  data 
obtainable  on  the  subject. 

The  total  value  of  the  country's  foreign  commerce  during  the  year 
in  reference  is  given  as  $2 1.043.200,  divided  between  e.xports,  $11,- 
793,213  and  imports,  $9,849,987.  As  compared  with  the  i)receding 
year,  exports  show  a  gain  of  $102,970  and  imports  the  remarkable 
increase  of  $1,344,187,  though  the  balance  of  trade  still  remains  in 
favor  of  the  country's  shipments  of  native  products. 

The  principal  articles  exported  were:  Cacao.  43.348.309  jiounds, 
worth  $0,934,257;  ivory  nuts,  47,131,027  pounds,  $1,358,050;  hats  to 
the  value  of  $1,171,043;  rubber.  1.031,510  pounds.  $777,544;  hides, 
2,022,497  jioimds,  $351,344;  gold  bullion.  $142,750.  and  cyanide  pre¬ 
cipitates.  gold  and  silver.  $137,175.  Gold  dust  was  shipped  to  the 
value  of  $17,290,  and  gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  $117,550  was  sent 
abroad.  Shipments  of  to(|uilla  straw  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  so-called  Panama  hats  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $90..523. 

The  leading  items  received  from  aliroad  comprised;  Textiles  other 
than  silk,  $2,022,885;  food  products.  $1,535,907;  gold  and  silver  coin. 
$1,084,444;  iron  and  hardware,  $040,880;  wines  and  liquors,  $444,003; 
minerals  (coal),  $413,284;  machinery,  $)103.034;  clothing.  $327,583; 
drugs  and  medicines,  $292,147,  and  shoes  and  findings,  $100,387. 

'I’he  distribution  of  this  trade  according  to  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  shows  the  following: 


France . 

United  Statef 
(iermany  .... 
Great  Britain 

Peru . 

Ciiile . 

Spain . 

Itaiy . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 


ExfKirts.  j 

Imports. 

?4.  (Mfi, 3S0 

S.W.  ;S(X) 
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1. 16.1,397 

3,  .’>40, 9% 

441,2t)9 

147. 022 

348.260 

162,008 

3,'.8, 110 

341,92.'S 

2.i7,  .140 

426,934 

12.1,238 

1 

4,469 
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The  countries  showinjr  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  Ecua¬ 
dorian  products  received  as  coin])ared  Avith  1J)0(»  were,  France,  with 
an  increase  of  $()34.03-2;  Great  Britain,  $471,044,  and  Ital^^  $75,540, 


1907 


On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the  United  States  declined  by  $573,591, 
to  Germany  by  $414,229,  and  to  Spain  by  $144,155. 

Increased  imports  by  Ecuador  from  the  following  countries  are 
reported:  Great  Britain,  $700,821;  Germany,  $252,820;  Italy, 
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Sjiain,  $05,815;  Chile,  $(>*2,733,  and  the  United  States, 

$•20,732. 

.Vnionn:  the  articles  sent  to  the  United  States  cacao  ranks  first, 
valued  at  $1,-100,*247,  thoujih  France  outraidcs  that  country  with 
$3,(‘)18,530,  followed  by  (Jreat  Britain,  $712,348;  (lerniany,  $.5*24,018; 
iind  Holland,  $125,237.  Practically  all  the  rubber  shipped  was  des¬ 
tined  for  the  United  States,  the  value  sent  thither  beiiifr  $()35,400. 
Straw  hats  are  next  in  value,  worth  $438,05(),  followed  by  hides, 
$*2()2,*2()(),  and  ivory  nuts,  $*204,35(). 

(lei'inany  takes  nearly  half  of  Ecuador's  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetabh* 
ivory,  to  the  value  of  $580,457,  the  next  countries  in  order  bein^ 
France,  $*2(>2,883;  Italy,  $231,313,  and  the  United  States. 

After  the  United  States  the  destinations  of  the  hats  exported  were, 
(iieat  Britain,  $283..525;  (ierinany,  $184,084,  and  France.  $100.13(>, 
the  remainder  beiiijr  distributed  in  smaller  quantities,  principally  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

In  reportiii"  on  industrial  conditions  Consid  Dieirkti  states  that 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bepublic  is  ajrriculture. 
the  raisin"  of  cacao  beiii"  extensively  eiijragfed  in,  although  attention 
is  Ihmii"  jiaid  to  the  growing  of  rul)ber.  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and 
rice.  The  hat  industry  is  also  bi*coming  more  important.  Manufac¬ 
turing  interests  are  rejiresented  by  two  foundries,  two  ice  plants, 
seven  sugar  refineries,  and  a  number  of  flour  mills.  Several  small 
establishments  are  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
cotton  blankets,  iionchos,  bayetas.  common  carpets,  felt  hats,  jiottery. 
bricks,  tiles,  cheese,  candles,  and  confectionery.  Laces  and  embroid¬ 
eries.  shoes,  furniture,  matting,  saddles,  wagons,  and  carts  are  made 
by  hand,  and  a  small  shoe  factory  is  being  installed. 

Trade  privileges  are  the  same  for  both  foreigners  and  natives, 
commercial  travelers  not  being  required  to  procure  a  license  nor  jiay 
a  tax  on  samples  of  merchandise. 

During  1007  fire  insurance  policies  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$3.*27J>.7.50  and  premiums  paid  worth  $181.3()0.  Ten  companies  op¬ 
erate  in  the  capital. 

Uommunication  facilities  are  being  improved,  the  opening  of  the 
(luayaquil  and  Quito  line  and  the  definite  settlement  of  the  lluigra 
to  Ceunca  route  lH‘ing  valuable  steps  toward  opening  uj)  the  country. 

The  company  operating  the  stret*t-car  line  in  (iuayaquil  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $375,000  on  January  1,  1008,  at 
which  time  it  had  a  trackage  of  2(5  miles.  At  prestmt  animal  power 
is  used  for  the  car  service,  but  work  on  the  electric  tramway  has 
been  resumed  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  system  will  be  in  operation 
within  a  short  time. 

Port  entries  at  Guayaquil  during  1007  show  a  total  of  20*2  steam¬ 
ers  and  8  sailing  vessels,  with  a  registry  of  4*2*2.344  tons.  More  than 
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half  wore  Jiritish,  57  were  Chilean,  JIT  (iernian,  3  French,  1  Peru¬ 
vian.  and  1  American. 

MODIFIED  CONTRACT  OF  THE  GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO  RAILWAY. 

The  Conjrress  of  Ecuador  has  a]iproved  the  contract  made  ad  refer- 
( ad  inn  on  September  30,  1908.  between  the  (lovernment,  the  (luaya- 
(piil-Quito  Ivailway  Company,  the  ajient  of  the  foreign  bondholders, 
and  the  committee  rei)resentin"  the  holders  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  said  railway  with  modifications: 

The  followiiif;  is  iuldeU  to  article  2  of  the  contract: 

“  1.  The  company  sh.iil  deliver  the  work  accordinj:  to  tlie  conditions  contained 
in  tlie  contracts  of  .Tnne  14,  1SJ>7,  and  Xoveinl)er  2(5.  lS!ts.  except  the  gradient. 

“  Tlie  company  afirees  to  take  care  of  the  preferred  stock  without  renderiii}; 
the  (lovernment  liable  in  any  way. 

“The  comiiany  hinds  It.self  to  comiilete  and  deliver  the  work  within  a  i»eriod 
of  two  years. 

■■  in  tile  improhalile  cast*  of  the  company  not  comiilyiiif'  with  these  obiigations 
it  shall  lose  all  its  rights  and  siiares. 

“These  oidigations  do  not  affect  in  any  way  whatever  the  holders  of  bonds 
with  respect  to  their  gnarantet'd  rights  under  this  and  former  contracts. 

“Any  differences  arising  lietweeii  the  company  and  (Jovernment  shall  he 
settletl  in  conformity  with  article  27  of  the  contract  of  .Tune  14,  1007. 

“This  contract  shall  he  tinal  and  binding  after  it  is  signed  by  the  (Jovernmeiit 
and  the  railway  company  and  ratifitnl  in  London  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
bondholders  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  board  of  directors.” 

President  Ei.ov  Alfaro,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Congress  of 
Ecuador,  explains  in  detail  the  contract  ad  referendum,  entered  into 
at  Quito  on  September  30.  1908.  between  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
and  the  Southern  Kailway  Company,  relating  to  the  contracts  made 
with  .Vrciieu  Harman  on  June  14,  1897,  and  November  20,  1898,  for 
and  in  representation  of  an  American  s'.’iidicate  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  under  the  name  of  “  The  Guayafpiil  and  Quito  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,"  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railway  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito. 

In  the  construction  of  this  railway  certain  questions  arose  between 
the  Government  and  the  company.  These  were  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  but  before  the  award  was  made  the  parties  in  interest  de¬ 
cided  to  settle  the  controversy  by  making  a  new  contract.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  various  agreements  the  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed 
at  $12,282,000,  represented  by  an  issue  of  loreferred  and  common  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $5,250,000,  and  $7,032,000,  respectively,  and,  in 
addition,  first  mortgage  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  were 
issued  on  the  road  and  its  appurtenances  to  the  amount  of  $12,282,000. 

Many  obstacles  were  met  with  in  building  the  road,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  suffered,  at  different  times,  considerable  losses  in  furthering  the 
enterprise.  In  order  to  aid  the  company  in  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
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way.  the  (loveniiueiit  paid  to  it  the  l.OOO.OOO  nnor-s  (^.’iOO.t )()())  eor- 
resjjondiiig  to  the  iiitere^-t  and  sinking  fund  for  1007,  which  2)!iyinent 
was  a])proved  by  the  bondliolders.  This  amount  being  insufficient  to 
enable  the  company  to  comi)lete  the  line  to  Quito,  the  (lovennnent 
made  the  comi)any  a  further  advance  of  GOO.OOO  sucres  ($300,000). 

The  modified  contract  decreases  the  duration  of  the  concession 
from  seventy-five  to  sixty  years  and  reduces  the  rate  of  interest 
from  G  to  5  iwr  cent  per  annum,  the  Goverumeut  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  the  bond  issue  by  a  certain  jiercentage  of  the  Federal 
revenues.  The  satisfactory  and  ecpiitable  settlement  of  the  ditt'er- 
ences  arising  between  the  Government  and  the  railway  company 
jilaces  the  Administration  in  a  jmsition  to  carry  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines  to  Ibarra  and  Tulcan, 
in  northern  Ecuador;  to  Curaray,  in  the  eastern  jxB’tion  of  the  Re- 
liublic;  and  to  Cuenca  and  Loja,  in  southern  Ecuador. 

The  question  at  issue  involved  the  settlement  by  arbitration  or 
mutual  agreement  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  more  than  $24.()()().000, 
and  the  arrangement  made  not  only  upholds  the  credit  of  the  nation 
and  its  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  but  also  places  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  in  a  position  to  improve  its  line  and  to  better  its  services  to  the 
public.  The  tioverument  of  Ecuador  aud  the  bondholders  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  wise  and  equitable  adjustment  of  these  diffei’- 
ences  between  the  railwa}'  conq^any  and  the  Administration  by  the 
sane  and  reasonable  method  of  the  mutual  agi’eement  of  the  jiarties 
in  interest. 

The  railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  was  conqileted  on  June  25, 
1!K)S,  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  immense  popular  demonstration  oji 
the  part  of  the  jieople  of  hAUiador  and  of  the  exchange  of  hearty 
congratulatory  messages  between  the  Presidents  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia.® 

REVENUES  IN  1907. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  in  1907  amounted  to 
12,570, 73G.81  sucres  ($t),285,000).  According  to  the  budget,  7,0GG,- 
795,-lG  sucres  ($3..533,000)  of  these  revenues  were  distributed  to  sjie- 
cial  funds  and  $5,503,941.35  sucres  ($2,752,000)  to  the  payment  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  CHILE. 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Chile 
signed,  in  Santiago  de  Chile  on  August  29,  1908,  a  commercial  treaty 
providing  that  v’essels  of  either  nation  shall  be  considered  in  the 

®  For  a  fuller  stateiiieiit  of  the  bond  issue,  st*e  p.  551  of  the  March,  1!)0S, 
Bullktin. 
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ports  of  the  other  nation  the  same  as  national  vessels,  and  shall  enjoy 
the  j)rivilejres  "ranted  to  vessels  of  the  national  merchant  marine  of 
the  respective  country.  Accordiii"  to  the  terms  of  the  compact  the 
Governments  in  interest  will  mutually  arrange  for  the  subsidizing  of 
direct  lines  of  steamers  to  navigate  between  the  jDorts  of  the  two 
countries,  and  will  have  under  their  direction  the  control  of  tlie 
freight  and  })assenger  taritfs  to  be  collected  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  subsidized  lines. 

Provisions  are  made  whereby  the  following  Ecuadorian  products 
may  enter  any  of  the  open  ports  of  Chile  without  the  payment  of 
duties:  Sugar,  not  including  refined  and  white  granulated;  coffee; 
cacao;  drietl  and  preserved  fruits;  Panama  or  toqu'dla  straw  hats, 
and  Guayaquil  canes.  The  following  Chilean  products  may  enter 
the  ports  of  Ecuador  without  the  payment  of  duties:  Common  or 
table  wines  when  imported  in  kegs  or  barrels,  and  whose  invoiced 
price  per  liter  does  not  exceed  5  pence  or  its  equivalent  in  national 
money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange;  grape  juice;  hay;  guano; 
nitrate;  rock  salt;  live  animals;  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables;  canned  shellfish;  construction  timbers;  beans;  lentils; 
carol)  beans;  chick  peas;  butter,  and  cheese.  Other  i)roducts  of  both 
nations  will  be  subject  to  the  2)i>yiDeiit  of  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  tariff  aj)2)licable  to  merchandise  of  the  same  kind  of  the  most- 
favored  nation. 

A  certificate  issued  by  the  customs  authorities  of  the  port  of  shij)- 
ment  of  either  country  is  to  be  sufficient  i)roof  of  the  origin  of  the 
I)roducts,  and  shipments  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  respective  countries  in  interest. 

The  treaty  will  become  effective  from  the  date  of  its  ratification 
and  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

TRADE  WITH  CHILE. 

In  11)07  Ecuador  sent  the  following  products  to  Chile:  27,730  kilos 
of  granulated  sugar,  730,325  kilos  of  coffee.  84,815  kilos  of  cacao,  and 
102,430  Guayaquil  canes.  All  of  these  articles,  which  have  hitherto 
paid  a  heavy  duty,  will,  under  the  commercial  treaty  celebrated 
between  the  two  countries,  now  be  admitted  free  into  Chile.  During 
the  same  year  Chile  sent  to  Ecuador  23.()10  kilos  of  hay,  10.140  metric 
quarts  of  nitrate,  3  horses.  400  kilos  of  dried  fruits,  255.200  kilos  of 
beans,  200.200  kilos  of  lentils.  38.800  kilos  of  carob  beans,  and  103,795 
kilos  of  chick  |)eas.  The  total  value  of  Chilean  exjmrts  to  Ecuador 
in  1907  was  28(),325  sucres  ($143,000),  as  compared  with  721,504 
sticres  ($301,000)  of  Ecuadorian  exijorts  sent  to  Chile  during  the 
same  year. 
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CONSULAR  FEES. 

According  to  a  recent  moditication  of  article  89  of  the  customs  reg¬ 
ulations  of  Ecuador,  on  and  after  January  1,  IDOl),  the  consuls  of  the 
Kepuhlic  will  charge  the  following  fees: 

For  certifying  invoices  up  to  the  value  of  100  sucres,  2  sucres 
($0.07). 

For  certifying  invoices  whose  value  exceeds  100  sucres,  3  per  cent 
of  the  invoice  value. 

For  certifying  manifests,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
fees  charged  for  the  certification  of  invoices. 

For  certifying  lists  of  parcels-post  packages,  25  centaros  for  each 
package. 

For  certifying  declarations  concerning  invoices,  manifests,  parcels- 
post  li.sts,  etc.,  10  sucres  ($4.87). 

For  certifying  bills  of  health,  10  sucres  ($4.87). 

When  invoices,  manifests,  and  parcels-po.st  lists  are  presented  after 
the  sailing  of  the  vessels  to  which  tliej’  refer,  additional  charges  of  1 
per  cent  shall  be  collected  on  invoices,  10  per  cent  on  manifests,  and 
10  centaros  on  parcels-post  packages. 

The  collections  and  charges  of  consuls  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
belong  to  the  nation. 


SANITARY  CONVENTION  WITH  PANAMA. 

A  sanitary  convention,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Ecuador  and  Panama,  was  negotiated  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  September  20,  1908. 
This  convention  is  based  on  the  Sanitary  Convention  of  Washington, 
and  when  it  liecomes  operative  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  in  interest. 

DOMESTIC  GRAPE  PRODUCTS. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  grape  industry  in 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  the  National  Congress  has  exempted  do¬ 
mestic  grape  products  from  the  jiiiyment  of  federal  and  municipal 
taxes. 


MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  tax  on  jirovisions,  levied  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congre.ss  of  Ecuador  on  January  5,  1907,  has  been  repealed,  but 
imports  of  foreign  sugar  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  eentaros  a 
kilogram,  plus  a  surcharge  of  100  per  cent,  but  should  the  price  of 
first-class  domestic  sugar  exceed  8  sucres  ($3.90)  per  100  pounds  in 
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Guayaquil,  foreign  sugar  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  while  said 
])rice  prevails. 

The  tax  on  domestic  beer  is  removed,  and  a  tax  of  50  centavos  a 
kilogram,  gross  weight,  plus  100  per  cent  surcharge,  is  levied  on  the 
imports  of  foreign  beer,  and  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  the  same 
is  abolished. 

The  laws  concerning  the  Government  control  of  salt  of  October 
10,  1004,  and  February  12,  1007,  are  now  in  force. 

A  POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has,  in  a  special  message 
to  the  National  Congress,  recommended  that  a  supply  of  potable 
water  he  furnished  the  city  of  Guayaciuil  from  springs  situated  near 
the  town  of  Naranjapata,  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil.  The  cost  of 
bringing  to  the  city  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  these 
springs  is  estimated  at  approximately  1.000,000  sucres  ($480,000). 
It  would  be  necessary  to  exjjend  this  sum  in  piping  the  water  over 
part  of  the  distance  and  in  conducting  it  through  a  new  aciueduct 
over  the  remainder  of  the  distance  into  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 

AVhen  the  port  of  Guayaquil  is  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  the  city  will  be  able  to  greatly  improve  its  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  installation  of  the  new  water-supply  system  will 
not  only  be  of  local  importance,  but  will  also  be  of  national  benefit  to 
the  most  important  and  progressive  2)ort  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

CONVERSION  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS  INTO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
REVENUES. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  divert  certain  sj)ecial  funds  of  the  nation  into  revenues 
for  the  payment  of  the  current  ex^wnses  of  the  nation.  The  Exec¬ 
utive  therefore  decreed,  under  date  of  August  29,  1908,  that  until  the 
end  of  the  present  year  all  the  special  funds  of  the  Republic,  except 
those  specified  in  the  Constitution,  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses.  The  appropriations  for  the  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  waterworks,  the  parks  in  Quito,  the  waterworks  at  Machala, 
and  public  roads  in  general  are  therefore  diverted,  until  January  1, 
190f),  into  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  current  exj)enses 
of  the  administration. 
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Apart  from  coffee,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  tluatemalan  ex¬ 
ports,  amounting  to  90,000,000  pounds,  worth  over  $9,000,000,  in  1907, 
other  items  which  make  up  the  total  export  valuation  of  $10,000,000 
are  shipped  in  the  following  quantities: 

Bananas:  oOO.dSO  bunches  sent  from  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livings¬ 
ton  in  1907,  against  510,990  bunches  in  1900,  the  estimate  for  1908 
being  1,000,000  bunches. 

Cacao:  115.23  quintals  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2.500 
quintals. 

Chicle:  2,142.20  quintals  via  Belize  and  Mexico,  against  1,005.34 
quintals  in  1900. 

Cocoanuts:  13,025,  all  to  New  Orleans. 

Deerskins:  715.03  quintals,  over  00  per  cent  going  to  the  United 
States,  39  jjer  cent  to  Oermany,  and  the  remainder  to  England. 

Hides:  09,950  in  number  and  weighing  14,040.38  quintals,  were 
shi])ped  principally  to  Germany,  that  country  taking  over  95  per  cent 
and  the  United  States  31  per  cent,  the  remainder  going  to  England 
and  other  destinations  not  specified. 

Horns:  524.29  quintals,  shipped  to  Germany, 

Bubber :  3,921.59  quintals,  against  3.881.00  quintals  in  1900;  84  per 
cent  going  to  Germany,  13  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  various!}'  distributed  in  small  quantities. 

Sugar:  41.774.30  quintals,  compared  with  15,729.22  quintals  in 
1900;  nearly  80  per  cent  going  to  the  United  States,  10  per  cent  to 
England,  and  the  remainder  variousl}'  distributed. 

Vegetable  oils:  200.01  quintals  were  sent  to  Elngland. 

Woods:  Customs  statistics  show  exports  of  4,729,289  superficial 
feet,  but  as  there  are  no  custom-houses  along  the  Usumacinta  River 
and  tributaries,  where  several  foreign  companies  are  cutting  timber, 
the  estimate  of  production  figures  for  nearly  double  that  amount. 
Mahogany  and  cedar  form  the  bulk  of  this  class  and  are  shipped 
liractically  entirely  to  the  United  States,  either  direct  or  in  transit, 
via  Mexican  ports  and  Belize. 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  at  Guatemala  City  reports 
that  a  contract  has  been  signed,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  learned,  i)roviding  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
a  point  on  the  existing  Occidental  Railroad,  presumably  Caballo 
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STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  GUATEMALA  CITV,  GUATEMALA. 

This  celebrated  montimeiit  of  the  (ireat  Discoverer  adorns  Central  Dark.  The  artistic  com{M>sition  of 
the  tiKiires  and  the  bronze  glol)es  is  most  happy,  while  this  park,  with  its  wealth  of  semi-tropical 
vegetation  and  its  commanding  and  pictnresipie  lia-ation.  forms  a  fitting  background. 


STATUE  OF  GENERAL  MIGUEL  GARCiA  GRANADOS  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA. 


This  i)ronze  statue  was  ereeted  on  the  Boulevard  of  tlie  Reforma,  City  of  (iuateiuala,  in  190.'),  in 
eoninieiuoratiou  of  one  of  Guatemala’s  most  progressive  Chief  MaKistrates.  General  Granados 
entered  tlie  (iresidential  olliee  in  1970,  and  during  his  inenmbeney  many  economic  reforms 
were  instituted. 
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Blanco,  to  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  including  also  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Suchiate  River. 

Such  a  road  when  built  would  give  Guatemala  through  railroad 
communication  with  the  United  States,  and,  but  for  difference  in 
gauge  between  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  roads  and  probable  tariff 
arrangements,  would  send  all  produce  from  southwestern  Guatemala 
over  pan-American  and  Mexican  roads  to  Coatzacoalcos  as  a  shipping 
point. 

All  existing  Guatemalan  railroads  are  3-foot  gauge,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the  bridges,  with  their 
masonry,  of  the  Guatemala  Central  were  constructed  with  a  view  to 
possible  widening  of  the  track  to  standard  gauge. 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  has  also  signed  a  contract  to  con¬ 
struct  for  account  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  a  railroad  from 
San  Felipe,  the  present  branch  terminal  of  the  Occidental  road,  to 
Quezaltenango. 

Preliminary  surveys  are  now  being  made  south  from  Zacapa, 
Guatemala,  with  a  view  to  join  the  Guatemala  Railway  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Salvador  road,  thus  creating  an  outlet  toward  the  Atlantic 
for  products  of  that  very  productive  Republic. 
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COFFEE  GROWING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  coffee  plantations  in  Haiti  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
about  125,000  acres,  the  plant  having  been  introduced  into  the  country 
two  hundred  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  useful  existence  of 
each  plantation  is  limited  to  about  twelve  years. 

Climatic  conditions,  soil,  etc.,  are  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  industry,  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  100,000.000 
pounds  were  formerly  made  annually  by  Haitian  growers.  At  pres¬ 
ent  shipments  do  not  total  more  than  half  that  amount. 

The  better  grades  of  native  coffee  are  those  of  St.  JMark  and 
Gonaives,  while  those  of  Cap  Haitien,  Jacmel,  Aux-Cayes,  and 
Jeremie  occupy  a  lower  rank. 

An  export  duty  of  $3.80  per  hundred  pounds  is  collected  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  product. 


NEW  RAILROAD  LINE. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Ceiba  furnishes  the  information  that 
a  company  composed  of  Chicago  capitalists  has  obtained  from  the 
(Tovernment  of  Honduras  a  valuable  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Truxillo  on  the  Atlantic  to  Tegucigalpa.  The 
capital  stock  is  given  as  $10,000,000  and  the  company  is  incorporated 
in  Arizona  under  the  name  of  the  Honduras  National  Railroad 
Company. 

'I'he  total  bond  issue  requisite  for  construction  p\irposes  has  been 
placed  in  the  United  States  and  work  will  be  begun  immediately  upon 
the  shipment  of  construction  plant  and  stores  to  Truxillo. 

As  projected  the  line  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  main  route, 
branches  to  many  interior  cities,  thus  giving  communication  and 
transport  facilities  to  a  practically  virgin  territory.  The  section  to 
be  penetrated  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  silver,  other 
minerals,  and  hardwoods. 

The  total  length  of  the  road  when  completed  will  l)e  about  350 
miles,  the  track  to  be  of  standard  gauge  and  all  material  to  be  of 
United  States  manufacture. 

Fine  harbor  facilities  at  Truxillo  make  it  possible  to  meet  an  in¬ 
creased  shipping  traffic. 

MINING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  report  issued  in  the  “  Mexican  Mining  Journal  ”  for  November, 
1908,  furnished  by  E.  de  ^Ioxtis,  a  mining  engineer  of  Teguci‘ralj)a, 
outlines  the  conditions  attending  the  exploitation  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  Honduras  and  forecasts  the  j^rominent  position  to  be  taken 
by  the  Republic  as  a  producer  of  minerals. 

As  is  well  known,  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
tin.  quicksilver,  and  more  or  less  coal  of  varying  quality  occur  in 
Honduras,  the  exploitation  of  which  has  never  been  adequately  devel¬ 
oped.  Hold  is  found  either  in  quartz  veins  or  in  alluvial  deposits,  the 
quartz  Ixung  mainly  in  a  country  of  diorite  or  slate.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  gold  mines  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  country,  several  good 
prospects  being  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The  metal  occurs 
either  as  free  gold  or  in  connection  with  sulphides,  the  fineness  being 
from  700  to  850.  Very  rich  ores  have  been  found  in  the  Department 
of  El  Paraiso  and  Olancho,  but  the  working  has  consisted  of  extract¬ 
ing  all  the  rich  ore  bodies  on  the  surface  without  following  the  veins 
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in  dejjth.  In  these  Departments  the  washing'  of  alliiv'ial  deposits  is 
also  extensively  carried  on  and  several  United  States  companies  have 
\sell-or‘ranized  camps. 

Silver  ores  aix*  found  in  all  the  Departments,  occurring  in  quart/ 
veins  carrying  snl})hides,  galena,  and  zinc-hlende,  with  some  gold 
values;  in  blanket  A'eins  carrying  free  silver  with  small  quantities  of 
sulphides  and  seldom  gold  values;  and  in  lead-zinc  veins  (mostly 
blanket)  with  some  sulphides  and  no  gold  values.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  antimony  and  lead  carbonates  carrying  silver  in  the  ratio 
of  20  to  40  ounces  to  the  ton,  with  no  gold  values. 

The  prevailing  idea  is  that  copper-lode  formations  do  not  exist  in 
Honduras,  but  there  is  evidence  that  ores  of  this  character  were  for¬ 
merly  treated,  ontcroi)s  and  old  works  being  found  in  several  Depart¬ 
ments.  A  pillar  of  cop])er  ore  left  by  the  Spaniards  in  an  old  mine 
gave  42  j)er  cent  cojtper,  105  ounces  of  silver,  and  14  ounces  of  gold. 

d'he  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  worked  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
though  the  existence  of  an  extensive  area  of  magnetite  of  fine  quality 
is  reported.  All  the  lead  ores  are  worked  for  their  silver  contents, 
and  though  j)latinum  finds  have  been  reported,  the  pure  metal  has 
not  been  discovered.  Stray  tin  samples  have  been  found  in  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Tegucigalpa,  but  no  deposits  of  this  metal  and  zinc 
blends  and  carbonates  occur  in  lead  mines,  but  not  as  distinct  bodies. 
Antimony  and  lead  carbonates  are  found  in  several  districts,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  silver  values  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  working  them.  Record  of  a  rich  cinnabar  vein 
in  the  Department  of  Comayagua  was  made  during  the  Spanish  occu¬ 
pation,  but  no  j>ro.specting  in  the  field  has  been  done.  Outcrops  of  a 
large  bismuth  vein  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  be¬ 
sides  which  samples  of  graphite,  gypsum,  mica,  and  manganese  have 
Ix'en  found.  Xo  coal  mining  has  heen  done. 

As  yet  the  application  of  modern  methods  of  extraction  or  work¬ 
ing  is  very  limited.  The  best  equipped  property  is  that  of  the 
Rosario  Mining  Company,  from  which  over  $12,000,000  have  l)eeu 
produced.  The  veins  are  fissure  veins  carrying  some  free  silv'er  and 
gold,  sulphides  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copjx'r.  The  plant  was  first  con¬ 
structed  to  treat  ores  by  pan-amalgamation;  later  the  treatment  was 
changed  to  concentration  and  amalgamation  and  at  i)resent  the 
C3’anide  process  is  used,  the  companj'  claiming  a  90  per  cent  extrac¬ 
tion. 

The  denouncement  of  a  mining  claim  may  be  made  bv  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  to  own  a  claim  1,200  by  000  feet  an  extent  of  30  feet  must 
be  opened  following  the  vein,  and  12  feet  sunk  on  the  vein.  A  zone  to 
the  extent  of  1,000  hectares  may  be  denounced,  which  six  months 
afterward  is  measured  and  taxes  Upon  it  paid  for  the  first  year.  These 
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taxes  amount  to  50  cents  silver  iier  hectare  per  year.  Free  entry 
tliroufrh  the  customs  is  granted  for  all  needful  eipiipment. 

All  the  freight  used  for  the  mines  is  introduced  hy  way  of  Ainapala, 
the  steamships  anchoring  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shoi’e,  the 
cost  of  transjiort  to  the  mainland  being  about  $7.50  per  ton.  Trans¬ 
fer  to  the  interior  is  made  h}’  jiack  mules,  except  in  the  case  of  excep¬ 
tionally  bulky  2iieces,  which  are  taken  in  two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by 
oxen.  Native  charges  for  this  are  about  30  cents  jier  ton  for  each 
mile. 

Topograjdiically,  Honduras  jiresents  the  form  of  old  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  greatest  elevations  being  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


MEXICO 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  AUGUST,  1908,  AND  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 

OF  190&-1909. 

The  imjiorts  of  the  Republic  of  IMexico  in  August,  1008,  amounted 
to  10.7t)7.0()8.74  pesoH  ($5,381,000),  as  comjiared  with  20.377.518.02 
j>csos  ($10,189,000)  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  or  a  de¬ 
crease  in  August,  1008,  as  conqiared  with  August,  1007,  of  17  per  cent. 
The  exports  in  August,  1008,  were  1().128.320.81  pexoa  ($8,211,000), 
as  conqiared  with  20,200, 101.01  pesos  ($13,101,000)  in  August,  1907, 
or  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent. 

The  exports  and  imports  for  the  two  first  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1008-0  were  22,135,700.12  pesos  ($11,218,000)  and  32,870,817.20  pesos 
($10,130,000),  resjiectively,  as  compared  with  10.011,707.10  pesos 
($20,007,000)  and  11.071,000.50  pesos  ($22,335,000),  imports  and 
exports,  respectively,  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-8, 
or  a  decrease  of  11  and  20  jier  cent,  I'esjiectively. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Latest  I'ederal  statistics  reiiort  the  following  distribution  and 
value  of  live  stock  in  Mexico: 

(’attle.  5,112,457,  valued  at  $10,510,001  gold  ;  sheeji,  3,121.130,  worth 
$3.00(;.578;  hogs.  010,130,  $1,021,020;  goats.  1,200,011,  $3,010,711. 

The  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Veracruz  lead  in  the  number  of 
cattle,  with  300.023  and  302,858,  respectively;  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis 
Potosi  in  sheeji,  with  820,701  and  115,007 ;  Tepic  and  Jalisco  in  hogs, 
with  80,523  and  70,520,  and  Coahuila,  Durango,  and  San  Luis  Potosi 
in  goats,  with  015,111,  531,301,  and  519.841  respectively. 
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PACKING  HOUSES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  following  report,  covering  tlie  slaufrhteriu",  packinf;,  and 
refrijreratiii"  industries  of  Mexico,  is  furnished  by  Consul-deneral 
Benjamin  II.  Kidcely,  of  Mexico  City. 

An  event  of  unusual  coniinercial  importance  has  just  been  consum¬ 
mated  in  ^lexico  City,  viz,  the  sale  of  the  Mexico  City  slaufrhter- 
house  to  the  Mexican  National  Packinj;  Comjiany.  This  company 
Avas  orpinized  in  11)05,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $4,000,000  ($1  Mexi- 
can=41).8  cents  American).  In  11)00  the  name  of  the  company  was 
chanj):ed  and  its  stock  was  increased  to  $10,000,000.  In  11)07  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  conniany  was  apiin  increased,  this  time  to  $15,- 
000,000.  I'he  money  has  invariably  been  furnished  by  bhij;lish 
bankers  and  capitalists,  although  an  American  is  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  comjiany  Avhen  organized  received  certain  valuable  concessions 
from  the  Mexican  (lovernment,  but  recently  it  was  proposed  that 
certain  of  these  should  be  Avithdrawu  and  other  concessions  granted 
in  their  stead.  Incidentally  it  was  brought  about  that  the  comjianv, 
in  receiving  the  new  concession,  should  juirchase  the  ^lexico  City 
slaughterliouse.  The  price  jiaid  was  $‘2,500,000,  or  $1,245,000  gold. 

The  company  thus  finds  itself  in  complete  possession  of  the  beef¬ 
packing  business  of  Mexico,  with  one  plant  for  slaughtering,  refrig¬ 
erating,  and  jiacking  already  in  operation  at  Uruapan,  and  the  plant 
just  organized  in  this  city.  These  two  plants  hav’e  a  joint  capacity 
of  1,100  beeves  a  day,  but  the  company  proposes  to  build  at  once  a 
third  plant,  for  export,  at  Veracruz,  and  a  still  larger  plant  at 
Monterey,  the  entire  four  to  have  a  slaughtering  and  packing  capacity 
of  from  2,500  to  3.000  head  per  day. 

In  regard  to  its  canning  business,  it  is  understood  that  the  company 
in  its  concession  from  the  Mexican  (lovernment  is  to  receive  all  its 
])late,  tin,  and  all  other  supplies  of  machinery  free  of  duty  for  a 
jM'riod  of  twenty  years.  A  canning  factory  has  already  been  eipiipped 
and  will  Ik*  in  operation  Avithin  a  shoit  time. 

The  company  pi’oposes  to  dress  beef  at  one  of  the  jdants  and  to 
can  at  another,  thus  combining  the  tAvo  branches  of  the  trade  for  an 
export  business,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  about  400  cattle  and  450  sheep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  daily,  and  noAv,  since  the  purchase  of  the  slaughterhouse,  all  of 
this  Avill  be  exclusi\’ely  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

The  company  claims  that  American  jiackers  can  not  compete  Avith 
it  in  Mexico,  because  the  cost  of  Ha’c  stock  in  the  United  States  is  so 
much  greater  than  in  Mexico  that  any  shipment  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States  to  Alexico  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  high  tariff  duty  on  packing-house  products  coming 
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into  Mexico,  coupled  with  the  hi"her  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  the 
United  States,  will  make  the  importation  of  American  dressed  meats 
into  Mexico  impossible. 

MEXICAN  OIL  FIELDS. 

The  surface  indications  in  the  oil  belt  of  Mexico,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Esequiel  ()rim)nez,  of  the  Mexican  (leological  Survey,  are 
mounds  in  the  extensive  peneplains  of  the  various  States.  These 
ditfer  from  Texas  mounds  in  having  a  central  chimney  of  basalt. 
!Most  of  the  oil  is  of  asjihaltic  base,  very  viscous,  and  used  only  for 
fuel  and  lubricating.  The  common  distillation  produces  about  oO 
I)er  cent  of  asphalt  of  the  best  quality  for  paving  and  painting 
purposes. 

The  lh07  output  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  barrels,  mainly 
from  the  Ebano  field  and  of  the  fuel  variety. 

In  its  summary  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  the  ITnited  States 
(leological  Survey  reports  concerning  the  development  of  the  oil 
fields  of  ^lexico,  stating  that  petroliferous  lands  extend  from  the 
hacienda  of  San  Jose  de  las  Ivuinas,  in  Central  Tamaulipas,  to  the 
district  of  Valles,  in  San  Luis  I’otosi  (where  the  Ebano  oil  dejmsits 
are  being  worked),  through  the  counties  of  Uzuluama,  Tuxpan,  and 
Papantla,  in  Veracruz.  Farther  to  the  south  is  a  region  which  em¬ 
braces  the  Veracruz  counties  of  Acayucan  and  ^linatitlan  and  ex¬ 
tends  southward  through  the  States  of  Tabasco,  Campeche,  and 
Chiapas.  Petroleum  has  also  been  found  in  small  <piantities  in  the 
federal  district  of  Mexico,  in  Jalisco,  and  Oaxaca,  and  at  other 
points  along  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Some  recent  discoveries 
in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  show  the  existence  of  par¬ 
affin  oil  in  the  country. 

There  are  at  present  five  companies  in  operation,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  whose  main  field  of  op¬ 
eration  is  located  near  the  port  of  Tampico,  with  headipiarters  at 
the  town  of  Ebano,  which  the  company  established.  Other  fields  of 
the  company  are  situated  near  Laguna  de  Tamiahua,  south  of  Tam¬ 
pico  and  near  Tuxpan,  a  little  farther  south.  This  company  has 
bored  a  number  of  wells,  the  capacities  of  which  are  estimated  fi'oni 
.500  to  1,000  barrels  each  jier  day,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  gusher,  with 
a  capacity  of  l.SOO  barrels  daily,  was  opened  up  early  in  1007  in  the 
Ebano  field.  The  company,  in  addition  to  keeping  its  refinery  con¬ 
stantly  supplied,  also  furnishes  from  3,000  to  4.000  barrels  of  oil  daily 
to  the  Mexican  Central  for  use  on  its  railway,  and  also  supplies  the 
crude-oil  market  of  a  large  jiortion  of  the  Republic.  The  Veracruz 
lefinery  has  a  capacity  of  3.50.000  gallons  crude  per  month,  and  that 
at  Tampico  refines  1,000.000  gallons  at  present,  but  is  being  eidarged. 


{Photo  by  C.  'B.  ff'aite^  MfxUo  City.) 


THE  OLDEST  PULPIT  AND  ALTAR  IN  MEXICO,  AT  TLAXCALA,  MEXICO. 


The  present  city  of  Tlaxcala  is  the  sight  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Republic  of  Tlaxcala,  whose  armies  were  the  allies  of  Cortez.  Above  the  town,  on  a  slight  incline,  is  the  very  old 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  first  of  four  erected  by  the  Frailet  in  1524,  still  containing  the  first  pulpit  and  altar  erected  in  Mexico.  They  are  of  stone  striped  wiih  red 
and  gilt,  and  bearing  the  inscription  “  Aqui  Tubo  Prlncipio  el  Sto.  Evangelio  en  este  Nuevo  Mundo,"  translation  of  which  is  Here  the  Holy  Gospel  had  its  beginning  in  the 
New  World.’* 
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The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  employs  oil-burnings  engsines  on  its 
main  line  from  Torreon  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  on  its  branches 
from  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca  and  Balsas,  from  Tampico  to  Agjuas- 
calientes,  and  from  Mexico  to  Guadalajara  and  Tuxpan-Colima. 
Storagse  tanks  are  being  prepared  at  Guadalajara,  Yurecuaro,  Zapot- 
lan,  and  La  Vega,  and  metal  delivery  tanks  are  being  erected.  Some 
oil  has  been  unloaded  at  Guadalajara  and  Zacatecas.  The  ^lexican 
Petroleum  Company  sells  a  small  part  of  its  product,  reduced  to 
asphalt,  to  the  Mexican  Paving  and  Construction  Company  for  pav¬ 
ing  jnirposes  in  the  cities  of  ^lexico  and  Ciuadalajara,  and  purposes 
establishing  a  plant  at  l^bano  for  producing  100  tons  of  pure  asphalt 
daily.  The  asphalt  finds  a  ready  market  in  Europe  for  paving  and 
painting  uses.  Some  of  it  has  been  sold  for  painting  the  bottoms  of 
the  warships  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Another  company  whose  operations  are  extensive  and  on  the  in¬ 
crease  is  that  of  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Son  (Limited),  with  oil  fields  at 
Minatitlan,  in  southern  Veracruz,  and  in  Tabasco.  The  main  oil  camp 
is  located  near  San  Cristobal,  not  far  from  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad, 
where  the  company  is  drilling  many  test  wells.  This  oil  is  of  some¬ 
what  lighter  grade  than  that  of  the  Elbano  and  Tuxpan  fields.  The 
oil  of  southern  Veracruz,  especially  that  of  Minatitlan,  is  being  stored 
preparatory  to  the  completion  of  the  refinery  under  construction  at 
INIinatitlan,  near  the  City  of  ^lexico,  which  is  to  be  the  largest  ever 
erected  in  the  Republic.  It  will  be  comjilete  in  every  department. 
The  company  has  completed  a  pipe  line  from  the  San  Cristobal  fields 
to  the  refinery,  where  there  is  one  4‘2.000-barrel  tank  filled  with  oil. 
The  Minatitlan  oil  is  said  to  require  considerable  refining,  being  very 
rich  in  naphtha.  The  company  was  very  active  in  1007  in  drilling  its 
various  holdings  in  Veracruz  and  Tabasco,  and  is  erecting  large  stor¬ 
age  tanks  at  Veracruz. 

Some  of  its  wells  are  of  the  gusher  variety.  It  is  now  supplying 
the  locomotives  on  the  National  Tehuantepec  Railroad  with  fuel  oil 
from  its  field,  the  supply  having  formerh'  been  obtained  from  Texas. 
The  company  has  also  made  a  contract  to  supply  fuel  oil  for  the 
engines  of  the  ^Mexican  Railroad  from  the  capital  to  Veracruz. 

Another  company  is  the  ETirber  Company,  operating  on  land  near 
Papantla,  State  of  Veracruz,  where  oil  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago.  Owing  to  remoteness  from  railroad  transport  but  little  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  accomiilished  in  this  field,  but  a  projected  line 
from  Teziutlan  to  the  port  of  Naula  will  pass  near  the  property. 
It  is  reported  that  oil  has  lx?en  found  in  every  boring,  and  tankage 
is  being  erected  and  a  pipe  line  to  the  sea  is  under  consideration. 

Oil  was  recently  discovered  in  a  new  well  bored  near  Ojinaga,  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  with  small  results,  and  a  test  for  oil  on  land 
02084— Rnll.  0,  pt  1—08 - 
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near  Poeliutla,  near  the  Paciiie  eoast  of  Oaxea,  is  reported  successful 
in  locatiii'r  pay  sand.  This  new  held  is  close  to  Port  Angel. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Tampico  reports  the  hnal  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  least'  of  the  Mexican-Anierican  Steamship  Company 
by  the  Wolvin  Line,  thus  enabling  the  latter  company  to  practically 
control  the  business  between  Mexican  and  (lulf  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  vohime  of  trade  is  constantly  increasing,  and  imj)rove- 
ments  in  both  passenger  and  cargo  accommodations  are  to  be  made. 

THE  PORT  OF  ACAPULCO  IN  1908. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Acapidco  during  the 
hscal  year  ending  June  JO.  lOOS,  is  recorded  as  1()4  steamers  and  47 
sailing  vessels,  the  tonnage  being  J85.71T  and  8.J81  tons,  respectively. 
Clearances  are  re]K)rted  of  If).')  steamers  with  385,43-1  tons,  and  of 
sailing  vessels,  47  with  8,550  tons. 

NEW  SANITARY  STATION  AT  MAZATLAN. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  acquired  land  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Vigia  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Mazatlan.  State  of  Sinaloa,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  new  sanitary  station  there.  The  site  is  very 
desirable,  and  the  ground  accpiired  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  station  in  the  progressive  port  of  Mazatlan  for  many  years  to 
come. 

RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  MANZANILLO  AND  THE 

INTERIOR. 

The  railwa}’  from  Tuxpan  to  Manzanillo  is  nearing  completion. 
The  large  bridge  over  the  Santa  Eosa  Canyon  and  the  small  one  over 
Salt  Kiver  are  not  yet  finished.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  terminated  early  in  December  of  the  ])resent  year, 
and  that  the  public  inauguration  of  the  line  will  take  place  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1009. 

Tuxpan  is  a  station  on  the  Guadalajara  division  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Eailway,  108  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Guadalajara  and 
(18  kilometers  from  the  city  of  C'olima.  The  maximum  grade  between 
Tuxpan  and  (k)lima  is  2  per  cent.  The  line  passes  through  a  rich 
and  picturesque  country  which  promises  a  rapid  development  in 
mining  and  agriculture,  due  to  the  building  of  this  railway. 

The  section  of  the  railroad  between  Tuxpan  and  C’olima  has  a 
number  of  lai’ge  tunnels,  14  important  bridges,  and  numerous  trestles. 
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and  the  entire  road  is  a  work  of  enjrineerinjr  skill.  The  cost  of  the 
line  between  Tiixpan  and  Manzanillo  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  {hkos 
($0,500,000). 


THE  PORT  OF  MANZANILLO. 

The  nia<rnificent,  safe,  and  commodious  harbor  of  ^Manzanillo, 
which  will  soon  have  direct  rail  communication  with  the  capital  of 
Mexico  and  with  the  "reat  railway  systems  of  the  Ke[)ublic.  is  des¬ 
tined,  on  accotint  of  its  "eojrraphic  position,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Far  East,  with  its  larjre 
and  constantly  increasing  commerce,  will  find,  throujrh  this  port,  a 
favorable  and  convenient  gateway  for  its  products  to  the  markets  of 
the  Republic.  Imports  induce  exports,  and  a  current  of  trade  is  now 
sprin^in^  uj)  that  jiromises  to  «;row  to  immense  proportions. 

Manzanillo  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  ])orts  of  the 
country,  and  lies  almost  due  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  500  miles 
south  of  Mazatlan,  000  north  of  Salina  ('ruz,  and  400  north  of  Aca- 
])ulco.  When  the  important  port  works  at  ^Manzanillo  are  terminated 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  ecpiipped  and  most  desirable  ports  on  the 
1‘acific  coast,  inasmuch  as  it  will  briu<;  the  city  of  Mexico  nearer,  for 
all  practicable  purposes,  not  only  to  San  Francisco,  but  also  to  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  will,  therefore,  become  a  favorite  mart  of  oriental  trade  and 
the  central  jiort  of  shijiment  for  the  jrreat  export  trade  of  the  western 
part  of  the  nation  with  its  rich  a<rricultural  and  mineral  zones. 

The  city  of  Manzanillo  is  connected  with  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Colima  by  a  railway  5()  miles  loiij^.  The  port  works  at  ^lanzanillo 
have  been  in  course  of  construction  since  1800.  and  the  city  is  to 
be  jirovided  with  an  excellent  drainajje  and  water  system.  The  port 
can  accommodate  140  deej)  sea-froin<x  vessels,  since  it  has  an  area  of 
l(i5  acres  and  a  dejith  of  30  feet,  makinjr  it  the  deepest  port  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  breakwater  at  Manzanillo  is  one  of  the  larfrest  and  most 
imjiortaut  in  the  world,  surpassinjr  those  of  Cherbourjr.  France,  and 
Plymouth,  Enju:laud.  It  is  constructed  of  larjre  rocks  and  jj;ranite 
blocks  wei«ihin<r  from  50  to  00  tons  each,  and  is  400  meters  long,  24 
deep,  and  100  wide. 

GREAT  CEMENT  PLANT  IN  HIDALGO. 

In  Dublan.  State  of  Hidalgo,  the  Portland  Cement  Company  of 
Mexico  has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  completely  new  plant,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000.  e(|uipped  with  modern  machinery  and 
capable  of  a  daily  output  of  1.000  barrels. 
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The  site  of  the  plant  is  about  7.1  kilometers  from  the  (’ity  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Mexican  ('entral  road,  and  near  a  <nian'v  of  limestone 
which  is  DS.;-)  jier  cent  jmre  calcium  carbonate.  (May.  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  is  found  near  the  works 
in  a  peculiarly  pure  and  adaptable  form.  The  electrical  power  by 
which  the  machinery  is  operated  is  generated  by  the  Mexico  City 
drainage  canal  and  is  supplied  at  a  pressure  of  25.000  volts.  (>00 
horsepower  being  employed  constantly  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

THE  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE  TO  CALL  AT  COATZACOALCOS. 

A  report  from  Consul  William  W.  C'anada,  at  Veracruz,  states 
that  the  vessels  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  heretofore  calling  at 
Havana,  Veracruz,  and  Tampico,  have  now  included  the  port  of 
Coatzacoalcos  in  their  itinerary.  The  Fiirst  Bismarck,  sailing  from 
Veracruz  October  9,  was  the  first  vessel  of  this  line  to  call  at  that  port. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  considerable  traffic  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  with  Pacific  coast  countries  in  connection  with  South 
American  steamship  lines  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
Boyal  iVIail  Steam  I’acket  Company  will  also  make  Coatzacoalcos 
a  port  of  call. 

SHRIMP  FISHING  AT  PUEBLO  VIEJO. 

At  the  village  of  Pueblo  Viejo,  situated  by  the  Laguna  de  Pueblo 
Viejo,  about  4  miles  from  Tampico,  is  centered  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  Mexican  fishing  industries.  Here,  from  March  to 
December,  the  natives  gather  the  camarones,  or  shrimp,  which  abound 
in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  lake,  and  in  a  primitive  manner  cook, 
dry.  and  jirepare  them  for  market. 

These  famous  fishing  grounds  comprise  a  group  of  beds  of  the 
narrow  water  jiassages  of  the  laguna  lying  between  the  numerous 
small  islands  and  adjacent  to  the  village.  They  are  directly  under 
the  Mexican  federal  authorities,  and  contain  92  pesqueras,  or  trap¬ 
like  inclosures,  that  are  being  operated. 

There  are  gathered  and  pre])ared  for  shipment  150  tons  of  shrimps 
annually,  valued  at  about  $20,000.  most  of  which  are  consumed  in  the 
home  markets,  although  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  introduce 
them  ill  the  United  States. 

VALUE  OF  MINING  PROPERTIES. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  mining  properties  held  by  foreign  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  in  Mexico  fixes  the  amount  at  $350,000,000, 
and  a  careful  compilation  by  the  “  Mining  World  "  covering  a  |)eriod 
of  nine  months  in  1908  shows  that  dividends  of  $(),723,0G1  gold  have 
been  declared  by  28  gold,  silver,  coiiper,  and  lead  mines  and  smelters. 
These  same  projierties,  which  have  an  outstanding  capitalization  of 
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have  since  their  incorporation  yielded  $4.‘),.‘h2-l.()41.  or 
a  return  of  T5  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital. 

The  leadin<r  dividend  payer  is  the  <rreat  Esperanza  mine,  whose 
<rold  output  is  controlled  lar<;ely  hy  British  investors,  tho\i<rh  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  also  interested.  l)urin<r  the  nine  months  endin<;  with  Sep- 
temher,  11)08,  the  Esperanza  mine  yielded  dividends  amount inj;  to 
$1,804.1  To,  and  since  its  accpiisition  hy  the  present  company  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  lOOo,  has  j)aid  its  stwkholders  the  snm  of  $l).:2:2ii.040  on  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $ii.‘2Tr).000.  or  more  than  four  times  the  purchase  price 
of  the  ])rojK*i4y. 

On  an  issued  capitalization  of  $.‘*.400.000  the  El  Oro  Miniiifr  and 
IJailway  Company  (Limited)  has  declared  dividends  of  $4. 8 011 .000 
since  its  incorporation  in  Jidy.  1801).  while  Dos  Estrellas,  in  the  State 
of  ^lichoacan.  has  distributed  dividends  totalin<;  $3,480,000  on  a 
capitalization  of  $1.‘)0.000.  Dolores,  another  foreijrn-owned  <rold 
mine,  situated  in  the  Gnerrei’o  district  of  Chihnahna,  has  paid  larjre 
dividends  since  incorporation  in  January.  1004,  while  Santa  Ger- 
trndis  y  Guadalupe,  in  the  .State  of  lIidal<ro,  is  one  of  the  hest-])ay- 
inj;  ftold  and  silver  properties  in  the  Kepuhlic.  having  yielded 
$3,700,082  on  a  capitalization  of  $3,000,000.  .San  Kafael,  in  Ilidaljro, 
pays  rejrular  monthly  dividends,  totalin;;  $3.1.‘)1.138  on  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $00,000. 

In  the  coi)per  firoup  dividends  are  not  so  numerous,  the  temporary 
suspension  on  the  part  of  the  Greene  company  greatly  ali'ecting  the 
output,  hut  the  American-owned  property  of  Tezuitlan  has  disbursed 
$1,820,000  on  an  issued  capitalization  of  $8,000,000,  and  in  the  nine 
months  endin<r  with  September,  1908,  distributed  $240,000  in 
dividends. 

.Vs  summed  by  the  journal  quoted,  the  profit-earning  power  of 
Mexican  mines  and  metallur<rical  works  is  notalily  "ood.  and  well- 
manajred  properties  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  investments. 
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ANTIQUITIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  antiquities  of  stone,  pottery.  pre-Colombian  jewelry,  and 
other  objects  rej^resenting  the  works  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent.  Articles  of  the  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  the  Spaniards,  the  civilization  of  that  period,  and  samples 
of  national  products  are  also  to  be  acquired  for  preservation  and 
exhibition  in  the  museum. 
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ARCHIVES  AND  LIBRARY  FOR  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Special  archives  aiul  a  library  have  been  established  in  the  capital 
of  the  Kepiiblic  of  Piinaina  for  the  use  of  the  Con<;ress.  The  libiarv 
is  to  contain  reference  books,  such  as  treatises  on  law,  codes,  decrees, 
and  printed  documents  relatin<r  to  national  atl'airs.  The  archives 
and  Iil)rarv  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  liliiif;  clerk  and  librarian, 
and  will  be  open  diirinjr  the  sessions  of  the  Couirress.  The  expenses 
incident  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  archives  and 
library  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  budget. 

REPORT  ON  CANAL  CLAIMS. 

The  “  Diario  Op'dal "  of  September  12,  IhOS.  contains  the  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  (lovernments  of  the  United 
States  ami  Panama,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  November  18, 
IhO:},  arising  out  of  the  construction  and  conservation  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  report,  which  is  dated  August  8.  11)08,  is  signed  by 
Enwix  Dexhy,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ditferent  claims  presented  to  the  commissioners  for 
adjustment. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

The  ''Diario  Ofcial"’  of  the  Kepublic  of  Panama  of  September  30, 
11)08.  contains  the  full  text  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama  on  September  *23,  11)08,  and  promulgated  by  Px-e.si- 
dent  Avadok  Gi  erreko  on  September  *25,  11)08.  The  act  consists 
of  41)  articles  defining  habeas  corpus  and  relating  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  habeas  corpus  cases. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1907. 


Official  figures  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay  during  lOOT, 
as  furnished  to  his  Government  by  the  British  Consul  at  Asuncion,  fix 
the  total  valuation  at  $11.01)7.38-2.  as  against  $8.1)02.000  in  th(‘  ])re- 
ceding  year.  This  total  exceeds  b}’  over  $1,000,000  the  published  e.sti- 
mate  of  the  results  of  the  year's  trade,  and  is  composed  of  imports  to 
the  value  of  $7,801,273  and  exports,  $3,230,101).  Both  branches  of 
tiade  show  advances  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  the  gain 
in  imports  Ixeing  over  $1,500,000.  while  in  exports  an  increase  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $500,000  is  shown. 
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Details  as  to  the  ori<rin  of  iiiii)orts  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  (ireat  Britain  are  rated  at  (piite  one-balf  of  the  total,  the 
chief  items  beinjr  cotton  textiles,  jjroceries,  tinned  provisions,  hard¬ 
ware,  spirits,  drnjrs,  and  baberdasberv.  (lermany  ranks  second  on 
the  import  list,  fnrnisbinjr  rice,  {rroceries,  hardware,  machetes,  sta¬ 
tionery,  guns  and  ammunition,  glass,  china,  earthenware,  ironmong¬ 
ery,  hits  and  spurs,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  saddlery  and 
harness.  From  France  come  wines  and  spirits,  sugar,  perfumery, 
leather,  groceries,  and  tinned  provisions;  and  from  Italy,  wines  and 
sjiirits.  tinned  provisions,  and  groceries. 

From  the  United  States  a  small  amount  of  agricultural  machinery 
is  received,  also  machetes,  axes,  and  kerosene,  while  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  purchases  of  American  dressed  hides  and  leather  for  hoots  and 
shoes  is  noted.  On  the  trade  lists  of  the  last-named  country,  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  to  Paraguay  in  1907  are  valued  at  $170,893, 
against  $110,49()  in  the  previous  year. 

Export  destinations  for  the  year  show  the  following  valuations; 


Ariientiiic  licpiiblic _ .^t,  S."»0,  (ilO 

(Jeniiany _  700 

Prazil _  2n,  145 

France _ 0,  01 5 

Great  Hritain _  .■{.470 

Italy _  20,200 

Urnfinay _ 475.024 

IlelKinni _  20S,  0.50 

Fnited  States" _  2.001 

Polivia _  _  8. 0.‘>4 

Other  countries _  .8,040 


It  is  thus  shown  that  the  Argentine  Keptihlic  takes  the  largest 
share  of  Paraguay's  exports,  the  leading  items  being  yerha  mate, 
oranges,  hides,  tobacco,  and  timber.  (lermany  takes  nearly  all  the 
leaf  tobacco,  hides,  timber,  and  quebracho  extract.  To  Uruguay  are 
shipped  yerha  mate,  hides,  and  certain  exports  in  transit  for  Euroj)e. 
Belgium  takes  tahacco  and  hides,  while  (Ireat  Britain  and  France 
take  essence  of  j)etit  grain  and  small  amounts  of  leaf  tobacco.. 

There  are  about  (>74  commercial  houses  established  in  Asuncion, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  (lermans,  French,  Italians, 
and  Spaniards.  Two  British  houses  do  business  in  the  capital, 
while  1.7‘J8  firms  of  various  nationalities  have  establishments  in  the 
country  districts. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  discrepancy  between  export  and  import 
values,  the  (lovernment  is  desirous  of  promoting  native  industries  and 
to  attract  immigration.  An  Italian  colony  has  been  established  near 
the  capital,  and  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labor  is  under  considera- 
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tion,  it  Ix'iiijr  regarded  as  feasible  to  employ  eoolies  in  tlie  cultivation 
of  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  throughout  the  Kepulilic. 

The  last  census  (that  of  gives  the  total  uiuuber  of  inhab¬ 

itants  of  the  country  as  IhO.Tlh,  of  whom  47*2, Till  were  native  born 
and  18.2S(i  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  there  were  on  the  various 
ranges  228.:100  horned  cattle.  214.()()()  sheep.  187.000  horses.  32.000 
goats.  24.000  hogs,  and  8.000  nudes  and  asses. 

EXTRACTION  OF  OIL  OF  PETITGRAIN. 

The  sole  declared  export  of  Paraguay  to  the  Pnited  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ('onsnl  Norton,  at  Asuncion,  consists  of  the  distilled  essence  of 
orange  leaves,  or,  as  it  is  called  commercially.  ”  oil  of  petitgrain.’’ 

The  production  of  this  essence  is  slowly  increasing,  although  the 
industry  is  carried  on  in  a  primitive  fashion.  The  principal  distil¬ 
ling  plants  are  kn-ated  alxait  50  miles  from  Asuncion,  among  the 
orange  groves  of  Yaguaron.  and  the  stills,  though  crude,  produce 
an  excellent  quality  of  the  essence. 

Tt  is  estimated  that  from  300  to  S.IO  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  the 
bitter  orange  1  pound  of  the  essence  may  be  extracted,  the  product 
being  used  by  perfumers  as  a  base  for  many  of  their  preparations, 
it  being  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  flavoring 
extracts. 

The  total  value  of  the  oil  shipped  in  1005  is  given  as  $10,017  gold, 
though  this  figure  is  probably  below  the  actual  value.  Of  that  sum. 
$2,417  represents  the  shipments  to  the  Ignited  States,  the  valuations 
for  the  three  succeeding  years  being  $2,010.  $10,002,  and  $10,371 
(first  half  of  1008).  respectively. 

The  market  prices  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  product  show 
that  while  French  petitgrain  sells  for  $18.81  per  kilogram,  that  of 
Paraguay  ranks  next  at  a  valuation  of  $13.71,  followed  by  Portuguese, 
$10.18.  These  are  British  (juotations.  the  United  States  valuations 
being  lower  and  show  less  dilference  between  the  French  and  I’ara- 
guayan  essence. 

DREDGING  OF  RIVERS. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  commercial  transactions  in  the 
Pepublic  of  Paraguay,  the  (lovernment  has  decided  to  establish  an 
office  to  take  charge  of  and  superintend  the  dredging  of  the  rivers 
of  the  country.  To  this  end  the  flxecutive  power  has  ajipointed  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  Director-deneral  of  Customs  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Ports,  placing  at  their  disposal  the  dredging 
apparatus  recently  acquired  by  the  Government,  together  with  the 
personnel,  materials,  and  supplies  necessar}’  for  the  operation  of  the 
same.  The  improvement  of  ports  and  the  removal  of  obstructions  in 
the  navigable  rivers  of  Paraguay  are  matters  that  will  receive  the 
proinjit  and  careful  attention  of  the  commission. 
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SHOE  AND  LEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

The  followinjr  iiiforiiiation  conceriiinj;  the  shoe  and  leather  in¬ 
dustry  of  Para<ruay,  and  the  imports  of  leather  into  that  Ivepuhlic.  is 
furnished  by  Consnl  Ei)\yARi)  d.  Xoktox,  of  Asuncion: 

The  value  of  leather  imported  into  Paraftuay  annually  will  averaRe  about 
$40,(MM»  Arfientine  Rold  (ArRentine  Rold  dollar=!M»..")  cents  UnittHl  States  cur¬ 
rency).  rraiice  snpiilies  nearly  one-half  of  this,  the  ArRentine  Uepnhlic  com- 
iiiR  second,  and  (Jennany  third.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States, 
accordhiR  to  otiicial  tlRures  for  T.MI.")  and  llMHi,  were  inslRiiiticant,  but  it  is 
enconraRiiiR  to  note  tiiat  the  trade  in  Americ.-ni  leatliers  is  slowly  l»nt  steadily 
increashiR. 

The  ArRentine  leather  supplied  is  chietly  sole,  but  local  tanneries  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  sole  leatlier  c(»nsniiu‘d  in  ParaRiiay.  The  iai-Rest  tannery  in  tiie 
country  is  located  .at  Asuncion,  and  there  are  i)rohiil)ly  a  dozen  small  jilants 
scattenal  throuRhont  the  Uepnl)lic.  ^yith  tlie  e.xception  of  tlie  tannery  at 
Asuncion,  which  turns  out  a  limited  line  of  calf,  kid,  saddle,  and  harness  leath(>r, 
the  tanneries  in  ParaRuay  produce  side  le.ather  e.vclnsively. 

ImporttMl  leatliers  consist  principally  of  iiatent  calf  and  kid,  russet  and  black 
calf,  black  and  coloiaal  kids  (tlie  favorite  colors  beiiiR  lirown,  tan,  cream,  and 
white),  and  russet,  morocco,  and  white  sheepskins.  Some  split  and  russet  Rrain 
leatlier  is  imported  for  use  in  tlu‘  mamifactnre  of  slioes  for  the  army. 

Tliere  is  but  one  power  shoe  factory  in  ParaRiiay,  located  at  Asniicion,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  about  1(K)  pairs  iier  day.  .Shoes  are  made  Renerally  by  hand 
and  to  measure  in  little  shops  emplojdiiR  from  five  to  a  dozen  liands,  and  there 
are  about  thirty-odd  shops  of  this  description  in  Asniicion.  The  shoe  trade, 
however,  is  not  as  important  as  one  would  be  inclined  to  consider  it,  for  the 
reason  that  fully  one-half  of  the  inhahitants  of  tlie  country,  jirohably  Rdd.tKH), 
RO  barefoot.  Shoes  to  the  value  of  .$7,882  ArRentine  Ridd  were  imported  in  11)0.7. 

CU.STO.MS  IIVTIKS  AND  I.KATIIKR  .SIlir.MKNTS  TO  PARAliUAY. 

The  Import  duty  on  leather  is  .7.7  jier  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assessiiiR  this  duty  the  customs  value  the  dilYerent  kinds  of  leatlier  as  follows 
per  kiloRram  (2.2  pounds)  in  ArRentine  Rold  :  Ualf,  black.  .$2;  calf,  patent  and 
rnssian,  Roatskins,  morocco,  etc.,  .$2..70;  kid,  black  or  colored,  .$4;  colt,  iiat¬ 
ent,  etc.,  .$2..70:  sole  leather.  .$2.  I.eather  is  weiRhed  with  all  packiiiR,  coveriiiRS, 
etc.,  and  rated  accordiiiRly. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  .September  24,  1008,  President  Aucr.sxo  B.  Leguia,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  opening  of  the  i-egular  session  of  the  Peruyian  Congress 
in  Lima,  deliyered  an  eloquent  and  forcible  inaugural  address  in 
which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
administration,  and  reiterated  his  intention  of  following  out  the  wise 
and  ijrogressive  programme  initiated  by  President  Pardo. 
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'J'lio  niessn^o  of  tlu*  ik*\v  Kxocutivo  shows  him  to  In*  stronjrly  in 
favor  of  the*  niaiiitfiiaiirc*  of  porfoct  ordrr  and  ohedieiici*  to  law  at 
honu*.  as  well  as  the  conservation  of  the  amicahle  foreijrn  relations 
that  now  so  happily  obtain  in  the  dealin|;s  of  the  Kepnhlic  with  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

d’he  develoi)inent  of  the  })nl)lic  school  system  and  the  spread  of 
education  thronjrhont  the  Kej)nl)lic  is  advocated  in  an  able  and  con- 
vincini;  manner.  The  extension  of  primary  instruction  over  the  entire 
country,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  undertaken  and  so  snccessfnlly 
carried  forward  under  the  precedin»r  administration,  receives  the 
hearty  support  of  President  LE<ii  lA,  who  considers  the  subject  of 
education  one  of  the  most  important  questions  with  which  he  will 
have  to  deal  and  intimately  connected  and  closely  interwoven  with 
the  material  pi‘o"ress  and  moral  development  of  the  nation. 

The  completion  of  the  railways  in  course  of  construction  and  those 
now  contracted  for  has  the  earnest  support  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  do  all  within  his  ])ower  to  further  the  build- 
in"  and  extension  of  the  railroads  and  hi"hways  of  the  liej)uhlic. 

The  imj)ortant  (piestion  of  immi<ri‘ation  is  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  President  advocates  the  enconrajrenient  in  every  way  possible  of 
the  comin"  of  immifri'ants  to  Pern,  and  especially  of  a"ricnltnrists 
and  artisans,  who  will  find  an  unlimited  field  for  the  development  of 
the  rich  and  boundless  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

The  proper  sanitation  of  the  principal  ports  and  cities  of  the 
Kepnhlic  receives  the  strong  indorsement  of  the  E.xecutive,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  great  maritime,  railway,  and  commercial 
centers  of  Paita,  Mollendo,  and  Callao,  and  of  the  progressive  in¬ 
terior  cities  of  Ancachs,  Junin,  Cuzco,  and  Puno. 

The  iri-igation  of  larger  ti-acts  of  land  on  the  coast  is  strongly 
recommended,  commencing  in  the  great  agricnltural  districts  of 
Tuinhes,  Piura,  and  Santa,  so  rich  in  natural  resources  and  so  suit¬ 
able  and  favorably  located  for  the  settlement  of  foreign  inimigi-ants. 

The  President  pledges  his  siqiport  to  the  amendment  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  law,  and  states  that  it  will  he  his  earnest  endeavor  to  work  on 
all  occasions  for  the  interest,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  the  nation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1907. 

Supplementary  to  the  information  contained  in  the  annual  message 
of  the  President  of  Peru  covering  trade  and  industries  of  the  Kepuh- 
lic  in  11)07,  the  report  of  the  Cnited  States  consul-general  at  Callao 
shows  the  main  distribution  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  for  the 
year,  according  to  origin  and  destination  as  follows: 
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Country. 


Iin|><>rts.  Kx]M)rts. 


(.Jrent  Britain 
I'liited  States 

tiermany . 

Australia . 

Franee . 

Belgium . 

Chile . 

Italy . 

Eenador . 

Spain . 


S7,9i>l,811 
a,  751, 9% 
•l,3ftl,974 
1,506,935 
1,414.380 
1,264,303 
1,176,709 
886,902 
322, 733 
28.5,427 


S12,  ;?06, 9.59 
6,409,6.57 
1, 775, 793 


2,246,875 
1,273,602 
2,388, 161 
25,057 
121,410 
287,946 


As  oomparotl  with  the  pi’ccodin"  yoar.  imjiorts  from  the  United 
States  increased  over  $iJ0().()00;  (lermany.  over  $1()().0()(),  ami  (Jreat 
Britain,  over  $1,118,000.  A  loss  is  recorded  of  nearly  $200,000  as 
regards  Ecuador,  France,  and  some  other  countries,  whereas  Belgium 
showed  the  greatest  gain  after  (Jreat  Britain,  or  $:31:0.000. 


(Jreat  Britain  remains  the  greatest  purchaser  of  Peruvian  prod¬ 
ucts,  increasing  x-eceipts  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $450,000. 
The  United  States  ranks  next,  increasing  her  purchases  by  over 
$4,000,000,  and  taking  the  status  formerly  occupied  by  Chile.  I'his 
great  gain  is  largely  attributable  to  mineral  exports,  the  figures  for 
1907  lK‘ing  $5.20.4,01,4.  against  $005,448  in  the  jireceding  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1908  this  class  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $2,787,854.  Exports  to  Chile  decreased  by  $2,440,000; 
a  slight  decline  being  also  noted  as  regards  France,  while  Belgium 
increased  her  purchases  by  $079,000. 

Reporting  on  the  status  of  the  Peruvian  wheat  market,  ^Ir.  Taylok 
states  that  about  50.000  tons  are  consumed  in  the  countrv  each  year. 
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of  which  Chile  siij)plies  the  hulk,  though  a  coiiHiderahle  amount  is 
furnished  hv  Australia.  The  latter  is  highly  esteemed,  though  for 
the  best  flour,  the  blend  of  different  countries  is  preferred.  The  Ta¬ 
coma  shipments  cov(‘r  all  that  arrives  from  the  United  States,  and  at 
])resent  the  latter  country  does  not  compete  profitably  with  other 
markets  of  sui)ply. 

NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY. 

'File  net  profits  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  of  Lima,  which  has 
a  mono])oly  of  the  salt  industry  of  Peru  and  operates  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision  of  the  Peruvian  (Jovernment.  amounted  to 
from  July  to  Sejdember,  inclusive,  IftOS.  The  capital  of  the 
comi)any  is  £100.000. 

ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  OF  LIMA. 

The  electric  companies  of  TJma  are  the  TTban  Tramway,  the  Lima- 
Chorillos  Line,  the  IJma-Callao  Tramway,  and  the  Santa  Kosa  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  These  companies  recently  merged  into  a  corporation 
known  as  Las  Hnipresas  Elect ricas  Asociadas’’'’  (United  Electric 
Companies),  with  a  capital  of  15,000.000  soles  ($7..>00,000),  the  indi¬ 
vidual  holdings  of  the  companies  being  as  follows: 


Soles. 

S.uita  lidsa  EkH’tric  Company _  0.  l.^U.  000 

Crban  Tramway  Comi>any  of  Lima _  .5.  .">0.  000 

Electric  Tramway  of  Lima  and  Callao _  2,  KMi,  000 

Elwtric  Tramway  of  Lima  and  Cliorillos _  1,-00.  0<)0 


1.").  (MM»,  0(K> 

In  addition  to  the  total  capital  of  these  merged  companies,  the 
new  company  has  made  several  issues  of  bonds  aggregating  a  nominal 
value  of  b.OOO.OOO  soles  ($3,000,000),  thus  making  the  total  capital 
of  the  United  Electric  Companies  *21,000.000  soles  ($10,500,000). 
The  latter  company  is  negotiating  a  loan  of  10,000,000  soles  ($5,000.- 
000)  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bond  issue  of  0.000,000  soles 
($3,000,000),  completing  the  in.stallation,  extending  the  tracks,  and 
bcdtering  the  service  of  the  tramways. 

Idle  latest  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  show  that  it 
is  paying  0  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  rivers  Rimac  and  Santa  Eulalia  furnish  abundant  water 
power.  One  of  the  canals  in  use  is  3  meters  deep  and  8  meters  wide, 
with  a  fall  of  40  meters  from  the  intake  to  the  outlet  of  the  delivery 
tubes.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  turbines  by  means  of  large  steel 
tubes  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  develop  all  the  power  that  is  needed 
for  ])resent  use  and  for  the  future  development  and  expansion  of  the 
com])any. 


GATHERING  COCOANUTS. 

The  coeoaniit  tree  thrives  on  the  sandy  soil  borderinsron  the  seaeoast.  It  is  one  of  tlie  first 
prowths  on  new  tropical  islands.  The  trees  fre(|iiently  reach  a  heigtit  of  IdO  feet,  and  often 
commence  to  bear  when  less  than  10  years  old.  confinuiiiK  productive  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  yieldiiiK  about  100  nnts  annually.  The  fruit  is  a  staple  hsKi  either  rifa-  or  nnrija-, 
raw  or  c(Miked.  The  nuts  yield  an  oil  useil  largely  for  making  soap  and  candles.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  timtehing  and  for  making  baskets,  mats,  etc.  The  lower  portion  of  tlie  trunk 
is  commercially  important  as  "porcupine  wihkI,”  used  in  cabinet  work. 


A  BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 

This  liighly  useful  tree  is  native  of  tlie  .South  Sea  Islands.  In  16S8  the  attention  of  the  KuKlish 
(iovernnient  was  directed  to  it  by  voyatfers  who  reeominendeil  its  transportation  to  the  West 
Iiulian  eoliuiies.  Carifoes  of  trees  were  eouveyed  to  the  New  Worlii  in  17.s7  and  nul.  since 
which  time  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  tropical  .\tnerica.  In  the  eilible  statte  the  fruit  resem¬ 
bles  fresh  bread,  iK-intr  white  and  mealy,  but  sliuhtly  tart.  The  inner  bark  is  woven  into  cloth, 
and  a  gummy  exudation  from  the  bark,  boiled  with  cocoanut  oil,  is  used  for  calking  <-anoes, 
pails,  etc. 
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In  the  trannvays  of  Lima  the  trolley  system  is  employed.  The 
tram  cars  are  capable  of  seating  40  persons  and  are  well  ventilated 
and  lighted.  On  the  whole,  the  street  railway  system  of  the  capital 
of  Pern  and  vicinity  is  e.xcellent  and  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  and  develoj)nient  of  Lima. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  Peru  has  passed  a  bill  establishing 
practical  agricultural  schools  and  schools  relating  to  subjects  closely 
allied  to  agriculture  in  each  of  the  Departments  of  the  liepuhlic. 
Should  this  hill  become  a  law,  the  President  will  include  in  the  next 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  agricultural  schools  referred  to. 
The  hill  has  the  su])port  of  the  Peruvian  people,  who  are  convinced 
that  great  benefits  will  result  to  the  country  from  the  establishment 
and  pro2)er  maintenance  of  such  institutions. 


'^sjo  SEP'* 
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EXPORTS  DURING  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

The  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  first  six  months 
of  lOOS  consisted  of  merchandise  weighing  r)r).057.334  pounds,  valued 
at  12,282,458.25  colones  ($4,912,000).  Three  countries  received  more 
than  1,000.000  colonen  of  these  exports,  namely,  France,  3,374,705.50 
colones;  United  States,  3.307,130.09 ;  and  Germany,  2,398,391.10 ;  while 
Italy  received  Salvadorean  products  aggregating  a  value  of  912,- 
023.03  colones^  Great  Britain,754,404.80  colones;  and  Spain  459,071.45 
colones. 

The  principal  articles  of  exjiort,  exju-essed  in  colones,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Coffee,  9,719,0(>3.32 ;  gold  and  silver  ores,  1,505,700;  sugar, 
334,388.80;  indigo.  108.535.40;  auriferous  silver.  137,200;  balsam, 
129,175 ;  leaf  tobacco,  57.933.05 ;  ox  hides,  32.327.00 :  and  rice,  20.522.22. 
The  total  export  duties  collected  were  705.707  colones  ($282,000), 
083.127  colones  of  which  came  from  the  export  duties  on  coffee. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  FIRST  HALF  1908. 

The  revenues  of  the  Reimhlic  of  Salvador,  collected  during  the  first 
half  of  1908.  were  5.072.047.51  colones  ($2,209.00),  made  uji  of  the 
following  amounts  exjiressed  in  silver  colones:  Imports,  2,815,947.53; 
exiiorts,  705,719.21 ;  tax  on  liquors,  1.275.252.81 ;  from  sealed  paper 
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and  stainj)s,  ;  siindrv  taxes,  laO.lda.dO ;  services.  ,‘}7‘J.‘.>(S‘.).42 ; 

and  sundry  receipts  and  transfers.  The  revenues  on  hand 

at  the  hefrinnin*;  of  the  year  were  4’J().S4d.71  roloiicx  ($1(»S.,‘U)()) .  luak- 
in<r  the  total  available  funds  of  the  (Joverninent  of  Salvador  for  the 
first  six  months  of  lh08  d.OOd.dhl  roloiwx  (S‘2,4:17.!1()()).  The  ex- 
j)enditures  durin<r  the  period  referred  to  afrjrregated  a.tilO.tiaS.’JS 
citlohcx  (S:2.'2r)().()()()),  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
4r)2,8:h_>.!)4  colourx  ($181,000). 

COFFEE  CROP  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Coffee  exported  from  the  Kepuhlie  of  Salvador  during  11)07  is  re- 
jmrted  hy  the  British  Consul  at  the  capital  of  the  country  to  have 
aggregated  :1(>1),102  sacks,  or  something  over  28,000  tons,  valued  at 
about  $4, 27)0.000.  While  the  crop  was  smaller  than  usual,  the  better 
prices  obtained  compensated  for  the  shortage. 

The  11)08  j)roduction  is  estimated  at  :57).000  tons. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Til  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Salvador  Government  by 
the  Vice-Consul-General  of  the  I’^nited  States  in  San  Salvador,  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  economic  conditions  of  the  liepublic  has  been  issued 
and  publication  made  in  the  “  Diai'to  Ofciaf^"  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  informatory  data : 

Salvador  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  principal  crop 
being  coffee,  of  which  .‘57.7)00  tons  represent  the  annual  output,  valued 
at  about  115.000.000  colones  (about  $7).000.000).  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane,  maize,  wheat,  and  other  cereals. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  of  less  importance,  though  textiles  of 
cotton  and  silk  are  produced,  also  straw  hats,  fine  cigars,  artificial 
flowers,  embroideries,  and  confectionery.  Develoiiment  is  being 
made  in  cabinet  work,  shoemaking,  ironmongery,  and  pottery,  while 
the  curing  of  hides  is  facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  native  woods 
adapted  to  the  jiurpose.  Mining  is  profitably  carried  on  in  many 
•sections  of  the  country,  especial!}'  in  the  Departments  of  Santa  Ana, 
Chalatenango,  C'abanas,  Morazan,  San  Miguel,  and  La  Union.  Valu¬ 
able  veins  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  manganese  have 
Ihh'II  located  and  exploited. 

Of  the  coffee  exported,  France  takes  the  greater  proportion,  or 
something  over  157  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  States,  with  18 
per  cent;  Germany,  17)  per  cent;  and  Italy.  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Sj)ain  in  diminishing  ratios.  Nearly  $l.()0().()()t)  represents  the 
value  of  this  article  received  by  the  United  States  in  IDOC).  ^lineral 
exports  in  the  .same  year  were  over  $1.2.a0.()()0  in  value,  three-fourths 
of  which  was  gold  in  various  forms. 
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As  receivers  of  Salviulorean  exports  in  "eneral,  (Ireat  llritain 
ranks  first,  with  .‘*-1  per  cent,  followed  by  the  rnited  States,  with  :U 
j)er  cent,  the  next  rankino;  eonntrv  hein<>'  (lerinany,  with  0  per  cent. 

Imports  of  materials  for  use  in  the  textile  and  other  mannfaetnrinjr 
industries  of  the  llepnhlic  come  mainly  from  (Ireat  Britain,  the 
United  States.  France,  and  (lerinany. 

IveportiiifT  OH  industrial  conditions,  it  is  stated  that  the  averajie 
wajrvs  jiaid  to  laborers  net  from  ."iO  to  T.“)  rctifavos  per  day,  and  as 
holidays  are  of  frequent  occurrence  it  would  seem  that  scant  return 
is  obtained  from  industrial  etl'ort.  At  the  same  time  the  simple 
habits  of  the  natives  necessitate  an  outlay  of  oidy  about  half  this 
daily  wajro  for  the  supjily  of  sufficient  food — mainly  maize  and 
beans — for  a  family  of  six  persons.  The  usual  clothiiifr  is  of  cotton, 
and  the  furnishinjrs  of  the  dwellinjrs  are  of  the  simplest  nature. 

The  cost  of  2)roducin<;  a  quintal  (101  iKuinds)  of  coffee  is  about  8 
pesos  (a  little  over  $8)  ;  the  same  quantity  of  rice  costs  .K)  eeidaros 
(about  llO  cents)  ;  sn^ar,  4  pesos  ($1.50)  per  quintal. 

The  value  of  exports  sent  to  the  Ignited  States  in  IDOO  is  "iven  as 
5,72r).()ir)  pesos,  or  nearly  $8,000,000.  coffee  and  <rold  forming  the 
leading;  items  and  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  each. 

MINERAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  cordilleras  of  the  Bepuhlic  of  Salvador  ai’e  rich  in  mineral 
products,  and  esijecially  is  this  true  of  the  chains  of  mountains  Avhich, 
risinj;  in  jrcntle  undulations  from  the  200  miles  of  dee^dy  indented 
coast  line  on  the  Pacific,  reach  their  greatest  elevations  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  Provinces  horderiiifi  on  the  Bepuhlic  of  (luatemala  and 
Honduras.  (lenerally  speakiii",  the  veins  follow  the  course  of  the 
cordillera,  and  run  from  east  to  Avest  in  a  direction  j)arallel  to  the 
mountain  ran<re.  Tremendous  upheavals  of  nature  have  in  some 
localities  broken  and  twisted  the  veins  into  positions  of  "reat  irrefiu- 
larity.  internqAtin"  and  divertinjr  their  natural  courses  in  these  par¬ 
ticular  zones.  The  eastern  jiart  of  the  Bepuhlic  contains  the  prin- 
cij)al  deposits  of  frohl,  silver,  cojiper.  and  lead,  the  western  is  noted 
for  its  iron,  while  the  valley  of  the  Lempa  Biver.  in  the  middle-central 
zone,  is  nnderlaid  at  different  places  Avith  rich  deposits  of  coal. 

Salvador  may  he  ron»;hly  divided  into  three  "reat  mineral  belts, 
namely,  the  AAestern.  the  central,  and  the  (‘astern.  The  first  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  departments  of  Santa  Ana  and  Chalentenaniro.  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  Cabanas  and  Morazan.  and  the  third  of  San  Mi<ruel  and  La 
Union.  Examininir  these  districts  in  the  order  named,  it  is  found 
that  the  region  of  Metapan.  Department  of  Santa  Ana,  has  ('ariu'd 
the  just  title  of  La  Vise<n/a  Sol rddorena"  (the  Pittshur<r  of  Sal- 
A’ador),  because  of  its  numerous  A'eins  of  iron,  cojqwr,  lead,  and  gold 
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and  silver  ores,  which  seem  to  exist  there  in  practicably  inexhaustible 
quantities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  vast  deposits  of  an  excellent 
^rade  of  iron  and  cojiper  ores.  The  only  iron  smelters  in  operation 
in  this  district  at  present  are  the  San  Jose  and  the  San  Miguel  estab¬ 
lishments,  both  of  which  use  the  antiquated  Catalonian  method. 

There  is  a  copper  smelter  at  El  Brujo.  The  copper  ores  of  this 
zone  contain  considerable  (juantities  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wagon 
roads  in  this  region  are  good,  and  easy  communication  is  had  between 
Metapan  and  Santa  Ana,  distant  from  each  other  about  5(5  kilometers. 
The  projected  union  of  the  Central  Bailway  of  Salvador  with  the 
Northern  (Juatemalan.  or  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  into  this 
district,  would  greatly  stimulate  the  mining  industry  in  the  entire 
western  zone  <tf  the  Kepublic.  This  district  sooner  or  later  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  great  mineral  mart  and  an  important  center  of 
mining  activity  and  development  in  the  Republic. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  departments  of  Chalatenango  and 
Cabanas  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  developed.  The  richest  mine 
in  operation  in  this  district  belongs  to  ^Ir.  Gustavo  Lozano.  A  good 
road  is  being  constructed,  which  will  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
mineral  products  of  these  dejiartments,  enabling  them  to  be  freighted 
over  the  road  that  leads  to  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  from  thence 
by  rail  to  the  port  of  Acajutla. 

The  princijial  mines  in  the  Department  of  Cabanas  are  the  copper 
mines  bearing  the  names  of  La  Electricida,  Fichan.  Los  Amates, 
Santa  Margarita.  Santa  Angela,  La  Quebrada,  San  Francisco,  and 
El  Zanjo.  All  of  these  mines,  together  with  a  manganese  mine,  be¬ 
long  to  Mr.  Gustavo  Lozano.  In  the  San  Isidro  district  of  the  same 
department  are  the  San  Enrique,  Cola  de  Toro,  Compahero,  Cerro  de 
Avila,  and  Pepita  de  Oro  mines.  The  latter  is  celebrated  for  the 
richness  of  its  gold  ores,  which  assay  as  high  as  $!.■)  per  ton.  The 
vein  is  a  porous  quartz,  the  ore  having  a  reddish  color. 

To  the  south  of  Sesuntepeque  are  the  El  Porvenir  mines,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  grade  of  silver  and  gold  ores.  The  mineral  zones  of  San 
Fernando,  Obrajito,  El  Dorado,  and  San  Juan,  are  also  well  and 
favorably  known. 

In  the  department  of  Morazan  the  English  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  of  London,  own  the  Divisadero  mine,  and  control  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  La  Protectora,  El  Bosque,  Carolina,  El  Gavilan,  and 
Loma  Larga  mines.  These  mines,  some  of  which  are  being  actively 
exploited,  produce  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  Other 
jirominent  mines  of  this  district  are  El  Nance,  Orito,  Los  Santos, 
San  Francisco.  El  Pique  de  la  Senora,  El  Socorro.  La  Perla.  etc. 

In  the  districts  of  San  Carlos  and  Yamabal  are  to  be  found  the 
Margarita  gold  and  silver  mine,  the  Montecristo  and  Carrizal  gold 
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mines,  the  (lipinte  jiohl  and  silver  mine,  as  well  as  the  Xew  Virjjtinia 
and  other  mines. 

One  of  the  richest  mines  of  Salvador  is  the  San  Sebastian,  in  the 
department  of  La  Union.  This  mine  is  owned  by  an  Eiiirlish  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  pyrites  of  ^old  ore  produced  by  it  are  treated  by  the 
wet  method.  The  ores  of  the  Tabanco  mine,  which  belongs  to  a 
French  company,  are  rich  in  gold.  The  San  Bartolo  gold  and  silver 
mine  is  the  property"  of  an  American  S3'ndicate,  as  is  also  the  Cope- 
tillos,  and  Eva,  and  other  gold  and  silver  mines  of  this  zone. 

The  principal  mines  in  the  department  of  San  ^liguel  are  I^a  Poza, 
El  Consuelo,  Guadalupe,  Ilormiguero,  Lariveca,  Gallardo,  Espe- 
ranza,  Potosi,  and  Porvenir,  the  ores  from  all  of  which  show  high 
assaj's  in  gold. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
nine  months  of  1908  ending  with  September  show  total  export  val¬ 
ues  amounting  to  $1,230.8()T.34J),  as  compared  with  $l,331.r)88,()9r)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  For  imports  $798,520,102  and 
$1,108,072,299  are  reported  in  the  two  periods,  respectivel\\  Both 
branches  of  trade  are  thus  shown  to  have  declined,  and  that  the  de¬ 
crease  was  jiractically^  uniform  as  regards  the  various  participating 
countries  is  shown  by  the  following  distribution  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  two  years  under  comjiarison : 


Imports. 

Export.s. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Europe . 

North  America  . 

■South  Ameriea . 

Asia . 

Oceania . 

Africa . 

r>67, 0.17, 910 
•.'18,H47,60:i 
11.1,121,189 
101,418,737 
26, 229,  ,19.1 
19,394,26,1 

$.18.1,090,270 
177,173,689 
89,919,346 
11.1,2.11,448 
18,  .190, 023 
12,49.1,386 

$87.1, 5.14,  .160 
276, 480,826 
63,004,160 
72,3.51,8,17 
32,  .164, 311 
11,628,978 

$839, 683, 101 
218,147,983 
.17, 3.16, 124 
69,134,348 
;13, 0.19, 206 
13,486,183 

THADE  WITH  LATIN  AMEIUCA. 

On  the  trade  lists  for  the  nine  months  Central  America  is  credited 
with  receipt  of  exports  worth  $18,841,895,  against  $21,888,898  in  the 
same  months  of  1907,  while  imports  from  that  section  are  valued  at 
G2(5S4— Hull.  0,  pt  1— OS - 12 
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('».■)  and  in  tlu*  two  jHTiods.  ivsj)ectivoly.  These 

values  were  distributed  as  follows: 


,  IiniMtrts. 

j  Kxjiorts. 

19BS. 

1908. 

Guutciiiiilii . 

Iloiiiluras . 

Nii'aniftiiii . 

I’anama . 

Salvador . 

.  4,0rvl,0U 

.  1,813, '.>13 

.  904.081 

.  1,3:«),910 

.  1,157,170 

l,ti84,r)J6 
l,43t),403 
743, 709 
997, 207 
987, 7.83 

l,K;i3,778  , 
1.347.;i37  ; 
l.;«)2,982  1 
14,2.50,021 
1,232,009  1 

1,290, 4.58 
1,108,234 
9.53,  .581 
12,723,411 
1,041,030 

From  Mexico  imports  for  the  nine  months  of  1!H)8  were  rej)re- 
sented  by  $:iO,{)2r),58T,  as  compared  with  $4(>.10T,*21‘.)  in  1907,  while 
exports  thither  were  valued  at  $34,324,280  and  $52,194,013  in  the  two 
periods  in  inference. 

In  the  total  valuation  of  imports  from  the  AVest  Indies,  recorded 
as  $85,320,540,  Cuba  figured  for  $T0,()45,909,  Haiti  for  $330,998,  and 
the  Dominican  Rei)ublic  for  $5,059,057,  the  last-named  country  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  while  receipts  from  Cuba  declined  by 
nearly  $13,000,000  and  from  Haiti  by  nearly  $700,000. 

'  Exports  to  the  AVest  Indies  show  a  total  of  $45,835,882,  against 
$54,599,733  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1907 ;  Cuba  receiving  $vl0,()52,- 
95().  against  $39.()27.073 ;  Haiti,  $2,340,470,  against  $2,119,357,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  $1,989,003.  as  compared  with  $1,982,558. 

The  distribution  of  South  American  trade  for  the  two  periods  was 
as  follows: 


IiiiiKirts. 

Kxia.rts, 

r.H)7. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

ArKoiitiiU'  Kciaiblic . 

S13, 817,648 

39,017,842 

$‘22,  r>B7,  r»97 
1,204,  ry26 

825. 120, 643 

r62, 268 

Brazil . 

t)*>,  37’b  746 

5.3,217,590 

lo,  529, 562 

12,  ,527, 316 

Cliilf . 

14,075,325 

8,977,290 

8,197,117 

3,898,314 

Colombia . 

4,842,221 

4,997,349 

2, 1.59,  .564 

2, 679, 7-25 

Kciiador . 

2, 210, 249 

1,,569, 491 

1,313,867 

1,365,059 

I’araKOny . 

5, 427 

15, 141 

119,795 

47,274 

IVru . 

.5,288,910 

4,3-22,942 

4,987,875 

4,60.8.444 

rruRuav . 

2,  .53 1,0.80 

1,. 560, 337 

2,959,854 

2, 528, 759 

Vonoziiela . 

5,947,308 

5,212,648 

2,000,014 

1,765,096 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  GALVESTON  AND  LATIN 

AMERICA. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Galveston  has  in¬ 
formed  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  steamship  service  between  the  port  of  Galves¬ 
ton  and  Central  and  South  American  points. 
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"With  the  sailing  of  the  East-field  in  August,  freighted  with  cargo 
for  Jamaica,  Panama,  and  Ecuador,  a  development  in  the  interchange 
of  products  between  the  territory  tributary  to  Galveston  and  the 
various  Republics  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  anticipated. 
The  territory  in  question  embraces  the  States  of  Texas.  Arkansas, 


STEAMSHIP  EASTKIKI.n  LOADING  FLOCK  FOR  PANAMA  AND  ECUADOR. 

In  August,  1908,  the  steamship  EnfIfleM  sailed  from  Galveston,  Texas,  witli  a  cargo  of  flour  for 
Panama  and  Ecuador,  the  consignment  for  the  latter  to  be  trans-shipped  from  Colon  to  Panama 
City,  whence  it  will  be  carried  by  boat  to  its  destination.  This  initial  sailing  is,  in  itself,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  future  business  possibilities.  Negotiations  are  pending  between  citizens  of  Galveston  and 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile,  for  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  relations,  and  an 
immense  traffic  In  foo<lstufTs,  via  this  new  service,  is  anticipated. 


Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Xebraska,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  adjacent 
districts. 

From  Galveston  to  Panama  the  distance  is  but  1,480  miles,  and 
from  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States,  in  Kansas,  to  the 
port  of  Galveston  the  area  to  be  traversed  is  but  770  miles. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 


As  drafted  by  the  National  Council  of  IIy"iene  and  forwarded  to 
the  National  Congress  hj"  the  IJrujjuaj’an  Executive,  in  September, 
1908,. the  hill  re"ulatin"  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  Kepuhlic  of 
ITru^uay  makes  the  followin*^  provisions: 

No  i)erson  without  a  diploma  as  pliarniacist  may  open  a  pharmacy. 
Witli  the  exception  of  those  attached  to  hosj)itals,  etc.,  for  which 
separate  provisions  are  established,  all  pharmacies  must  he  the  e.xclu- 
sive  propertv  of  the  jdiarmacist. 

Pharmacies  at  present  existing  whose  proprietors  have  no  diplomas, 
hut  which  are  managed  by  a  i)harmacist,  may  continue  to  operate 
under  the  following  limitations:  The  rigid  ceases  on  the  death  of 
the  present  ])roprietors;  the  i)harmacy  may  not  he  transferred  by  sale, 
gift,  or  other  operation  except  to  a  pharmacist  with  diploma,  and  it 
mav  onl}’  move  its  premi.ses  in  the  town  where  it  is  at  present  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor  of  a  jiharmacy,  the  widow 
or  heii’s  may  retain  the  proi)rietorship  and  keep  the  establishment 
ojien  for  two  years  under  the  direction  of  a  pharmacist. 

In  regard  to  patent  medicines,  it  is  provided  that  two  years  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Act,  only  such  specifics  whose  sale  is  aidhor- 
ized  by  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene  may  he  imported  or  sold  in 
the  country.  Aidhorization  for  the  sale  of  such  medicines  shall  he 
based  on  the  rejwrt  made  by  the  laboratory  of  the  council  and  a  fee 
of  from  $10  to  $20  charged. 

Penalties  and  fines  ranging  from  $.'>0  to  $500  are  fixed  for  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  law. 

Publication  has  been  made  of  the  law  in  the  ofiicial  journal  of  the 
count  IT. 

PROJECTED  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Ignited  States  Consul  F.  W.  Gonixo  sends  from  Montevideo  the 
following  information  of  new  railroad  lines  planned  in  Uruguay: 

The  I'ruguay  East  (.^oast  Kailway  Company  (Limited)  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  London  on  Julj'  14,  with  cajjital  £125,000  ($(>08,312.50) . 
The  objects  are  to  acquire  from  the  Government  of  Uruguay  a  con¬ 
cession  for  working  an  existing  line  of  railway  from  Olmos  ,Iunction 
to  La  Sierra,  and  for  constructing,  equipping,  and  working  exten¬ 
sions  thereof  fi'om  La  Sierra  to  Maldonado,  Rocha,  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  Uruguay  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  (Limited).  The  directors  shall  create  a  series  of  5  percent 
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EL  ENCANTADO  RAPIDS,  RIVER  GUAIRE,  VENEZUELA. 

The  power  of  these  rapids  lias  lately  lieeii  utilized  by  the  Caracas  Electric  Company  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  With  a’ fall  of  112  feet  they  develop  1,040  horsepower.  A  .second 
plant  has  also  been  erected  at  Los  Naranjos,  2  miles  above  El  Encantado.  Combined,  the 
lilants  furnish  2,700  horsejsiwer,  nearly  all  of  which  is  used  for  lighting  the  capital  by 
niglit  and  siTving  small  industries  by  day. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 


The  construction  of  this  edifice  was  bcsun  in  Itiil.  Tlioiufh  lackinie:  in  distinctive  architectural 
features,  it  is  noted  for  its  great  size,  and  l)ecause  for  many  years  tlie  remains  of  Simon 
Bolivar  rested  here.  It  has  a  wonderful  set  of  chimes  and  is  decorated  with  fine  paintings  liy 
celehrated  masters,  notably  an  unfinished  “Last  Supper”  by  .\rturo  Michelena,  Venezuela's 
most  famoiis  artisL  Like  most  South  American  cathedrals,  this  one  faces  the  principal  plaza 
of  the  capital. 


VENEZUELA. 
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first  cliarjro  debentures,  not  exceedinj;,  in  the  first  instance,  £.315,000 
($1,532,047)  in  nominal  value,  which  limit  may  he  increased  by 
£5,000  ($24.-332)  for  every  kilometer  (0.(i2  mile)  of  railway  hereafter 
constructed  in  excess  of  03  kilometers  (30.15  miles),  and  shall  also 
create  £184.080  ($000,205)  income  debenture  stock,  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  payable  during  the  first  three  years  from  issue  only  out 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  company. 

Application  for  a  concession  has  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  railway  line  to  extend  from  Tres  Arholes  station,  on  the 
Midland  Ilailway.  to  Piedra  Sola.  The  line  will  he  standard  gauge, 
the  length  about  .50  kilometers  (31.07  miles).  The  usual  conditions 
of  the  railway  act,  including  a  31  i)er  cent  guaranty,  will  apply,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  line  will  he  completed  within  three  years. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1907. 


A  general  report  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela  during  the 
calendar  year  1907,  as  published  in  the  Gaceta  OfciaV''  for  October 
0,  1908,  places  the  total  value  at  135,141,035  hoJirarH  ($27,028,200), 
divided  into  exports,  81,282.83()  hoUrars  ($10,250, 500),  and  imports, 
.53,858,199  holii'am  ($10,771,030).  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  there  was  a  slight  loss  in  exports  and  a  gain  in 
imports,  where  comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-7 
shows  a  gain  in  expoi’ts  of  $52,588  and  in  imports  of  $435,813. 

The  principal  articles  ship])ed  abroad  and  their  valuations  were 
as  follows:  Coffee,  $7,232,900;  cacao,  $3,080,700;  hides,  $1,210,100; 
rubber,  $1,390,200;  and  cattle,  $822,500. 

Coffee  exports  aggregated  97.077,878  pounds,  or  nearly  2,000,000 
pounds  less  than  those  of  the  fiscal  year  190(>-7,  the  loss  in  value 
being  over  $350,000;  cacao  Avas  sent  abroad  to  the  extent  of  29.(>39.995 
pounds,  a  gain  of  3,300.000  pounds  and  of  OA'er  $800,000  in  value; 
rubber  to  the  amount  of  3.754,704  pounds  shoAved  a  gain  of  o\’er 
300.000  jAounds  and  of  $200,000. 

The  principal  countries  receiving  Venezuelan  products  during  the 
year  Avere : 


UnittMl  States. 

France  _ 

(treat  Itritaiii 
Netherlands 

Germany _ 

Cuba  _ 

Spain  _ 


.$0.  100.000 
.'.(K).  (MM) 
2, 1(K),  000 
l.(XX),  (MM) 
1.000,  000 
()r)0,  (MM) 
GOO,  000 
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AQUEDUCT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  BARQUISIMETO. 

The  President  of  the  liepublic  of  Venezuela,  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1008,  issued  decrees  setting  aside  40,000  bolirars  ($8,000) 
for  the  completion  of  the  Banpiisimeto  Aqueduct,  and  an  equal 
amount  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  municipal  building  and  barracks  at 
the  same  place. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 


On  and  after  October  1,  1008,  the  articles  mentioned  below  will  pay 
duty  as  follows: 

(ilass  and  crystals  in  unsilvered  sheets,  white  or  colored,  25  cen- 
($0.05)  i^er  kilogram,  the  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  formerly 
levied  having  been  repealed. 

llaw,  rendered,  and  pressed  tallow,  and  ordinary  fats  of  all  kinds 
for  making  soap,  will  pay  duty  according  to  class  2,  or  at  the  rate  of 
10  centimva  ($0.02)  per  kilogram. 


Stearic  and  oleic  acids,  pure  unwrought  stearin,  and  stearin 
mixed  with  paraflin,  known  as  trade  stearin,  will  pay  duty  according 
to  class  4,  or  at  the  rate  of  75  centimes  ($0.14475)  per  kilogram. 


I  X  ID  K  X 
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Ai)VJanTsiX(;.  riii:  I.atix  Ami  rican  Itian  in.ii s  as  a  Fitia)  kok _  450 

AmKKICAN  ANT)  I'b  ROl’EAX  TRADE  WlTIl  Soi  'l  H  AMERICA _  4.5.3 

ANNI  AI,  lil  l’ORT  OK  1  Mina  TOR  I’.ARRETT.  BMI7-S _  <J,S1 

Archaeoi.ooy.  Amerk  ax.  Mexican  Sciiooi.  ok _  507 

A R(i EN T I N E  I J I a’l' mac — 

Agiicnltni'iil  developinoiit _  S!)7 

Aiuliiu'  Kiiilidad.  projected  sale  of  the _  307 

Arbitration  treaty  with  P.razil _  3057 

P.alifa  Blanca,  the  port  of _  .521 

Beef  iirodnction  in  the  Ueiinlilie _  2S0 

Brancli  lines  to  tin*  Buenos  Aires  and  Western  Bailway  (lainitedt _  735 

British  caiutal  in  the  Bepnlilic _ _  533 

Itiidget  for  100s _  .322 

Budget  for  1900 _  80S 

Buenos  Aires  banks  in  3  00.8 _  700 

Bnenos  Aires,  innnicipal  statistics  of _  .530 

Buenos  Aires,  street  railwa.v  jiasscaiger  tratlic  in _  538 

Bnenos  Aires,  nndergronnd  t'lectric  line  iii-.. _  30l!4 

Blitter,  Argentine,  in  England _  .324 

Tattle  exiiorts,  port  decree  governing _ 533 

Cattle  imports,  regulation  governing _  .322 

Cer(‘al  sliipinents -  530 

Child  labor,  conditions  governing _  .530 

Colonization.  German,  in  the  Bepnblic _  ,322 

Commerce,  foreign,  first  half  3008 _ .500,  S90 

Commerce,  foreign,  first  quarter  1008 _  .33  8 

(’ommerce  with  Brazil _  .523 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain  in  11*07 _  ,800 

Crop  report  for  11M»8 - 1000 

Customs  regulations,  modification  of _  710 

Elevators,  floating,  in  Bnenos  Aires  Ilarlior _  ,330 

Exiilorations  in  I'atagonia _  710 

Export  destinations,  analysis  of _  320 

Exports,  distribution  of.  11*07 - 515 

Frozen  meat  exports,  first  half  of  1008 _  512 

Frozen  meat  industry,  tiie -  1002 

Gincose  factor.v,  estaldisiiment  of  a _  1004 

Harvest  of  1008 _  714 

Immigrants,  tiie  care  of _  333 

Increase  in  tiie  caiiital  of  tiie  Bank  of  tiie  Argentine  nation _  .521 

Irrigation  works  in  Xenqnen _  .522 

.Milling  industry  in  the  Hepnliiic,  the _  710 

Motor-car  regulations  in  Bnenos  Aires _  800 

Oversea  immigrants  in  IOO7 _  1000,  lOtil 
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Patent  medicines,  saie  and  importation  of - 

Petroleum,  results  of  analysis  of -  330 

Public  lands -  525 

>’ublic  Works  f(»r  the  centennial  of  islu -  TtS 

Puerto  de  la  Plata,  free  zone  of -  lOtW 

Railway  and  tramway  exhibition  in  1010 -  1002 

Railway  material,  importation  of -  T14 

Railway  system,  southern  extension  of -  522 

Railways,  new.  construction  of _  1003 

Real  estate  in  1007 _  51S 

Review,  1!M)7 _  40 

Rosario,  port  and  municipal  improvements  at -  711 

Silk  culture  in  the  republic _  510 

Steamship  service _  512 

SuRar  {trowing  in  Tucuman _  324 

Tobacco  duties,  schedule  of _  324 

Trade  distribution,  first  half  of  190S _  709 

Wheat,  native,  quality  of _  330 

Wine  industry  of  Mendoza  Province _  330 

Yerba  Matt*,  promotion  of  the  culture  of _  323 

Aric.v — L.v  I’Az  Railway  as  I’Korosia)  nv  tiik  Ciiii.kax  Rovkrx.mkxt, 

THE  _  1020 

Baxaxas.  CoxsrMfTiox  OF.  IX  Eukope _  508 

Baxaxas,  Cri-TivATiox  OF _  295 

Beef  Puoductiox  ix  the  Aroextixe  Repfui.ic _  280 

Bolivia  : 

Boundary  with  Paraguay _  317 

Budget  for  I'.MKi _  1000 

Commerce  and  industry  in  1907 _  10(>5 

Commerce  with  (Jermany _  !M)2 

Germany,  commerce  with _  902 

Loan,  authorization  of _  1007 

Message  of  the  President _  899 

Pan-American  CommittiH:' _  .330 

Petroleum,  analysis  of  Sara _  719 

Postal  statistics _  1008 

Railway  statistics _  1008 

Railways  of  the  Republic _  .520 

Revenues  collected  in  1907 _  719 

Review,  1907 _  07 

Sanitary  priHaiitions _  ,525 

Telegrapii  and  cable  rates,  increase  in _  ,525 

Telegraph  system _  1008 

Tri-weekly  stage  line  between  Qiiiaca  and  Tiipiza _  902 

Book  Notes  : 

Argentine  Republic — 

"Mis  Memorias  I liplomaticas  (Argentine) — MisiOn  ante  el  Go- 

bierno  del  Brazil  ’’ _  R} 

Year  Book,  1907-8 _  907 

Brazil — 

Brazilian  Year  Book,  the _  035 

Brazil,  the  New _  0.30 

“  Brazilien  und  Blumenau  ” _  13 

In  a  Brazilian  Jungle _  ,808 

O  Brasil,  suas  riquezas  naturaes — Suas  industrias _  810 

Para  rubber,  planting,  cultivation  and  curing  of _  907 

Reports  for  1907 _  <K!9 

Colombia — 

Atrato  region,  the _  070 

Lecciones  de  Historia  de  Colombia _  810 

The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics _  243 

Common  plants  of  Costa  Rica _  900 

Ecuador — 

El  Ecuador _  810 


o 


(iiiiiteniiilii — 

of  tlu‘ Ccntnil  AiiuTk-.-iu  Iiitonuitioiiiil  Hiiroati _  070 

Mexico — 

"Alls  Mexiko  " _ 

••('entnil  America  and  Mexico” _  jo 

In  Indian  Mexico _ jo 

Mexican  War,  Justice  of  the _  (K{S 

Mexico  with  comparisons  and  concinsions _ 

Mining;  directory,  olliciai _  iMiC, 

I’ortirio  Iiiaz _  44.-, 

Throiifth  Soutliern  Mexico _  .spji 

Mist^eiiaiuKuis — 

(’acao  riantinK,  Future  of _  Ph-Ii 

('entral  American  Majiazines _  j)4,", 

Contriliution  to  Soutli  American  Arciiaeoiofry _  440 

Cradle  of  the  I>eep,  the _ 1' _  44;; 

Idctionary  of  Spanish _  SOs 

Dram*  Doctrine,  the _  444 

Kveryman's  Library _  445 

Fiftlitinji  under  tlie  Southern  cross _  SOS 

Food  for  I’lants _  24d 
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